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DOUBTEDLY he was the 
luckiest fellow I ever knew, 
up to the last, and because 
I was the unluckiest, his 
fortunes had a_ peculiar, 
teasing fascination for me. 
I saw him first at his father’s 
house in Riverdale. Hitherto the re- 
sponsibility of dragging a weak body 
through college,:and of making the 
most of my brains—my only capital 
—had held me to a straight and narrow 
path of acquaintance. I knew my aunt, 
my mother’s sister, but slightly; my 
uncle and Donald not at all, while as to 
the bevy of little girls who made up the 
rest of the family, it was with an effort, 
when they were introduced, that I con- 
cealed my ignorance of their existence. 

Aunt Janet was one of those women 
whose handclasp and greeting are worth 
a volume of friendly protestations ; and 
her features recalled to me the sweet- 
faced vision of another, years since in 
her grave. 

Uncle John, a retired clergyman and 
writer of devotional books, was of an- 
other sort, but he was no whit behind 
her in hospitality. He begged me to 
prolong my visit through the summer. 
I thanked them without answering yes 
or no; told them what I could of my 
father’s roving life abroad, and then 
betook myself to my room to rest and 
dress for dinner. 

It was then and there I heard the 
peal of laughter which was my first in- 
troduction to Donald Grey. What a 
happy, careless, merry sound it was! 
It went through my tired nerves like a 
glass of old Tokay, and drew up the 
corners of my mouth in the irresistible 


Ap, DONALD GREY. 
& 


&) Tue Luck or a Goop-For-Noruine. 


echo of a smile. I sprang from the 
couch and went to the window. A tall, 
graceful lad was coming up the avenue, 
his jaunty jacket flung open and his 
straw hat set far back on his curls. 
Every line of his handsome face, every 
movement of his well-made figure, told 
of the owner’s willfulness, and that it 
had not been restrained by himself or 
anyone else. I detest that characteristic 
in man or woman, and for an instant I 
detested him. Then came that laugh 
again, and I felt my lips twitch in sym- 
pathy. I drew closer to the window as 
Donald struck into a song. Now, if 
there is any one thing which can awaken 
me to life, or reconcile me to death, it 
is music. The revulsion which my 
cramped and tortured and denied indi- 
viduality felt for this superb creature, 
with his donhomze and powerlessness 
to feel an ache or sympathize with it, 
gave way to an exquisite satisfaction in 
the voice which suited my needs as if 
it had been sent straight from heaven 
for that purpose. “How do you like 
that, mother?”’ broke in the singer, at 
the end of a dozen bars or so, “I made 
that up.” There was a tinge of trouble 
in her voice as she replied, and I felt 
intuitively that it was occasioned by 
some of his performances. That sort of 
a fellow is bound to be a scapegrace, 
I said to myself, turning away from the 
window. The youngster—he was then 
nineteen, eight years my junior—met 
me with winsome cordiality, and finding 
out my fondness for music, devoted 
himself to giving me all I wanted. 
Uncle John excused himself early in 
the evening, and went out to some lit- 
erary club or other. The little girls 
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were carried off to bed, and Aunt Janet 
busied herself for a time with some 
needle-work, but it fell from her fingers 
while her darling sang. I saw now how 
anxious and sad her face was, and laid 
a wager with myself that I could tell 
the cause. “The young rascal!” I 
fretted and fumed, even while he was 
getting around my heart-strings with 
that wonderful voice of his. What right 
had he to sacrifice her, as I felt sure he 
had, and never show by so much as a 
line on his smooth face that he knew it? 
And how she adored him! Her fingers 
laced and unlaced themselves with a 
pathetic, nervous motion. Her eyes 
were fixed yearningly upon him. She 
appeared unconscious that I was watch- 
ing her. Perhaps she would not have 
cared had she known, for she plainly 
welcomed the opportunity I gave her 
the next morning of pouring out her 
troubles. It came apropos of a picture 
we saw on the lawn—the only son of 
the house escorted to his own tennis 
- grounds by a bevy of young ladies, who, 
with singular consideration, had not 
waited for him to take the trouble to 
come for them. 

“Isn't it disgusting ?” sighed my aunt, 
as her eyes followed mine in the direc- 
tion whither this young Apollo was 
leading his brightly-clad muses. “Girls 
did not act that way when I was young.” 
“He seems to enjoy it,” I answered, 
dryly. “Oh, yes,” returned his mother. 
“He reckons himself in, and calls the 
entire company ‘us girls.’” 

“Poor Don,” she added, sighing. 
“Poor?” I repeated, with some irri- 
tation; “why, may I ask? He seems 
to me the most fortunate of mortals. 
Health, beauty, talent, what more do 
you ask for him, Aunt?” “Yes, I 
know,” was her quick reply, “but he 
has never succeeded at anything.” I 
was tempted to ask whose fault that 
was, but refrained, and she went on in 
a worried voice: “ He has been sent to 
college and put into business with alike 
unfortunate results. He is continually 

unning away with opera companies, 
and turns up in New York or New 
Orleans when we think he is safe at 
work. His father would disown him if 
he knew what I do.” 

I ventured to suggest that he was yet 
amere boy. “ Yes, but matters do not 
improve ; Iam afraid—” here she hesi- 
tated and scrutinized me narrowly to 
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see how far she might proceed without 
prejudicing me against the youth, “I 
am afraid he plays cards—for money.” 
“Oh, well!’ I asserted cheerfully, “I 
suppose that’s not unusual; I have taken 
a hand at poker myself.” “And I 
think he goes to the races,” went on 
the poor mother, as if she were in the 
confessional on her own account. “ Many 
of them do,” I carelessly returned. 
“And his debts worry me dreadfully,” 
with the desperate tone of one who 
must make a clean breast of it what- 
ever the result. “I’ve actually pawned 
my jewels, again and again, to get him 
out of trouble.” 

She drew another sigh, this time of 
relief, and settled back in her chair 
waiting for my comments on what I 
had heard. What could I say? If I 
censured him, she would undoubtedly 
bristle up, after the manner of all 
mother-kind from hens to humans, tell- 
ing me I was unjust and uncharitable. 
She had plainly spoiled him, but the re- 
membrance of my own soft feelings 
towards the Good-for-nothing, the night 
before, hinted that I might have done 
the same; and I wasn’t his mother. 

There was a pause, and then, she went 
on timidly, “I wish you would talk to 
him, Frank. He has taken a liking to 
you, and, I think you could influence 
him.” 

I shook my head incredulously. I 
had never in my life influenced any one 
but an old nurse of mine, who made 
nearly as much fuss over me as this 
mother over her boy. I thought of 
Nurse Hitty now. ‘ Whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth,” she used to say ; 
“but women love those who chasten 
them.” It was strictly true in this case. 
The bundle of feminine graces repre- 
sented by May, Edith and Laura could 
not tip the scale against the attractive- 
ness of this wayward son for the mother 
who bore him. 7ey had never troubled 
her, and #e had done precious little else. 
With a glance of conscious pity I looked 
into the tender gray eyes and noted the 
sensitive, quivering lips of the face so 
near my own. 

My sympathetic mood seemed to 
encourage her, for, proceeding an- 
other step in her confidence, she opened 
her little cabinet and took out the 
picture of a young woman of possibly 
twenty, although her serious expression. 
made her seem much older than the 
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young man under discussion. “ This,” 
she said, “is the young girl I want him 
to marry, Mr. Grey’s ward, Irene Lewis.” 

“That girl?” I exclaimed, with a 
start of surprise, which for the life of 
me I could not conceal. ‘ Well, well, of 


all blind eyes commend me to those of a 
This last was to myself, not 


mother.” 
to her. 

“Really, they are very fond of each 
other,” she went on, somewhat chagrined 
at my attitude. 

“ But this is the face of a thoughtful 
woman, aunt,” I answered, “and Donald 
is only a boy, a lovable boy, I grant 
you, but a boy nevertheless. This is a 
woman to be looked up to and wor- 
shiped and shielded from the harshness 
and hardness of the world.” I spoke 
more warmly than I intended, and she 
glanced at me curiously. 

“T do not understand you, Frank,” 
she said, with some petulance. “Only 
a moment ago you were praising Don’s 
talents and beauty, and now you think 
him unworthy of a nice girl. Irene is 
nothing extraordinary. 
quiet life with her invalid mother after 
her father died, and knows very little of 
the world.” 

“Evidently,” I granted in an inward 
ejaculation. 

“Mr. Grey had a great deal of in- 
fluence with her mother and everything 
was left in his hands. Irene has some 
money, no more than any of those girls 
out there, but she has such a good in- 
fluence over Don; that is what I con- 
sider,—I thought you would sympathize 
with me,” she said piteously. 

I fancy my face had hardened. For 
the first time, my aunt appeared in an 
unlovable light. I was saved an answer 
by the advent of the tennis players, who 
came up the steps of the piazza laugh- 
ing and talking together. 

I knew that the Misses Smith, Brown, 
and Robinson, or whatever their names 
were, would take me in from crown to 
toes, and would pronounce upon my 
sallow face and unfashionable attire, as 
they evidently did while Donald intro- 
duced me. In the babble of conversa- 
tion which followed I made good my 
escape to the library, where I was when 
the young squire of dames put his head 
in the doorway with “Cousin Frank, 
come and see my dogs.” 

We were together the rest of the day, 
for in the afternoon Donald took me 


She lived a- 
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driving, and it was late when we re- 
turned. 

“ Did you get an opportunity to speak 
to him?” whispered Aunt Janet in my 
ear as I entered the parlor. 

“ No-o, not exactly,” I answered, re- 
membering vaguely how the Good-for- 
nothing had rattled on, and how I had 
listened; “but I think he is ready to 
confide in me.” 

Irene Lewis came home from a visit a 
few days later. I was disappointed in 
her. She was a school-girlish little 
thing, with the possibilities of the pho- 
tographic face of her yet undeveloped. 
In books she was at home, had read 
enormously, and written some poetry, 
she confessed shyly, but of people she 
knew absoluteiy nothing. After the 
first little flutter of welcome, she fitted 
into her own niche at the parsonage, 
and was with Aunt Janet most of the 
time. Don and I were constant com- 
panions, partly because we were both 
willing to have it so, and partly because 
aunt was a clever manager. That it 
was well for me, I could not deny. A 
relaxation of brain and nerve and a 
comfortable feeling of leisure and ease 
came over me in the atmosphere of my 
Donatello. .He seemed fond of me, 
because he knew that I admired him, 
and because I listened with unflagging 
interest to the tale of his scrapes, of 
how he had blundered into them and 
been helped out by his never-failing 
“luck.” 

Well, I idled all summer, petted by 
aunt and the little girls, inducted by 
Uncle John into the mysteries of great 
physical forces and the Prophesies of 
Daniel, reading Browning with Irene, 
chaperoned by Don indoors and out. I 
struck root in the pleasant parsonage, 
and it was only by a big wrench that I 
pulled myself out when the days grew 
cool and my increased strength gave 
me no excuse for remaining longer 
away from work. 

How forlorn Icame tobe! I seemed 
to grow into an old man, with hope be- 
hind and nothing but the grave before. 
A great hunger possessed me for Don, 
and I wrote his father and mother. I 
told them of my life since leaving them, 
of what Rhadamanthus Bros. said of 
my book, and then, in closing, as if it 
were an indifferent afterthought and 
not the cause of the whole letter, I 
wrote: “By the way, if Donald still 
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would like to make his home in New 
York, Dunn & Loane, the lawyers, will 
give him a desk in their office in return 
tor his doing some writing for them.” 
He came, took the position, and settled 
himself in the boarding-house where I 
was, in the room next to mine. 

What a time I had! My quiet, 
scholar’s life underwent a revolution. 
I had been in the habit of waking 
promptly at half-past seven. After 
waiting a morning or two and learn- 
ing that Don had no intention of 
breakfasting before 10 o’clock, I took it 
upon myself to callhim. At first it was 
an interesting experience. I laid my 
hand gently upon his tumbled curls and 
whispered “Donald!” An inarticulate 
murmur was all the response I received. 
Then I shook him still gently and spoke 
aloud. This was equally ineffectual. 
Finally I succeeded in making him open 
his eyes. They opened as round and 
bright as a baby’s and showed no more 
concern for life and its duties. ‘Oh, 
yes, I'll be right down,” he said cheer- 
fully. For a week I trusted him to his 
own guidance, and for a week he con- 
tinued his morning nap, after this slight 
interruption, until his customary hour 
for allowing himself to be disturbed. 
After that I planted myself on the bed 
and gave him no peace until he was 
partly dressed. 

It was as hard to get him into bed as 
it was togethimout. “ Why in thunder 
don’t you go to sleep, old man, and not 
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watch for me,” he would say when I 
met him reproachfully at the door of my 
room somewhere about 20r34.m. And 
realizing that I occupied toward my pro- 
tégé the position of the hen whose duck- 
ling will swim and laughs at her because 
she cannot, I dozed on the banks, and 
waited till he came ashore. One night 
he made considerable noise and I heard 
some one with him, some one to whom he 
was talking in low tones and who made 
a great racket on the stairs. It proved 
to be a dog, “a dandy,” his new owner 
declared. “ Weighs a hundred and four 
pounds and he’s only ten months old, 
pure blood-hound!” The brute eyed 
me suspiciously and I looked with cor- 
responding ill favor at him, as I sug- 
gested the possible reluctance of our 
landlady to admit the four-footed 
“dandy ” as an inmate of her house. 

“QO, she won’t kick,” replied Don care- 
lessly. “She knows me.” 

“Where did you get the thing?” 

“In the pound, five dollars. It took 
my last cent, that andhiscollar. You'll 
have to lend me this week’s board. But 
he’s a beauty ; ain’t you, Tige?” and he 
caressed the brute’s head with more af- 
fection than I had ever seen him show. 

To my dismay, Mrs. Green did not 
“kick,” and I, the hater of all things 
quadrupedal and hairy, was made the 
daily custodian of this sullen-eyed, big- 
muzzled creature, who spread his huge 
carcass in the middle of the floor and 
obliged me to walk around him. 


(p. gor.) 
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Donald was happy. Wherever he 
went, after business hours, his pet went 
too. They were known as Beauty and 
the Beast, and descriptions of them 
found their way into the Sunday papers. 

One evening I was startled by an appa- 
rition in blue silk tights and rose-col- 
ored doublet, which bowed with Don’s 
unmistakable manner and saucily threw 
me a kiss. 

“ What does this mean ?” I demanded 
crossly, admiring his shapely calves as 
only a man with no calves at all could 
admire them. 

“Chimes of Normandy, sweet child; 
kiss me quick and let me go.” 

“ What did you promise your father 
and mother?” 

“That I wouldn’t go off with a troop. 
I’m going om, right over here in 
Brooklyn. Won’t you come along?” 

“No, I won’t ; and I shall consider it 
my duty to inform your parents.” 

The silk tights and velvet doublet 
struck a tragic attitude before me. “Do- 
you think,” declaimed the rogue, ex- 
tending a plump leg and making a kick 
at the chandelier, “that such a shape as 
this should be extinguished by is 

“You're a vain puppy.” 

“Thanks, dear, thanks.” 

How handsome he looks, I thought ; 
and I suppose he read it in my eye, for 
he beamed like a summer sun, and tip- 
ping up my chin with his finger, began, 
“Now, don’t you think I’m just too 
sweet for anything?” 

“ Anything but a dancing-jack, you'll 
never be more.” 

This was said with a tolerably success- 
ful counterfeit of disgust, and in the 
injured tone with which he made his 
Parthian shots when wheedling and 
nonsense failed, my visitor exclaimed, 
“All right, I'll get square with you,” 
and marched from the room. 

Something of this sort was happen- 
ing the winter long. Donald did pretty 
much what he pleased with me and 
I went on with the fiction of control- 
ling. “I feel so safe about the dear 
boy, now that he is with you,” wrote 
Aunt Janet, and I groaned in spirit over 
my unwilling deception. “If you can 
spare the time, Frank, I wish you would 
go into the office and inquire about 

him,” she added in one of these confi- 
dential epistles. “ Of course he is doing 
well; he couldn’t be out nights and 
neglecting his work without your know- 
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ing it, but it is well to let these employers 
feel that there are people interested in 
those whom they employ.” 

With an uncomfortable feeling which 
I did not try to explain to myself, I 
called at the office of Dunn & Loane. 
A meek, little, sandy-haired youth, who 
represented all the virtues in which my 
charge was deficient, looked up as I put 
the question. 

“Mr. Grey? Oh, he hasn’t been here 
for weeks. This is his desk.” 

“ Do you know where he is,” I asked 
faintly. 

“No, I don’t ; but I don’t think he’s at 
work anywhere.” 

Probably not, I thought, and went 
crestfallen downstairs. I met the object 
of my search coming up. 

“Well, if this isn’t a go,” he cried, 
“ What under the sun . 

“Should bring me here to meet you 
where you are the first time in weeks ?” 
I finished tartly, “ Fate, I suppose.” 

“Not mine; my fate is never to get 
caught.” He laughed lightly, and look- 
ing me squarely in the face, he asked, 
“What are you going to do about it?” 

“What do you think I ought to do?” 

“Tell father, I suppose; but I don’t 
believe you will.” 

*“Come home with me,” I said gravely, 
“and we will talk it over.” 

“Can’t, possibly. I’ve got just time 
to catch the train for Manhattan, and I 
don’t want to lose the first race. Come 
on with me.” 

[go to the race! Methought I heard 
the bones of my ancestors rattle in their 
graves, 

“You say you want to see life as it 
is,” went on the tempter, “and that’s 
just the place for it.” I hesitated. “C 
you'll go,” and hailing a car he jumped 
aboard and pulled me after him. So 
this was the way I looked up a stray 
sheep, following meekly his mischievous 
guidance like any foolish woolly brother 
of them all! 

“ Now, don’t look grumpy,” persisted 
my companion ; “you're in for it, and 
may as well make the best of it. 
S—s—st, here boy!” the latter excla- 
mation was addressed to a slip of 
humanity who shook his ragged plum- 
age at the car doors and crowed 
“ Mornin’ Papers” with the unction of 
a young cock who has the business on 

his hands of waking the world. The 
transfer of papers for pennies rapidly 
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made, Donald turned to the department 
known as “Sporting News” and began 
reading a lot of gibberish in which the 
names of pagan divinities, favorite 
operas, brands of wine, and only the 
initiated know what not, were mingied 
in a bewildering manner. These, it 
seemed, were the horses. “That’s a 
good one,” he said now and then, or 
frowned disapproval on some pre- 
tender. 
“So that’s what you have been doing 
when we thought you 
were at the office ?” I said. 
“Well, yes, part of the 
time. That old fool, 
Dunn, kept me writing 
briefs and serving sum- 
monses, and hardly gave 
me enough to keep body 
and soul together. How 
did you think I got these 
clothes, Silly?” He sur- 
veyed with complacency 
the suit of fashionable cut 
and hue which adorned 
his comeliness. 
I did not have a chance 
to reply, for we were at 
the ferry and I was 
pushed and pulled along 
until I found myself over 
the river and in the open 
cars labeled conspicu- 
ously “Sheepshead Bay 
Races.” I shrank intoa 
corner and longed for the 
ordinary street-car, where 
some doubt of my desti- 
nation cloaked me from 
the eyes of my fellow- 
passengers. Their glances 
seemed to say “You're 
another;” “You're one of 
us.” I wished that I could 
deny it. A plump Jewess 
with three enormous dia- 
monds under her double chin leaned 
forward and asked me to signal a paper 
boy, but he was already coming our 
way. He carried a small pink sheet, 
which found a generous patronage. 
Don folded his copy into a square, 
holding the lists for the day, and said: 
“T’ll prick those I think will win and 
you see at the end of the day how many 
were right. Here, I’ll put Glen Allan 
first and Jack of Hearts for place.” 
“What does that mean?” I asked, 
interested in spite of myself. 


‘IN BLUE SILK TIGHTS.” 
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“Second, of course,—and here Jim 
McGowan to win and Abraham for place. 
Now you take the paper, and I'll read 
them off the betting card.” I took the 
sporting sheet and pricked with a pin 
the names he gave me. I, Frank 


Wetherington, candidate for honors in 
the literary world, born a gentleman 
and educated in the strictest of ortho- 
dox environments, I pricked horses on 
a sporting paper because this cub of a 
boy bid me ! 


Others on the car were 
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doing the same, and I heard on all sides 
discussions of the favorites. 

“T tell you he’s out-classed,” piped a 
thin, bald-headed man to his neighbor 
who wore the brilliant necktie and 
flashing pin of the professional sport. 

“No such a thing,” snapped the other. 

“Tf you put any money on him, you'll 
be sorry,” urged the first. 

“T had it from his owner and the 
jockey who is to ride him.” 

“No good; they’re all—liars. Study 
the horses, I say, study the horses.” So 
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they went on. A bevy of girls in bright 
spring dresses and huge feathered hats 
occupied the seats directly behind the 
driver. They had a nonchalant air, as 
of those who float with the tide, un- 
mindful where it carries them. A 
gaunt, gray-haired woman, clad in 
clinging garments of dingy black, and 
wearing a helmet-like bonnet, strode 
along over the plank walk looking as if 
she understood her business and intend- 
ed to succeed init. “An old stager,” 
whispered Don. 

At the entrance he decorated me 
with a gay pasteboard ticket swung by 
a silken cord from my button-hole, but 
I tucked it speedily out of sight. 

The grand stand was already filling 
with men and women, old and young, 
black and white, novice and veteran. 
There was my big Jewess in company 
with another who might have been her 
mother. There were husbands and 
wives making a day of it, the men bet- 
ting leisurely and with some prudent 
casting about for ideas, the women 
anxious and troubled, saying “ Oh dear, 
I told you so,” at losses, and “ Are you 
sure? How lovely!” at the gains. 

Don had left me for a visit to the 
paddock, but came up as the horses 
appeared. A murmur of applause 
greeted the great, long-legged creatures 
who reared and plunged as if eager to 
be off. Then a buzz of excited discus- 
sion mingled with the gay strains of 
band music. “ How do you like it?” 
inquired Don at my elbow, but before 
I could reply every one shrieked 
“'They’re off!” 

They wer’nt, though. It took several 
dashes from the post, followed by 
several recalls, to make a go. At last 
the flag dropped, a hush of suppressed 
agitation succeeded the chatter, and 
then in spite of the cries “ Down in 
front!” all were on tiptoe, joining in a 
perfect hubbub. 

“Orvid leads!” 

“No, he doesn’t. That’s Glen Allan.” 

“They’re pulling his head off!” 

“Tea Tray! Tea Tray!” 

I glanced at my companion. His 
face was white, his hands were shaking 
so that he could hardly hold his betting 
card. He shouted with the rest as the 
cavalcade swept past, and I could not 
resist a sigh of relief when I learned 
that his horse was the winner. 

“All right, old man,” he called out, 
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and went down among the bookmakers 
for his money. leaving me to listen to 
the comments of the crowd. They were 
good natured over defeat, and by no 
means boisterous when fortunate. 

Don presently returned and dropping 
into the seat behind me, unfolded his 
betting card and said, “I’ve got 
Florence M. this time. She never went 
back on me.” 

“Ts that the way you bet ? 
you took the best horse?” 

“We're all superstitious at times.” 
He shrugged his shoulders adding with 
a laugh, “ You’ll hear the Jews shouting 
for Abraham. There they go!” 

Again the hush and the murmur, 
again the entire company sprang to 
their feet, while now and then a voice 
shriller than the rest was heard 
announcing the progress of the race. 

“Lend me a five, Frank?” asked Don 
suddenly, and I knew that he had lost 
everything. 

“Do be careful,” I said, yielding up 


I thought 


the bill with some reluctance. “If you’re 


bound to bet, have some system about 
it. Not that I approve of it, at all, and 
I shall not let you have another cent.” 
I spoke testily, but what did Don care? 
He had the money. “Now you root 
for me,” he said. 

“ Root ?” 

“Yes, goin for me to win. 
mind on it. 


Put your 
Will for it,” and off he went. 

I don’t think it was because of my 
five dollar investment, but I “rooted” 
with might and main, and the “result” 
as Don choose to call it was astounding. 
The favorite fell in the steeple-chase 


and a long-shot won. The grand stand 
became a mass of restless figures, a 
bedlam of excited voices. 

Where was Don? 

He came at last, a look of unmistak- 
able triumph on his face. 

“T guessed right that time—seventy- 
five on your five! Come on, let’s go 
home, I’ve had enough.” 

This was the beginning of my advent- 
ures in company with the Good-for- 
nothing. 

“Now you're seeing the world, old 
chap,” he would say. “Now you are 
getting stuff for something beside dry 
poems and essays. You'll write a big 
novel one of these days.”’ I swallowed 
the bait and the hook with it, and let 
him draw me into the very places out 
of which I had promised to keep him. 
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“Mother won’t care as long as I’m with 
you. It’s the bad company she’s afraid 
of. When I’m with you, I am safe.” 

So he coaxed and I went with him 
again and again. For awhile the novelty 
of my presence pleased him; then he 
began to bring up all sorts of vicious- 
looking specimens of humanity and to 
introduce them tome. “You ought to 
study that class as well as the others,” 
he urged, when I demurred. But I 
knew it was from his own relish for the 
loafers that he attached them to us, not 
from any desire to advance my studies. 
I dropped off from going with him, and 
he did not seem to mind it. A coolness 
sprang up between us, encouraged by 
my friend Judkins, who took me to task 
for the slovenly way in which I had 
been writing of late, and urged me to 
throw off the “ incubus,” as he persisted 
in styling Don. An open break was 


prevented by the arrival of the time for 
our promised visit to Riverdale. 
* Eo * * 


The family received us with open 
arms. As far as they knew, Don had 
passed a phenomenal year, and it had 
been accomplished through my efforts. 
That made heroes of us both. Such 
spasms of conscience as I might have 
had were choked off by my partner in 
deceit, and, indeed, it would require the 
heart of a Brutus to disturb Aunt Janet’s 
beautiful and unwonted serenity. 

In the sweet solitudes of the country 
home, however, and surrounded by its 
pure atmosphere, I was aroused to 
complete consciousness of my own cul- 
pability. I realized that I had been 
taking false weights and measures. A 
lie assumed its own dark livery and did 
not appear in aesthetic grays, with white 
spots in the high lights. Betting and 
gambling no longer frisked under the 
harlequin banner of Play, but stalked 
grimly about, showing their own ugly, 
determined faces. ‘The ghosts of the 
old Puritan virtues, Industry, Truth, 
Sobriety, arose solemnly in their wind- 
ing sheets and shook the finger of scorn 
at Idleness, Artifice and Mirth. 

Nothing of this sort troubled Don. 
He slid out of one life into another with 
extraordinary agility, and seemed as 
content to take precedence among the 
saints as he had been to rank as chief 
among the sinners. In either sphere he 
was the young magician, bringing in 
his train, like another Allegro, jest and 
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jollity, quips and cranks and all sorts of 
bright nonsense. 

I was entertained, with the rest, until 
I saw how he dazzled Irene. That, for 
some reason or other, I could not en- 
dure. I could not bear to see her face 
alight with appreciation of his fun. Her 
soft brown eyes made me think of the 
woodland pools where the fabled Nixie 
dwells. 1 could not bear to have this. 
unworthy youngster disturb their quiet 
depths and bring shy, hidden spirits to 
the surface. But he did. 

He was handsomer than ever, with a 
new moustache, a frisky, golden affair 
which perked up at the ends and lent a 
sauce piquante to his melancholy eyes. 

I don’t like to think of that summer, 
and, indeed, it is not necessary for the 
clearness of my story that I should dwell 
upon it. 

Don remained in Riverdale, taking 
singing lessons of a Professor Zimmer- 
man, who had drifted into the country 
for his health. Soon after my return 
to New York Don’s engagement to 
Irene was announced. “It is so pretty 
to see them together,” gushed the 
mother. “They are writing an opera, 
Irene the words and Don the music. 
Don is studying thorough bass, so as to 
put it down properly. His father will 
send him abroad in the fall.” Then the 
letters grew fewer and less communi- 
cative. I concluded that the thread of 
Don’s goodness had been drawn out to 
such a length that there was danger of 
its breaking. Irene was not very well, 
Aunt said, and she herself had had 
headaches all through the spring. I 
decided to run up to Riverdale in July 
and find out for myself the condition of 
affairs ; but on the first day of that 
scorching month, Don himself appeared. 

My greeting, I fear, failed to satisfy 
his ideas of hospitality. 

“T had to make a break,” he replied 
to my ejaculation of surprise and dis- 
may. 

“ Where’s your fiancée, or should I say 
financiere ?” 

“ Come, now, none of that ;” he look- 
ed hurt. 

“ How did you get away?” I asked, 
with more cordiality. 

“Told Irene I had business. She felt 
shaky, but I’m all through with ¢hat/” 
He waved his hand in rejection of 
past frivolities. 

“T hope so,” I returned, trying to 
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speak cheerfully. ‘“ How long are you 
going to be in town?” 

“A day or two. Any one in my old 
room ?” 

“ No.” 

“T'll see Mrs. Green and engage it for 
a couple of nights.” 

With the perversity which signalized 
her sex in their dealings with my scape- 
grace cousin, Mrs. Green was extrava- 
gantly glad to see him, and he was soon 
reinstated in his old quarters, coming 
and going as he pleased. 

It was the first summer I had remain- 
ed in the city so late. The heat was 
becoming intolerable. No one who has 
not seen it can imagine New York City 
in July. The great, restless monster 
lies panting and subdued, a film over 
its bright, cruel eyes, its claws sheath- 
ed. The dirtiest vagabond in the alleys 
can come up and pluck it by the beard. 
Nothing seems worth the taking pains 
for, neither dress, nor manners, nor 
mode of life. Men go their ways sober- 


ly, doggedly, and because they cannot’ 


help themselves. It was fearfully de- 
pressing to me, and I would have fled, 
taking the remaining sheets of my 
manuscript, but the Good-for-nothing 
persisted in staying. The heat grew 
more and more intense. The papers 
were full of it. The chronicle of deaths 
filled the columns side by side with 
records of the races, which flourished 
in spite of the tropical weather, at 
Monmouth and at Sheepshead. These, 
I concluded, attracted and held my 
cousin ; but I asked no questions, until 
one morning, as he started out for the 
day, I caught the unusual sparkle of a 
diamond in his shirt. 

“Where did you get that?” I asked 
sharply. His eyes evaded mine, and 
he answered with some uneasiness de- 
spite the flippancy of his tone. 

“That’s all right; a friend of mine 
let me take it to make a front!” 

Examination revealed that the dia- 
mond was set as a lady’s ear-ring, which 
was clumsily stitched into his cravat. 

“Whose is it ?” I demanded, savagely. 

“Tf you must know, it’s Preakness’s. 
He wants me to sell the set here.” 

“Who in the name of all that’s out- 
landish is Preakness?” 

“Why, Zimmerman’s friend. I can’t 
stop any longer. There’s my car!” 

Full of forebodings I returned to my 
room. How hot it was! The atmos- 
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phere was like a terrible enchantment. 
For a while I wrestled with it, then, 
overpowered, dropped my head upon 
my arms and fell asleep. How long I 
slept I could not tell, but when I awoke 
Don was standing over me. “ Wake up, 
can’t you?” he was saying crossly, and 
as I opened my eyes, he broke into a 
dry sob, “Oh, Frank, I’m in an awful 
hole !” 

I became wide awake at once. 

“Matthews advanced me money on 
Preakness’s diamonds,” he said hur- 
riedly, ‘‘ and I lost it.” 

“ Matthews?” 

“That fake. 
you do. 
way.” 

“ How much is it ?” 

“Two hundred dollars.” 

“Two hundred dollars?” It might as 
well be two thousand. I had just fifty 
in the house, enough to pay expenses 
until I had completed the work upon 
which I was then engaged. 

“Can’t you help me?” he cried. 
“Think of mother and Irene.” 

“T am thinking of them,” I said 
pitilessly. “I am thinking it’s about 
time they found you out.” 

An expression of terror came over 
his face, stripping it of its ethereal 
beauty, making it commonplace and 
unattractive. 

“T’m sure I don’t know what I can do 
for you, Donald,” I repeated in chilly 
tones, growing more and more remorse- 
less, as the unrestrained violence of his 
misery poured itself forth. Where 
was the lovable, bewitching boy ? Van- 
ished, displaced by a fellow with blood- 
shot eyes and weak, dissipated mouth, 
a “poor devil, down on his luck.” All 
attempt to be winsome and charming 
was thrown aside. He swore coarsely, 
brutally, and with a scowling, ugly face ; 
then meeting with no response from 
me, he left the room. 

As soon as he had removed himself 
the past began to plead with me softly ; 
insinuating visions of the merry Don 
whom I had known, to efface the image 
of this degraded, desperate fellow. 
Humorous, yet half pathetic, were they 
all, and all told of the whimsical strug- 
gle of the child of Bohemia. 

I groped for the scattered leaves of 
my manuscript, trying to form some 
plan, and there was that ridiculous let- 
ter, signed “ Your loving son; all but 


You know, of course 
I ran up against him on Broad- 
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Frank’s.” And what chatty, confidential 
ways he had. Good heavens, he must 
not go down ! 
Let's see. 
avenue. 
money. 


Judkins was on Lexington 
I would see him and get the 


‘““ALL RIGHT, OLD MAN.” 


I found Judkins packing to leave the 
city, but struck by my looks—I was 
half sick with the heat and the anxiety 

he sat down among his boxes and 
listened to my story. It was of no use 
to storm over the “incubus,” he saw 
from my manner I was bound to see 
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the thing through. He deliberated a 
moment and then said, “I have a 
friend on Broadway, a lawyer, keen and 
sharp as a successful New York lawyer 
is bound to be, but with the kindest 
heart in the world under his legal 
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mannerisms. He will help you out.” 
He scrawled a few lines and handed 
them to me in an envelope directed to 
Mr. Frank Dayton, with an address far 
down on Broadway. Ithanked him and 
left, too full of my errand as yet to feel 
any embarrassment. 
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But when the shrewd brown eyes of 
the lawyer looked into and through me 
—and they had a way of twitching while 
he spoke, which gave him a cynical air 
—I began to feel very foolish and Quix- 
otic. If he had the warmest heart in 
the world he certainly did not wear it 
on his sleeve. And the volley of ques- 
tions that he fired at me, each aimed at 
the bull’s-eye of my poor little secret ! 

“You want two hundred dollars? 
What for? Yourself?” 

“No; a friend.” 

“ What does your friend want it for?” 
Now, don’t lie, said the keen brown 
eyes, and I couldn’t, even had my pre- 
vious education taught me how. 

“To get himself out of a scrape,” I 
answered boldly. 

“What sort of a scrape?” and it had 
to be told, the pitiful, shameful story. 

“ H-m !” sneered the lawyer. “ You’re 
the first fool of the kind I’ve seen in 
trousers. Women are ready enough to 
throw themselv es under the Juggernaut 


of men’s vices, that is to be expected ;° 


but another man!” 


I felt myself color painfully. Why 


did Judkins send me into such a humili- 
ating position? “I can offer security,” I 
said, with as much dignity as I could. 


“What security ?” he demanded. 

I drew from my pocket, with trem- 
bling fingers, my last letter from Messrs. 
Rhadamanthus, stating the terms at 
which they had accepted my book. 
Then I unrolled the completed chapters 
and placed them before him ; only one 
was needed to fulfill my task. 

“ How long have you been at work on 
this thing ?” 

“ A year, off and on. 
boilers in between.” 

“H-m!” And this time the exclama- 
tion became a perfect snort of disgust. 

“You'll sacrifice this, or a generous 
slice of it, for an unprincipled scoun- 
drel? My dear fellow”—here the 
“legal mannerisms” fell off, and I hada 
glimpse of “the warmest heart in the 
world,” as he laid his hand on my shoul- 
der and spoke with exquisite gentleness 
—“ My dear fellow, I can’t let you do 
this thing. It would be the height of 
injustice to yourself and to him. As 
long as you will carry him on your 
shoulders, so long youmay. By George,” 
—with a sudden fury—‘I’d like to see 
him in a striped suit, breaking stones. 
I’ve seen his kind, if not him.” 


There were pot- 
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In vain did I summon the graceful 
figure of my cousin to my mind to plead 
with me and help me plead for him. 
The Law had taken the flower of my 
romance in its uncompromising jaws 
and was squeezing the life and beauty 
out of it. I rescued the fragile blos- 
som and tried to smooth it into shape. 

“Tf he were a common loafer I would 
let him go, but we concede something 
to talent, and he is talented. He has a 
wonderful voice, and this fall he is to 
go-abroad to have it cultivated.” 

“He'll bring up at Monte Carlo,” 
blurted out the unbeliever. 

“And he has written some charming 
music—at least, he has composed it.” 

“T suppose you wrote it out?” 

I nodded assent. He laughed satiri- 
cally. I began to despair. I put the 
letter again in my pocket, rolled up the 
manuscript and took my hat. “ Where 
are you going?” demanded Mr. Dayton. 

“To try some other place,” I an- 
swered, dismally. 

“Hold on,” he cried, laying his hand 
on my arm. “Can’t you be reasoned 
out of this piece of nonsense? You’re a 
queer chap to think of doing such a 
thing.” 

I made no reply. 

“Give it up, will you?” 

“No, I won't. Ill do it for his 
mother’s sake, if not for his own,” and I 

made a move toward the door. 

“ You're an idiot,” muttered the law- 
yer, “ but if you’re determined to be one, 
I can’t help it,” and growling something 
under his breath, he went to his desk 
and began to write a check. 

“Sit down there,” he said, gruffly, 
pointing to a chair, “and write your 
note.” He dipped the pen he had been 
using and handed it to me. ‘“ Payable 
in three months?” I assented in a be- 
wildered way and wrote the note as he 
directed. Then he handed me the 
check, which I folded and laid away in 
my pocketbook, thanking him as I did 
so, in words I could never recall. 

“You are faint,” said the lawyer, in 
the same gentle voice which he had 
used when he was fingering my care- 
fully written manuscript. “Wait a 
minute until you are somewhat over 
this, and we will go around the corner 
and get some dinner.” I glanced up at 
the office-clock. It was almost seven. 

“ No, no,” I protested, weakly. Apart 
from my reluctance to incur further 
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obligations, I felt that I could not en- 
dure another half-hour in the presence 
of one who had made me assume such 
childish proportions. I might as well 
have protested against the winds blow- 
ing, or the rain falling, or any other 
process of nature taking its natural 
course. He conducted me, with a firm 
grasp, down the stairs and around the 
corner to a clean, unpretentious restaur- 
ant, where he proceeded to fill me with 
every good thing on the bill of fare. 
Not a word did he utter, from the mo- 
ment of leaving the office, of what had 
occurred there, but discussed men and 
books in a bright, off-hand fashion, as 
refreshing as the meat and drink. When 
he finally put me on a car and wished 
me a cheery good-evening, I was 
another man. 

Iran upstairs at the boarding-house, 
nearly knocking down Mrs. Green, 
whose portly person emitted a sound 
between a puff and a groan. She re- 


covered herself immediately, and cried‘ 


“QO, sir, I’m so glad to see you! There’s 
a man here who wants Mr. Grey. I 
told him Mr. Grey’s out.” 

“Donald out ?” I gasped. 

“Yes, sir; he went out soon after 
he’d had lunch. The man’s in the par- 
lor. I thought p’raps you’d rather not 
have him in your room,” 

“Quite right, Mrs. Green,” I said 
briefly, and ran down again into the 
dingy little parlor. 

On the sofa in the corner sat 
thews, as I expected. 

“Mr. Grey ain’t in, the lady says,” he 
ejaculated. 

“No,” I replied, frigidly. 

“D’ye know when he’s 
back ?” 

“No, I don’t.” 


Mat- 


expected 


I remained standing. 
“Well, p’raps you'll do. He says your 


a friend of his’n. This mornin’ I let 
him have some money on these.” He 
produced a tiny box, in which, on pink 
cotton, reposed the fatal ear-rings. 
“Fust t’was a hundred, then he lost 
and kep’ on till t’was two hundred. I 
was to call ’round to-night after it.” 

Without speaking, I produced Mr. 
Dayton’s check, letting him see that it 
was thoroughly reliable. “You will 
please give me the ear-rings and I will 
give you this.” 

To do the fellow justice, I do not be- 
lieve that he had any idea of retaining 
the jewels if he could recover his money, 
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but he was evidently surprised at my 
promptness. He surrendered the dia- 
monds without a word. 

“ Have you any record of this?” I in- 
quired, making the most of the prudence 
hammered into me on Broadway. 

“There warn’t no papers exchanged 
betwixt us,” and remembering how loose 
were usually the transactions between 
Don and his cronies I believed him. 

I breathed easier as I went upstairs, 
clasping in my hand the pasteboard 
box which represented so much. A 
fresh surprise was awaiting me. Pinned 
around the neck of the bronze goddess 
that presides over my writing-table was 
something like a bib—a note from Don, 
of course ; another plea for forgiveness 
and help. No? What was this? Don 
giving up? Don threatening—swicide ? 

“ Poor old Frank! I know from every- 
thing you say and the way you look 
that your patience is worn out. I don’t 
blame you. You might as well give 
it up—you and mother and Irene. 
You'll never make anything out of me. 
It isn’t in me. I'm going to get out 
before everybody finds out what I am. 
Preakness will never know but the 
stones were in my pocket and were 
stolen when I swam out. For that is 
what I am going to do. I am just off 
for Coney Island. They will all think 
it is an accident except you. Good- 
bye, old fellow, and thanks for all you 
have done for me.” 

The note dropped. I hid my face in 
my hands, and then, I will confess, the 
first feeling I had was that I had been 
unfairly dealt with. “The grisly mon- 
ster” had put his hand on my shoulder 
too many times for him to assume for 
me his usual terrors. Life, as I had 
known it, was much more to be dreaded. 
This as an excuse for the resentment 
which I felt, as I realized that all my 
efforts had been in vain, thanks to the 
impatient youngster who had, as he 
would have said, “cleared out,” and left 
me with the burden of the awful secret, 
if I did not exchange it for the still 
greater burden of disclosure. Then 
came the sudden appreciation of his 
fate. My winsome companion, my lova- 
ble, though tormenting, charge! Oh, 
whet would Aunt Janet say? And Irene? 
For some reason or other Uncle John 
did not appear in the company of ghost- 
ly mourners. I took a turn or two up 
and cown the room, then glanced at the 
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note. Two p.m. it was dated. It was 
now after eight. I might catch the last 
boat, if I hurried, and hurry I did, fol- 
lowing with such energy the huge crowd 
which swarmed aboard that I brought 
down upon myself the wrath of two 
brawny Irishwomen, who could easily 
have ducked me overboard, but who be- 
lieved that I had it in my mind to per- 
form this unkindly act forthem. The 
great plank swayed and groaned be- 
neath our feet, the whistle blew and we 


‘* OH, FRANK, I’M IN AN AWFUL HOLE!” 

were off. A gay, pleasure-approving 
moon swung high in the heavens and 
encouraged the revelers who gathered 
on the upper deck and listened ‘6 the 
tinkling music of a stringed quartette. 
It was a happy-go-lucky, Bohemian 
crowd, a cruel reminder of the young 
prince of that sunny land, whe m.ght 
now be lying fathoms deep in tlie shin- 
ing dark water, over which we sailed so 
merrily. And yet he so shrank from 
death. Don a spirit? Don separated 
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from the beautiful body which seemed 
his only essence? It was impossible to 
conceive ; he was a part of the world of 
flowers and fruits, of dark-eyed, slender 
deer, of simple, graceful steeds. But 
what would he have become if he had 
continued in the path he had been taking 
for the past two or three years, during 
which I had watched the youthful light 
fade out of his face, and the cunning, 
grasping, devil-may-care expression 
grow and grow, making its beauty 
hideous ? 

A quotation from Haw- 
thorne occurred to me— 
something I had read that 
very day: “Persons who 
can only be graceful and 
ornamental should die 
young, and never be seen 
with gray hair and 
wrinkles.” How could I be 
cold-blooded enough to 


think of such a thing in 
connection with one whom 
Thad loved, yes, loved with- 
out reserve, without selfish- 
ness, without — jealousy ? 

What serpent hissed that 
word in my ear? 





What 
fiend tormented me with 
memories of this time and 
‘that when I had wondered 
if Irene Lewis’ pure, sweet 
heart would ever ache with 
the knowledge of his un- 
worthiness, and longed to 
prove the worthiness of 
O traitor ! 

With bowed head, I al- 
lowed the throng to bear 
me with them across the 
bridge to the enchanted 
island, with its bubbles of 
light, strung like dewdrops 
on cobwebs, from end to 
end of the long walks; with 
its donkeys and barges, its 
bewildering merry-go-rounds and huge 
observatories ; its multitudes of laugh- 
ing, chattering men, women and chil- 
dren—or should all be ranked under the 
third class, in this, the play-ground of 
New York City? So perplexing and 
overpowering was the gaiety that it was 
hard to remember on what errand I 
had come. From one bathing house to 
another I went, hope increasing with 
every failure to find a trace of him I 
sought. At last, and with what anguish, 
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I recognized the pile of wearing apparel 
which an old German showed, apolo- 
getically, as if he were to blame. “I 
hadn’ no idee,” he said over and over 
again. “De young man seem so well 
and heartee. I hadn’ no tought but he’d 
be back all right.” 

“ What time did he go out?” 

“’Bout four. Its no use, now.” 

I tried to keep back the tears, but 
they would come, a scalding contrast to 
my recent cool philosophizing. 

How they pleaded for him; the heap 
of flannel and linen, the tumbled tie, 
the jaunty felt hat, each perme- 
ated with his personality ! 

Choking with grief, I gathered 
up the armful which had sud- 
denly grown too sacred for any 
one else’s handling, and took 
my way to the wharf to await 
the returning boat. I leaned 
against a post there, utterly deso- 
late. 

And it was really done, this 
dreadful deed, this most un- 
natural of all deeds; unnatural 
when the doer is old and world- 
weary, much more when, as now, 
he is young and beautiful, loving 
and beloved. It was cruel, as 
if he had robbed another in- 
stead of himself. 

And the wrong of it, which 
my orthodox training forced me 
to consider. Where was he now— 
ah, where? Would the Power 
above, thus defied and affronted, 
deal as gently with the boy as 
my own heart was now inclining 
me todo? Could Don wheedle 
the Almighty Ruler as he had 
always succeeded in wheedling 
those of us who knew him here? 

I longed to plead for him, as I 

had pleaded with Dayton that afternoon, 
only with more tenderness and warmth. 
My boy, my beantiful boy ! 

I hardly know how I found my way 
back to New York and to Riverdale. 
Somehow or other I broke the terrible 
news to the Greys, telling with late 
loyalty just what I determined Don 
would have me tell, and no more. The 
diamonds were restored to Preakness. 
I remained at the parsonage the remain- 
der of the summer, comforting Aunt 
Janet as well as I could, and seeking to 
divert Irene from her grief. To my 
surprise she bore it remarkably well; 
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at first, I concluded,’ because she was 
occupied in sustaining Aunt Janet in 
her crushing sorrow—poor Aunt Janet, 
to whom her idealized darling had be- 
come an angel of light. Uncle John, 
too, seemed to forget that he had ever 
disapproved of his son. The entire 


family realized only what they had lost, 
not what they had been relieved from. 

It was November, four months after 
my arrival in Riverdale, when I left it ; 
every one there clung to me, and no one 
in New York especially desired my re- 
But, in November, imperative 


turn. 





‘WHAT WAS THIS?” (2. 47/7.) 

business with publishers called me 
home. Irene and I had a long walk 
and talk the moonlit night before I 
went. I had found among Don’s ef- 
fects the words of the songs she wrote 
for him, and wished and yet feared to 
give them to her. To my surprise she 
took them quietly and without a word 
save “Thank you.” It may be womanly 
dignity, largued; she had grown very 
like the mature picture of herself, taken 
the first summer I was in Riverdale. I 
turned and looked at her searchingly. 
Her eyes were dewy, but the agony of 
intense suffering was not there. 
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“Poor Donald!” I exclaimed. “ Yes, 
poor Donald !” she echoed, “ poor, weak, 
willful boy.” I gave astart. That was 
not the tone in which a woman like her 
would speak of one who should have 
been her husband. A fluttering hope 
beat in my breast. She was beginning 
to see somewhat the difference between 
Donald and—O, traitor again! Only four 
months dead, and I was trying to creep 
into the heart he had leftlonely. I hur- 
ried her home, said a distant good-night 
and took the earliest morning train for 
New York. That was in November. 
In January—how well I remember the 
frosty afternoon it came—there was a 
telegram from Aunt Janet. ‘Come 
home”—thus she would insist upon 
my calling the parsonage—‘news of 
Don.” 

For an instant, God forgive me! I did 
not rejoice asI should. Ever since I 
left Riverdale, Irene and I had been cor- 
responding, and her letters had encour- 
aged me in the belief that when I asked 
her to become my wife, as I intended to 
do in the spring, she would not refuse. 
Now 

I packed up and went to Riverdale that 
night. Of course, there was a house- 


ful of rejoicing relatives, and no one 


presumed to criticise the manner in 
which the Good-for-nothing had played 
upon their hearts. He had, as every 
one knew, swum out and never come 
back; but instead of becoming food for 
fishes, he had been picked up by a New 
York boat, given a false name, found a 
chance to sail for Germany, and was 
now singing in Vienna. 

“You know,” wrote the scapegrace, 
“Zimmerman always said the ladies of 
Vienna would help me if I could get to 
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them, and they have. I have a real, 
live princess for a patroness, and she 
seems satisfied with my progress. It 
won't be long before I can send for all 
of you to come over and see me.” 

Still magnificent in his promises and 
still lucky! Not a word of the diamonds 
nor of Irene. Perhaps he had forgotten 
both. No, after dinner, when we two 
were alone for a moment in the library, 
she slipped a note into my hand. It was 
from Don. 

“T made an ass of myself in New 
York,” he said, bluntly, “ and really had 
to skip. I don’t suppose Frank has 
told you about it, but he may.” And 
then he went on with a lame apology 
for what was “written in her interest,” 
namely, that she was better off without 
him, it would be years before he could 
marry, his life would be a roving one. 

“You see he doesn’t want me,” she 
said with a nervous little laugh, as I 
crumpled the half-sheet and threw it 
into the fire. 

“T’m glad of it, for I do.” The shy, 
smiling glance which the fawn’s eyes 
gave me, under their long lashes, was 
answer enough for me. 

That was two years ago. This sum- 
mer, the three little girls, who are no 
longer little, sail for Germany with 
their father and mother, to travel and 
visit Don. Aunt Janet can wait no 
longer. Not that the singer sent for 
them, but he will be as glad to see them 
as if he had done so. 

Irene and I are living in New York. 
I have nothing to forgive the Good-for- 
nothing, although he left two jewels in 
pawn for me to ransom, for he threw 
away a third which is the “ brightest in 
my crown.” A. B. Warp. 
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HE twenty-fifth of October, 1892, 
was the last of five pleasant days 
in beautiful San Francisco. Never 
did lucky mortal find more enjoy- 

ment crowded into the same period of 
time, and never was weanderer’s lot cast 
among nobler fellows than the big: 
hearted scorchers and roadsters of ’Fris- 
co’s wheeling clubs. But the good ship 
Oceanic, of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company’s fleet, would steam from her 
pier at mid-afternoon, and those who 
proposed being in her for the trans- 
Pacific trip had need to get themselves 
and their belongings aboard in season. 
When the actual moment for the ship- 
ward movement arrived I almost waver- 
ed. My next step lay beyond Uncle 
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Sam’s domain, and strange scenes and 
people and unknown adventures were 
awaiting me. 

To wheel around a world is no trifling 
task, and I began to realize the magni- 
tude of my undertaking when I was 
about to pass beyond the confines of 
my native continent. As far as the 
Pacific coast I had always retained the 
privilege of giving up the tour, and also 
the ability to face right-about and wheel 
homeward. But once aboard the Oceanic 
and started on the long voyage across 
the Pacific, and no compromise wes 
possible ; come weal or woe the world- 
girdling must then be completed if the 
wheelman’s health and strength could 
stand the ordeal. This approach to 
blue funk—for, of course, I never for 
an instant serious/y considered giving 

i vas natural enough, and 
was fostered mainly by an aversion to 
bidding farewell to my new friends and 
their fascinating metropolis. Sometimes 
I vaguely wondered what might await 
me in lands over-sea, and was I to be 
asked to face any serious perils. Of my 
good pneumatic, by this time almost en- 
deared to me as a faithful friend, I had 
no doubts. I was not likely to find any 
worse country than the mountain region 
successfully traversed, where my safety 
had been put to such severe tests, 
and had stood them so nobly that noth- 
ing could shake my confidence in the 
machine. Musing over the many trials 
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and toilsome days of the trans-conti- 
nental journey dispelled my doubts like 
magic, and at last [mounted the wheel 
and sped for the ship in the best of 
spirits. A number of good fellows 
escorted me to the pier, and a few mo- 
ments later our last handshakes had 
been given, and I and the wheel and 
camera had touched American soil for 
the last time for many a day. 

Crowds of people were on board and 
on the pier to bid their friends farewell. 
Among them were hundreds of Chinese 
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A TYPICAL HOUSE IN HONOLULU. 


and Japanese, men and women. Some 
ladies of a missionary society were on 
deck singing sacred songs in honor of 
missionaries departing for the Orient. 
Strong hands grasped the gang-plank, 
and soon the ship slowly steamed out 
into the bay, leaving astern the singing 
and shaking of handkerchiefs of the 
multitude on the dock. For a time I 
could see my friends, the wheelmen, 
waving farewells, then crowded ship- 
ping hid them from view. Goat Island, 
Angel Island, and Aleatraz—San Fran- 
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cisco—rapidly receded. On we went, 
passing ships and schooners anchored 
in the harbor, past Fort Point, anc at 
last slipped between the rocky cliffs: of 
the Golden Gate. 

One more look at the seal rocks and 
we steamed across the bar and hea’ d 
for open sea. A large schooner 1..w 
hove in sight, bearing down on the 
Oceanic. When within three hundred 
yards she swung up into the wind and 
lowered a small boat ; a rope ladder was 
thrown over the side of our steamer and 
the pilot said 
good-by. The 
Oceanic was now 
cut off from com- 
munication with 
the world. The 
sea was smooth, 
and we bowled 
along at twelve 
knots an _ hour, 
followed bya 
dozen sea gulls. 

The Oceanic 
was one of the 
first ships of her 
kind—built long 
but very narrow, 
four hundred 
feet in length 
and but forty feet 
wide. This was 
her seventy- 
eighth trip. 
There were 
forty-four cabin 
passengers,most- 
ly missionaries 
and their fami- 
lies, also two Jap- 
anese and one 
Chinese Manda- 
rin, the latter a 
Chinese consul 
from New York 
City. In the steerage were four hun- 
dred and eighty-seven Chinamen and 
Japanese returning home, probably 
with enough money to live in idleness 
the balance of their lives. The entire 
crew, except the officers, were Chinese, 
and most excellent sailors. 

In the evening a strong wind arose, 
and the vessel started rolling. I grew 
terribly dizzy, yet managed to eat, and 
quickly retired to bed and slept soundly. 
In the morning I was refreshed, but on 
rising to my feet reeled across the 
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stateroom like a drunken man, every- 
thi... swimming before me. My enor- 
mors appetite while wheeling across the 
States was gone, and all I cared to do 
was to lie down. Some of the passen- 
ge, .fared badly, but I escaped with 
dizziness. 

The third day out nearly all recov- 
ered, and the rolling of the vessel on 
the dark blue billows caused the giddy 
sensation no longer. The waters were 
truly beautiful; from a dark Prussian 
blue, the billows paled to lighter shades 
as the clouds rolled overhead. 

A week’s steaming covered two thou- 
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rounding this old landmark, the Bay 
of Honolulu comes in view. First, we 
saw the masts of many ships in the 
harbor, then the palm groves, and 
lastly, the low buildings nestling among 
beautiful tropical foliage at the foot of 
high mountains. An atoll coral reef 
extends across the bay, there being but 
one opening and that fit only for lighter 
ocean craft to enter. Outside this reet 
the Oceanic anchored, while the natives 
with long strokes pulled their large 
boats out to take passengers ashore. 
Taking my wheel and camera aboard 
one of these boats, we were soon gliding 
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sand and eighty-seven miles, and brought 
us to the Hawaiian Islands on the morn- 
ing of November first. The islands ap- 
peared rocky and barren from a distance, 
with mountains reaching far up into the 
clouds. Five of the many islands are 
inhabited and fertile, the rest being 
mere barren rocks. 

Honolulu, the capital city, is situated 
on Oahu, which is the principal island 
and the seat of government. 

After skirting along Oahu Island and 
passing the frowning rock formation on 
Koko Head we steamed toward the 
extinct crater of Diamond Head; and 
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PALACE, HONOLULU. 


past the light-house, dredge-boats, the 
United States men-of-war, Boston and 
Alliance, and lastly among smaller mer- 
chant vessels, until we touched shore. 
Some of the natives were as black as 
negroes, others of a brown color; all 
have black, straight hair, and many 
boast beautiful and intellectual counte- 
nances. Nearly all speak English, and 
are very polite. This is especially true 
of the police, who look quite picturesque 
clad in their white linen trousers and 
blue coats. 

I was soon spinning up the narrow 
macadamized streets between rows of 
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low buildings. Thick foliage and palm 
trees abounded everywhere. It was an 
entire change from the many American 
cities I had wheeled through. Most of 
the people, both foreign and native, 
wore full white linen suits with straw 
hats. The streets were all a beautiful 
ereen, the sun shone brightly, and No- 
vember first was certainly a beautiful 
summer day in this tropical city. 

I called on Mr. George H. Paris, for- 
merly of San Francisco, and we wheeled 
together up Punch-bowl Hill, which 
commands a magnificent panoramic 
view of the surrounding country for 
miles. To the left is old Diamond Head 
crater; below lies the city of Honolulu, 
with a population of twenty thousand, 
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In all there are about seventy-five 
riders in Honolulu. Forty of them are 
organized into a club called the Pacific 
Wheelmen. 

On the docks were eager crowds of 
people of different nations. About 
two hundred Chinese and Japanese, 
men and women and children, were 
huddled in the steamship company’s 
scow. My carrying a camera on my 
back was eclipsed tenfold, as num- 
bers of the Chinamen and Japanese 
carried aboard trunks, huge bamboo 
boxes, and bundles, containing all their 
worldly goods, swung over their shoul- 
ders. 

The scene was very interesting, the 
harbor itself was animated with boats, 
tugs, and the 
native canoes. 





seemingly 
buried among 
groves of Fe 
palms, date, | 

cocoanut and 
bananas; be- 
yond spreads 
the shimmer- 
ing harbor 
bounded by 
its coral reef, 
beyond which 
the Oceanic,ly- 
ing at anchor, 
looking like 
a toy ship 
swinging on a 
boundless 
waste of lazy 
green rollers. 
Inland rose 
Tange after 
range of high 
mountains, 
grimly stern, 
With their scarred crests wreathed in 
clouds. When wearied of the prospect, 
we coasted down an excellent wind- 
ing roadway, a stiff wind fanning our 
heated faces, until we reached the bar- 
racks, government buildings, and palace. 
The grounds are all thickly grown with 
»alms, and intersected with drives and 
walks, forming beautiful breathing spots 
in the heart of the city of Honolulu. I 
should have dearly liked to have spent at 
least three days here and ridden around 
the entire island, over ninety miles of 
good road, but the Oceanic left that 
evening, so, after making a few pur- 
chases, I bade the wheelmen farewell 
and started for the steamship docks. 
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These have 
| an outrigger 
| extension on 
| one side, sup- 
| ported by two 
| arms, which 
| makes the 
| craft stanch 
even in the 
roughest 
water. On 
thedocks four 
young native 
boys stripped 
oft theircloth- 
ing, and with 
yells of de- 
light divedin- 
to the water. 
The little ras- 
cals were reg- 
ular “water 
rats,” swim- 
ming about like fish. Coming to where 
I stood with the wheel on board the 
scow, one said: ‘“ Throw five cent — me 
get him.” Upon my throwing two five 
cent pieces into the water all four boys 
went down, and after about twenty 
seconds reappeared, two black paws 
clutching the money safely enough. 
Other tourists threw money to them 
with the same result. 

When all passengers were aboard the 
scow, a small tug towed us out to the 
steamer, where another laughable spec- 
tacle presented itself, as the heavily 
laden Chinese and Japanese crawled 
and dragged themselves up the gang- 
way. My task of getting aboard with 
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the wheel in this mass was by no means 
casy, as one of the Japanese almost 
shoved me off the scow in his excite- 
ment. The obliging officers of the 
Oceanic, however, cleared the way, and 
with the wheel and camera on my back 
I reached the deck in safety. The Jap- 
anese were all sent forward in the steer- 
age, the Chinamen to the rear of the 
vessel, as these two races do not seem 
to fraternize very well. At eight o’clock 
the ship lifted anchor and passed the 
steamship Gaelic just come in from Yo- 
kohama east-bound. We steamed along 
for hours enjoying the moonlight pict- 
ures among the islands, and retired well 
pleased with their tropical beauty. 

An active volcano is on Hawaii Island, 
and the island of Molokai contains a set- 
tlement of about seven hundred lepers. 
Of course but few care to visit the local- 
ity of this dreaded disease. By keeping 
the lepers in a settlement by themselves 
the government hopes to stamp it out. 
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In the morning we passed the last 
small rocky island, called Tahoari, leav- 
ing nothing but the dark blue waters 
and sky to see until good luck should 
bring us to Yokohama, 3,486 miles away. 
We now had on board eight hundred 
and fifty people in all, the greater 
part being, of course, Chinamen. These 
whiled away the time by gambling day 
and night with dominoes, cards and 
other native games. A small cabin was 
set aside for opium smokers, where 
about fifteen to twenty were always 
smoking the deadly drug. 

The cabin passengers passed the time 
as ocean travelers are wont to do, play- 
ing games, talking, promenading up 
and down deck, and otherwise entertain- 
ing themselves. Nearly every afternoon 
the officers and male portion of the 
cabin passengers indulged in a game of 
cricket, a net being drawn up on each 
side of the ship to prevent the ball 
going overboard, 


To be continued, 




















A FAMILY 


CAMP IN THE ROCKIES. 


BY CHARLOTTE REEVE CONOVER, 


[Concluded from August.] 


T is | dry even when it rains in 
Colorado. This may 
seem an over - state- 
ment, but there were 
many things which 
went to prove it. If it 
rained the whole day 
(which it rarely did) 
any papers or copies of 
OvuTING lying about on 
the ground were dry 
almost as soon as the 
sun came out. Crack- 
ers in an open box re- 
mained fresh and crisp 


to the last. We ceased to take shelter 


from ashower unless it pelted us pretty 


severely. If it surprised us while read- 
ing in a hammock we curled up a little 
more, pulled our caps over our eyes, 
and turned another page. The pre- 
monitions of storm were sometimes 
terrific. A massof inky clouds streaked 
with lightning would pile up over Sheep 
Mountain and roll down the cafion, as 
if to wipe our tents off the face of the 
earth. Then the wind would blow a gale, 
the mountains hide their heads in dark- 
ness, and we expected terrible things. 
But, in many cases, after all this im- 
pressive prelude the storm would 
change its course and go roaring and 
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booming down some other cafion to the 
north or south, and leave us rejoicing in 
our escape fromits discomforts and pos- 
sible dangers. 

The children wore garments long ago 
laid aside to be sent to the Associated 
Charities, and having thus defrauded 
that worthy organization in favor of my 
own children, my mind was serene to all 
wear and tear. They played all day 
long in the Pifion play-house or wan- 
dered about in the vicinity of the camp 
in search of agates, Indian arrow-heads, 
and lovely wild-flowers. No pen but 
Helen Hunt’s could do justice to the 
wild-flowers of Colorado, and the hand 
that held that pen is, alas! quiet forever 
in her grave in Cheyenne Cafion. A 
list of the flowers growing around Camp 
Pifion. would include poppies, salvia, 
bouvardia, geranium, cactus, euphorbia 
splendens, gentian, clematis, columbine 
and many strangers. 

I regret to state we adults did not dis- 
play as much energy as the children. The 
proper thing to do, when camping in 
the Rocky Mountains (for the men at 
least), is to kill a grizzly bear and come 
home and tell about it. I have no such 
exploit to describe. The nearest we 
came to killing a grizzly was to hear 
some cowboys declare they had seen 
bear-tracks in the dust of the road 
about two miles beyond us, in the Cot- 
tonwood Pass. Occasionally one of 
the men would appear equipped with 
boots, fish-bag and rod, for a morning’s 
sport, and then we always had breaded 
trout for dinner; otherwise their days 
were occupied as idle men will occupy 
them, with whist, smoking, reading, and 
sleeping. 

Alice and I scoffed considerably at 
this want of energy, but as time passed 
we also abandoned our ambitious plans 
for scaling mountain peaks, and relapsed 
into laziness. After the tents had been 
aired and swept, and our dinner planned, 
nothing seemed so desirable as to ar- 
range ourselves comfortably in a ham- 
mock with a shawl, pillow and umbrella, 
a novel, sketch-book, and writing ma- 
teriais for the rest of the day. Some of 
the most enjoyable hours, which come 
back to us in happy remembrance, were 
those we spent around the camp-fire. 
After dark at this altitude a fire is as 
much anecessity as a luxury, and it be- 
came our nightly custom to assemble in 
our “ parlor,” as we called the hammock- 
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encircled spot before the tents, and en- 
joy the warmth and glory of a monstrous 
pine fire. 
* * ak * * a * * 

Our regular morning visitor to Camp 
Pifion was Mr. Ambrose, the owner of a 
ranch twomilesaway. He furnished us 
with milk, butter, eggs, buttermilk, 
chickens, vegetables, bread, saddle- 
horses, and information. We lost no 
time in getting on “solid” terms with 
Mr. Ambrose, who in the end proved as 
good a friend as he wasa provider. He 
owned a colossal green wagon with four 
high seats, which he declared would 
hold the entire camp, so with this 
understanding we engaged the equipage 
to take us to Alpine Pass, eighteen miles 
down the valley. It was atwo-days’ trip 
and we might possibly have to spend the 
intervening night in the wagon, it being 
a matter of complete uncertainty what 
food or shelter we might find after once 
leaving our owncamp. The mencalcu- 
lated that, as ten people might have to 
be supplied with five meals, we ought to 
prepare enough provisions to fill the tub, 
—‘“as a starter,” they added, and walked 
off leaving us wrapped in consternation 
at the work before us. For we had 
already learned what it was to cook on 
a camp-stove. This was the order of 
proceedings and the general result. 
The fire was made, the kettle 
filled, and a ham put on to boil. 
This we packed entire, together with 
several cans each of soups and beef 
tongue. Alice made four apple-pies. 
I baked six dozen biscuit. We carried 
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two gallons of milk, a jar of pickles, a 
pail of ground coffee, and I would not 
dare state how many hard-boiled eggs. 
All these when finished did fill the tub, 
to the exclusion of dishes, which were 
put into the bottom of the wagon with 
the frying-pan, camp-stools, blankets, 
hammocks, and shawls. We pushed a 
bench against the provision tent as a 
protection against stray cattle in search 
of salt, which, it seemed, were the only 
burglars we had to fear. Then the 
children were handed up to their aerial 
seats in the wagon, where the baby sat 
smiling and swinging his little feet over 
the straw beneath. Robert and I were 
in the saddle, he mounted on a gaunt 
bay and I on a roan broncho, with a 
mouth like gutta-percha and seven 
distinct gaits, 
changed often and 
unexpectedly. 

If cooking rules 
must be modified 
to suit Western 
climate, still more 
must equestrian 
methods. Perhaps 
you have riddena 
horse with a pace 
or an English trot 
as a saddle gait, 
and worn a tailor 
habit and an im- 
maculate beaver, 
and considered 
that, as far as style 
went, you were 
absolutely irre- 
proachable. Three 
hundred miles 
west of the Mississippi such an equip- 
ment would be looked upon with scorn. 
So far from being able to introduce 
Eastern customs to the natives, you 
would soon discover that you were con- 
sidered a“tenderfoot.” Tobe in really 
“good form” in the Colorado mountain 
country you must first wear a low- 
crowned, broad-brimmed, gray felt 
hat. This is, as the fashion - books 
say, “de rigueur.” Your saddle must 
be quite large and fastened by the 
double girth ; the blanket striped with 
red and yellow, your rubber circular 
strapped in a roll in front, and an extra 
wrap similarly arranged behind the 
saddle. Various straps and ropes dangle 
and flap in true cowboy style from every 
side, and often there is a coil of rope on 
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the outer pommel. What I was ex- 
pected to do with a lariat, if occasion 
offered, I did not know, but having it 
seemed to-show that I was ready for any 
emergency. 

The first nine miles of the ride were 
positive bliss. The air, the rank and 
file of snowy mountains on either side, 
the laughter of the children, the flap of 
my skirt in the breeze, even the sight of 
the coffee-pot swinging gayly under the 
wagon, helped to subtract the last ten 
years of my life and leave me a girl 
again. After a while the unaccustomed 
exercise began to be wearisome, and it 
appeared that it I expected to come 
back alive the safest course would be to 
exchange seats with some one in the 
wagon. This was done when we halted 

for dinner. The 
remainder of the 
afternoon I 
perched on the 
back seat and 
held the baby 
from falling, tin- 
til, when the little 
head grew too 
heavy to be held, 
he was dropped 
softly upon the 


deep bedof straw, 
where, with one 
last sleepy smile, 
and his thumb in 


his mouth, he 
went quietly to 
sleep on a shawl. 

Our course 
down the prairie 
was directed 
toward a gap in the mountain chain, 
between Princeton and Mt. Antero. 
In the eighteen miles, therefore, we 
had passed along the base of Mt. 
Princeton from the southern to the 
northern limit, and about five in the 
afternoon reached the top of a cliff 
from which we could see down into the 
Chalk Creek gulch and the opening of 
Alpine Pass. Below us, on the bank of 
Chalk Creek, was a cluster of wooden 
houses which we knew to be Antero Hot 
Springs. ‘The descent to Haywood was 
made by a series of ziz-zags cut in the 
face of the cliff. Most people get out 
and walk down this road, but I held fast 
to the seat and the children, shut my 
eyes and put my faith in Mr. Ambrose. 
We reached the bottom safely, with no 





realization of our nervous fears, but it 
was a ride I should not care to take 
twice. We drove up the pass some two 
or three miles, intending to visit a camp 
where several of Robert’s friends were 
staying, but a sudden storm caused us 
to turn back and take shelter at a ranch 
until the rain was over. It was a log 
house of three rooms, and the owner 
and his wife received us with hospitable 
unconcern, as though the invasion of 
their home by ten strangers was an 
every-day occurrence. It was supper 
time, we were hungry, and the provisions 
were in the wagon in the corral—a trio 
of facts which might have caused an 
awkward social situation in the East. 
But a certain quality of good-breeding 
seems to flourish in this Western atmos- 
phere, a result, I 
suppose, of the 
fact that it takes 
a pretty high type 
of man and wo- 
man to settle in a 
new country. 

“Now, I haven’t 
got enough for 
you all,” said the 
hostess, “ but you 
can bring what 
you have right in 
here and you're 
welcome to make 
your coffee on my 
stove and use any 
milk you need.” 
We accepted 
gratefully the of- 
fer of her stove, 
but not of her 
sitting-room, preferring to picnic in any 
Bohemian fashion rather than make our- 
selves burdensome. So the “feed-tub,” 
as the boys called it, was brought to the 
kitchen porch and we made a trampish 
sort of-a meal with the greatest relish. 
I know now how it feels to te fed at 
the back door withaniron spoon. After 
supper the owner of the ranch gave us a 
typical entertainment—stories of miners’ 
camps, bears, Indians and various pi- 
oneer adventures. He had lived on the 
frontier all his life, but was a strikingly 
well-informed, intelligent man. 

It was quite dark when the weather 
permitted us to leave this friendly 
shelter and start back toward the Hay- 
wood Hotel. We were told it was full, 
but thought best to make an attempt to 
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get rooms, as the idea of spending the 
night in the wagon grew less and less 
alluring. Fortunately there were ac- 
commodations for us. It was my first 
experience in a log hotel. The parlor 
where we were shown was _ perhaps 
twenty feet square, with a floor full of 
ridgy surprises and covered with a 
flamboyant carpet. The walls were 
hidden by lengths of small - figured 
purple calico tacked smoothly over the 
logs, and there were rather more lace 
curtains than windows. The furnish- 
ments of the room consisted of an up- 
right Fischer with a brass piano-lamp 
and a rack of music near it, a good 
selection of books, and some rather over- 
powering family portraitsin gilt frames. 
The ceiling could not have been more 
than seven feet 
six inches high, 
which brought the 
portraits so low 
that it gave one 
the curious feeling 
of looking over the 
heads of a lot of 
dwarfs. While I 
wastaking in these 
peculiar elegan- 
cies the landlady 
came to show me 
to my room. It 
was up a pair of 
stairs like a ladder, 
difficult to navi- 
gate under the 
disadvantage of 
managing a stiff 
back and a heavy, 
sleepy child. Up- 
stairs the ceilings were still lower. This 
architectural blemish was worse for the 
mahogany chamber “suit” than it was 
for the family portraits, inasmuch as 
the pinnacled tops of the bed and 
dressing-case had been sawed off to 
enable them to fit the room. Further- 
more, the bureau was so encumbered 
with satin-lined cases of various sorts, a 
manicure set and a lace pin-cushion, 
that I was quite abashed, my own toilet 
accessories, it is needless to say, being 
quite unassuming. Such a sudden pro- 
motion from unplaned boards and a tin 
wash-basin to a marble- topped wash - 
stand and china pitcher might have un- 
hinged a stronger mind than mine. 
One fact struck me with dismay. The 
bed stood out from the wall and the legs 
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were placed in pans filled with coal oil. 
I had heard ominous stories of log 
houses before, and this could mean only 
one thing. Should we sleep in the 
wagon after all? But we were too 
worn out with our day’s experience to 
make any new arrangements, so I went 
gingerly to bed and dreamed a compos- 
ite dream of Mrs. Carlyle and her four- 
poster, and George Kennan in Siberia. 

The next day our party divided for 
the trip home; two riders left us to 
make the ascent of Princeton, which, as 
it is a hundred odd feet higher than 
Pike’s Peak, takes a full day to accom- 
plish. Tired from my saddle ordeal the 
day before, I took the train back to 
Buena Vista, while the rest returned in 
the wagon, and I was, therefore, the 
first to arrive at camp. The fire was 
soon re-built, the table set, and supper 
cooking; a cheery, homey look that 
went straight to my heart made me glad 
to be back. Our little friends, the 
ground squirrels, seemed to welcome me 
home. They flashed in and out of the 
provision tent, or sat up on the rock 
back of the kitchen table and watched 
me work, with their little beady eyes 
following every movement. Our scav- 
engers, the “camp robbers,” were on 
hand, too, waiting their turn. They are 
pretty gray-and-black-plumaged birds, 
the size of a pigeon, but with a dismal 
squawk which they keep up incessantly. 
They will carry off anything from a 
biscuit to an iron spoon, and are very 
useful if they confine their depredations 
to refuse and garbage. 

Supper was soon ready, and although 
I missed Barbara, my step-taker, the 
baby did what he could to help by 
bringing sticks for the fire and kisses 
for myself. This is the bill-of-fare for 
that supper, and I challenge any camper 
who has ever climbed a mountain to 
say whether he would enjoy it : 

Broiled chops, baked potatoes, new pease, a 
hot tea-cake, peach marmalade, Mocha coffee, 
and a gallon can of milk. 

Our campers, at least, found no fault 
with it. Just as the last dish was ready 
I heard the “camp yell” from the road, 
then the rumbling wheels of the big 
wagon. 

There was always a_ controversy 
among the men as to whose turn it was 
to go for water. Papa declares he 
brought the last six bucketfuls. Uncle 
Rob says every one knows he is the 
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invalid, and can’t be expected to do 
heavy work. (N.B.—He had just climbed 
Princeton and ridden twenty miles in 
the saddle.) They both insist that it is 
Dick’s turn, but Dick is looking at the 
scenery and does not hear. Then Rob- 
ert speaks : 

“Come, you lazy citizen, get a move 
on yourself. Go up to that spring and 
bring us some water.” 

Dick rises, takes the buckets with an 
air of gentle resignation, and says in a 
tone of sorrow and reproach, “ Robert, 
I wouldn’t have your disposition for a 
thousand dollars.” 

Dick was always refusing imaginary 
thousand-dollar bribes to exchange his 
disposition for ours. 

At last we are all seated around the 
festive oilcloth, Barbara stepping quick- 
ly to keep up with demands from both 
ends of the table. 

“Is there anything in the tent for 
breakfast, Barbara?” 

“Yes, ma-am; ham.” 

“Oh!!!” (a groan goes round the 
table, and the professor falls off his 
camp-stool). 

“T thought,” said Alice, “that the 
omelet on Monday was positively the 
last appearance of that ham in any 
role.” 

“No,” I replied, firmly (and I had 

often to be very firm), “ there is enough 
for one more meal, and it must be eaten 
up.” 
“ Good-night,” said Robert, airily. 
“T’ll take mushroom patties and straw- 
berries and cream for my breakfast. 
Please bring them to my tent about 
nine o’clock.” 

“ Very well, dear,” I answered ; “ just 
keep on ringing the electric bell until 
they come.” 

There was one week at Camp Pifion 
that we should all be glad toforget. In 
the first place it rained, and in the second 
we had sickness among us. These are two 
disagreeable contingencies apt to occur 
at camp as well as at home. Our good 
luck in this respect lasted so long that 
we began to think ourselves exception- 
ally favored, but fate overtook us at last. 

One of the party complained of 
headache and stomach trouble; then 
followed a bad night, a worse day, and 
before we knew it we had a case of 
sickness that might reasonably be 
called severe, though there was no 
cause for anxiety. A doctor was called 
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from Buena Vista, and the camp drug- 
store held things likely to be needed 
for any ordinary illness. So we were 
by no means unprovided for. Yet oh! 
the tribulations of that week that fol- 
lowed! Sickness, in any form, is not a 
pleasant episode, when it occurs in a 
well-arranged home ; but in a tent it is 
unspeakable misery to the patient and 
wearisome anxiety to the nurse. How 
many journeys were made by me or 
one of my “aids ” from the sick-room 
to the kitchen tent on errands concern- 
ing poultices, broths and hot com- 
presses; paddling through the wet 
sand at midnight with a lantern that 
went out when most needed! How 
many times during those journeys in 
the dark did I fall over the tent-pin, 
spilling the last cup of beef-tea made 
from the last scrap of meat within six 
miles! It can be imagined it was no 
easy thing to make beef-tea on the 
stove under the most favorable circum- 
stances; but when it happened to be 
needed in the middle of the night, 


amidst a deluge of rain and an occa- 
sional crashing explosion of thunder 
that threatened to tear tents, stove and 
pine-trees up by the roots and send 
them whirling over the cliff—hen it 
was most decidedly neither easy nor 


pleasant. 

Of course my duties as head nurse 
left me no time for the preparation or 
superintendence of meals. For a day or 
so the domestic affairs were in a state of 
chaos, then to our surprise, Robert, who 
had from the first been a self-elected 
Critic of the Breakfast-Table, volun- 
teered to take my place and show us 
what he could do as camp housekeeper. 
So he was installed as “chef,” and if 
anything could raise my spirits, amidst 
the general worry and drippiness it was 
to see Robert, under that leaky awn- 
ing, with my perforated apron tied up 
under his arms, glaring through his 
glasses at the pages of the Boston 
Cook Book, and repeating as an incan- 
tation, “a teaspoonful of soda to a 
quart of flour.” One morning I said, 
“Robert, these pancakes have been 
dropped in the sand and stepped on; 
I’m sure of it.” 

“So help me George Washington, 
never’’—but he looked warningly at 
Barbara, who retired into the provision 
tent to giggle, so whatever the dark 
secret was we never found it out. 
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It was during the latter half of our 
stay at Camp Pifion that a note of in- 
troduction was sent to us bearing this 
inscription as a letter head: 
Camp ‘‘ GALATEA,” 
SUMMER QUARTERS OF 
THE ANDREWS DRAMATIC COMPANY. 
COTTONWOOD LAKE, UNDER THE SHADOW OF 
MAJESTIC OLD ‘* PRINCETON.” 
ALTITUDE, 9,500. 

So we had neighbors! This was in- 
teresting. We had not expected the 
Rocky Mountains to offer any social 
opportunities, but here were next-door 
neighbors, so to speak, for Cottonwood 
Lake was only six miles from us, farther 
back in the range and two thousand feet 
higher. Our Cottonwood Creek was the 
outlet for this mountain lake, and the 
road which led to it followed the wan- 
derings of the stream up the cafion. 
As the oldest residents in this vicinity, 
we felt that we should open the civili- 
ties; so, one fresh, breezy morning, 
Robert, Professor Dick, the Head of the 
Family, and I, started on horseback for 
Camp Galatea. Four riders proving a 
strain on the resources of Mr. Am- 
brose’s stables I was obliged to ride 
an old bay mare, whose colt ambled 
vaguely along with the party, getting 
under foot or falling behind and having 
to be waited for very much after the 
manner of our own babies when taken 
out for an airing. With this clog our 
progress was not very rapid, but we 
succeeded in getting a great deal of 
enjoyment out of the leisurely expedi- 
tion. It was a delicious rest and change 
for me after having been shut up in the 
hospital tent for ten days. 

As we approached Camp Galatea Mr. 
Andrews came out to meet us, bearing 
what the members of his company were 
in the habit of calling “his ten 
thousand dollar smile.” The gate was 
thrown open leading us into an in- 
closure on the bank of the lake, in 
which, under a sheltering canopy of 
noble hemlocks, stood a well-built log 
house and three tents. The surround- 
ings bore a tinge of Alpine grandeur. 
The lake, black with the reflection of its 
mountain walls, lay, nestled among the 
highest peaks in the range, ten thousand 
feet above the sea. The cliffs rose pre- 
cipitately from the water’s edge on all 
sides except the small plateau where the 
tents were pitched. 

Princeton’s crater towered above the 
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cottage and stood between their camp 
and ours; so we had made the circuit of 
the peak in our morning’s ride. Under 
a striped awning at the back of the 
house stood a stove and a rickety table, 
both bearing a family resemblance to 
some of ours. Flitting about with pans 
and spoons were several female figures 
wearing aprons, which, I perceived with 
a-mental smile, had small round holes 
burned in the middle breadth. This 
circumstance set me at my ease at once 
and the ice was broken. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Andrews laughingly ex- 
plained, “ these are our ‘property’ aprons 
and we shall have to get new ones be- 
fore we can go on with our engage- 
ments. Indeed most of our outfit is 
from the property trunks, we are so far 
from home and have only come for a 
few weeks.” 

Then followed introductions to the 
other members of the “company,” and 
vague conjectures on my part as to the 
relationship involved. It was largely a 
family party, consisting of a white- 


haired mother, her two married daugh- - 


ters and their husbands, a _ grand- 
daughter of eight years, a cousin and a 
nephew, who with several friends made 
thirteen in all. 

The six miles additional nearness to 
supplies gave Camp Pifion a decided 
gain in comforts over the lake camp. 
No Mr. Ambrose flourished in these 
upper regions, to contribute ranch sup- 
plies to the Galateans, so they were re- 
duced to tbe dismal necessity of using 
condensed milk and canned vegetables. 
Still, the dinner they served was appe- 
tizing and enjoyable in more ways than 
one. After dinner the gentlemen be- 
took themselves to a shady spot on the 
beach to play “High Five” or some 
such wicked game, and the ladies 
gathered on the piazza to discuss the 
great questions of the day. After 
awhile these topics resolved themselves 
into more personal matters and discus- 
sions. The sun began to set about four 
o’clock, as it has a habit of doing where 
the mountains are fourteen thousand 
feet high, so we mounted our horses 
and with the tired little colt tagging at 
our heels, we left Camp Galatea, their 
cordial good-byes echoing down the 
cafion in the evening air. 

Some days later seven of the Gala- 
teans appeared at our camp, bringing 
with them their own plates, knives and 
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forks, according to the terms of the in- 
vitation. They made an imposing pro- 
cession. First came a two-wheeled cart, 
drawn by a shaggy burro and occupied 
by two ladies, with the little girl stand- 
ing up behind. Others of the party 
straggled along on foot or mounted on 
burros; the largest man riding the 
smallest animal. They were enthusi- 
astic over our artistic furniture, book- 
shelves and china closet, and at dinner 
were particularly struck with the fact 
that we possessed nine stoneware cups, 
all alike. This opulence, we explained, 
was the result of preparing for a summer 
in the mountains instead of a _ two- 
weeks’ sojourn. 

After dinner we led the way down the 
steep path into the gulch, and pointed 
out our “modern improvements” of hot 
and cold water. <A spring of steaming 


water, at a temperature of 112°, flowed 
from the ground only five or six paces 
from the rushing, icy water of the 
Cottonwood, fresh from the snow fields 
of Mt. Harvard. 
* * * 


* * * * * 


The next Wednesday our visitors 
were to break camp and play a one- 
night’s engagement in the Buena Vista 
Theatre. In preparation for the even- 
ing’s entertainment we laid aside flannel 
blouses and unearthed from the bottom 
of our trunks, bonnets, stiff linen, gloves, 
all the abominations of civilized garb, 
and drove to Buena Vista. Never was 
an evening’s entertainment so heartily 
enjoyed, apart from its excellent 
dramatic quality. All the camp jokes, 
allusions to Cottonwood Lake and Camp 
Pifion were dragged, nilly-willy, into the 
lines of that play. 

The next day we had to bid farewell 
to Cousin Dick and his belongings. We 
missed his music, his jokes, and his ca- 
pacity for griddle cakes. There was no 
one to abuse about going for water, and 
nothing to remind us of him but six tent 
pegs, some broken pipes and a discarded 
pair of trouserson the clothes-line. Our 
summer had indeed ended. 

One frosty morning, in the middle of 
September, we were surrounded by the 
confusion of breaking camp,—collapsed 
tents, lariated bedclothes and stray tin- 
ware. We became again decently at- 
tired members of society and the chil- 
dren felt once more the crushing respon- 
sibility of clean clothes. We were glad 
to set our faces homeward and anticipate 
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the comforts and conveniences of our 
own homes, but none the less did we 
turn at the top of the hill and waft back 
to the rocks and pines of Camp Pifion a 
hearty and unanimous 
Auf Wiedersehen ! 
* * * * * * * 
I have been often asked if camping in 
Colorado “paid.” For that question I 
have a provisional answer. If you are 
merely bent on rest and pleasure, if you 
have a family of children to consider, 
and especially if you live anywhere east 
of the Mississippi, then I should say de- 
cidedly, it is too great an undertaking. 
It is far from conveniences, and there 
are many risks, such as sickness and un- 
expected expense to be considered. Or, 
if you are a person who can enjoy a 
sunset from a hotel piazza but do not 
like to get your feet wet; if you cannot 
eat with a plated spoon and drink out of 
atin cup; if you cannot make yourself 
luxuriously comfortable on a camp stool 
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with a broken leg, then my advice is, 
“don’t go camping anywhere.” But if 
you have a strong back and a good 
temper ; if you can laugh at difficulties 
and put up with inconveniences ;—above 
all, if you are on sufficiently good terms 
with nature to take pot luck with her in 
good weather or bad,—*¢hen you have in 
you the stuff of which a good camper is 
made. Beyond all this, if you are a 
lover of outdoors in the intense sense of 
Wordsworth’s stately metre,—if the 
sounding cataract “haunts you like a 
passion,’—if the mountains are to you 
“an appetite, a feeling and a love,”—if 
you have felt— 

‘* A sense sublime,—of something, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 


And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky,” * 


—then pitch your tent wherever you 
will, on the shores of Connecticut or in 
the mountains of Colorado, in Maine or 
Minnesota woods, and you will be happy. 


WOODCOCK-SHOOTING IN ILLINOIS. 


ny “DACE.” 


HE man whoclaim- 
ed that there was 
more pleasure in 
bagging a brace 
of woodcock than 

in “making a big bag of almost any other 
feathered: game : knew what he was talking 
about. I sympathize with him heartily, 
for there is, to me, a certain fasci- 
nation in the pursuit of this bird which 
I will not attempt to explain nor de- 
scribe. It may be their comparative 
scarcity in my immediate neighborhood, 
the difficulties to be overcome in pene- 
trating their tangled retreats, and the 


consequent application of all the ac- 
quired skill I possess to bring a few of 
them to bag, that makes success in their 
pursuit doubly dear. Some writer has 
stated that there is no game bird with 
which the average sportsman is less fa- 
miliar than the woodcock, which is no 
doubt true. Although in some localities 
they are comparatively plentiful, their 
haunts easy of access, and the local 
shooter may become familiar with their 
appearance, he never acquires a thor- 
ough knowledge of their habits. 

In other parts of the country they 
are few and far between; their habitat 
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the gloomy recesses of impenetrable 
swamps, where they are seldom, if ever, 
disturbed, and it is not always even 
known by the average shooter of the 
neighborhood that there is such a bird 
in existence near him. 

Years ago, I presume that they were 
as plentiful on the upper Illinois as 
upon the famous fat lowlands of the 
upper Mississippi. To-day they are 
seldom found on many grounds once 
well-stocked with them, and it is quite 
within the mark to say that woodcock 
are nowhere really plentiful. Solemn 
recluses of dismal swamps; living like 
lone hermits, shunning the full light of 
day and waking when most of the world 
sleeps--their true history is an enigma. 

The man who follows early cock- 
shooting successfully in the covers I 
have tried earns his game. It is too 
often hard, exasperating work, toiling in 
warm weather through tangled, swampy 
thickets, where treacherous mud and 
countless roots and branches trap the 
wariest feet ; or in opens, where saw: 
grass scars the hands and cuts the 
clothes and boots through in time. The 
sportsman must endure in addition the 
ceaseless attacks of swarms of mosqui- 
toes, but when once a bird flushes all 
discomforts are forgotten, and if the 
shot proves successful Nimrod considers 
himself well repaid. The nature of the 
cover is generally unfavorable to good 
shooting ; half of the time only a fleet- 
ing glimpse is obtained of the flushed 
birds, yet many men acquire a knack by 
which the gun is sighted by instinct, and 
birds hidden by foliage when the trigger 
is pulled are killed clean and well. Ex- 
perience teaches many useful tricks 
which enable a gun to do effective work 
in what would appear impossible cover. 
A glance at a recent day’s sport will 
partly explain this and give an idea of 
what cock-shooting in some parts of 
Illinois is like. 

The woodcock season opened on the 
tenth of July, but it was the fifth of Au- 
gust before I was able to take my first 
outing in quest of them. I breakfasted 
before daylight, and four o’clock a. mM. 
found me pulling my boat down the 
Illinois. I took with me Lopez, my 
Irish setter, atwelve-gauge Parker, a jug 
of cold tea and a light lunch, and my 
destination was a swamp near Mud 
Lake. 

The red rim of the rising sun was just 
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peering over the eastern horizon as I 
landed my boat opposite the island and 
prepared to plunge into the heavy 
undergrowth. After stripping down 
to a heavy flannel undershirt, moleskin 
trousers and hip-waders, I shouldered a 
canvas cartridge-bag, which, besides 
hoiding my supply of ammunition, 
served as a game-bag. I set my short 
briar pipe going as a safeguard against 
mosquitoes, took a parting swig at the 
cold tea, and with Lope at my heels 
entered the cover. Lope isn’t the best 
dog in the world—has no tiresome pedi- 
gree, isn’t a perfect picture, won’t hold 
a point all day, wont drop to shot, and 
positively wouldn’t get a card at evena 
second-rate bench show, as two joints 
of his tail are gone and he has a big 
dash of white across the back of his 
brown coat. His redeeming qualities 
are that he inherits some good blood 
from his mother, is as game as a fight- 
ing cock, is an accomplished retriever, 
has a passable nose, is under good con- 
trol, and has lots of bird sense. He 
understands me and I him. When we 
reached a piece of cover where birds 
might possibly be I snapped a little 
sharp-toned bell to the ring of his collar 
and sent him on. Lope, from long 
experience, knows his business, and 
ranged only about thirty yards ahead 
carefully quartering his ground, In the 
dense cover only the merry tinkling of 
the little bell enabled me to locate him. 
I worked steadily forward for some time 
through the thick and stubborn growth, 


. but it was no use; the ground was too 


dry. I called Lope in and changed my 
course directly toward the lake. I 
found the water unusually low. Gener- 
ally at this time of the year it just 
reached the edge of the strip of brush 
in which I had been traveling, but now 
instead of shallow water there was quite 
a stretch of soft ground with a few 
scattering stalks of rice and half-dried 
masses of pond-lilies. 

Here I found the first signs of my 
game. ‘About the roots of a cluster of 
wild rice the soft ooze had been prodded 
full of holes by a long bill in search of 
a hidden feast. There were also a few 
foot-prints, and close by a single brown 
feather fluttered from a blade of grass. 
The sign was fresh, and while I exam- 
ined it Lope’s bell, which had been 
tinkling in the cover a few yards away, 
suddenly stopped its music. While I had 
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been intent on the “borings” he had 
been attending strictly to business and 
was now undoubtedly on a point. I 
started in quest of him, but after going 
a few steps I despaired of doing any- 
thing in the solid mass of vegetation 
that barred the way. At first not a 
hole or break could I see in the tangled 
growth, but by stooping down and 
peering beneath the thick foliage I dis- 
covered an abandoned muskrat run- 
way partially free of brush. Almost 
on my hands and knees, sinking far 
above my ankles in the soft mud at 
every step, I moved laboriously forward. 
Ha! look at that white spot off to the 
left. That white hair would prevent 
Lope getting a card in the sawdust ring, 
but it is invaluable here ; without it I 
would never have located him. With 
his body bent in a half-circle and his 
nose pointed to the rear, he was motion- 
less asastatue. And there, just beyond, 
crouched the bird within four feet of 
the dog’s nose. Soclosely did its plum- 
age blend with the sun-dried leaves and 
broken twigs about, that only the gleam 
of its eye betrayed it. 

From where I crouched on one knee 
peering beneath the foliage, I saw it 
would be an impossibility to shoot if 
One thing ex- 

a woodcock 


the bird should get up. 
perience had taught me 
will never attempt to rise through thick 


foliage. Like a_ skillful general he 
always seems to have his line of retreat 
picked out, and once on the wing never 
hesitates, but slips through a chosen 
opening and is out of sight in an instant. 
Knowing this, I hastily took in the sur- 
roundings and was convinced that the 
line of retreat this time would be direct- 
ly over Lope’s back and to the north, 
where the cover appeared a little more 
open. So, carefully and quietly worming 
my way out, I made a detour and came 
in behind the dog. By climbing upon 
a log I could just perceive that useful 
white spot through the brush. So, brac- 
ing myself on my elevated perch, I slid 
back the safety on my Parker, and with 
a sharp “hist” gave Lope the signal to 
flush. There was a momentary tinkling 
of the bell, a sudden whirr, a gentle 
whistle, and a brown ball came rushing 
out of the cover and darted directly at 
my head. Instinctively I dodged, and 
turning, threw my gun to my shoulder 
just as the bird dashed behind a thick 
grape-vine. There was aspiteful crack 
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of the nitro powder, a shower of leaves 
and twigs, but the woodcock had dis- 
appeared. It was a regular guess shot 
through the leaves, but I felt that I had 
held about right, so I told Lope to fetch. 
I heard him industriously nosing around 
in the bushes, then the bell stopped, 
then I heard him coming toward me; 
in another instant he appeared with the 
first woodcock of the season—a young 
bird, but nearly full grown. Carefully 
laying him away in a corner of my game- 
bag, I whistled the dog to heel and 
made my way back to the edge of the 
lake, thence working along the outer 
edge of the lilies and next the buck 
brush. The walking was very bad, and 
I floundered along for probably a quar- 
ter of a mile before 1 saw a sign of 
another bird. At last I caught sight of 
a few borings near the edge of the 
brush, and a moment later a cock got 
up from under my feet and darted to- 
ward the cover. I fired, but knew I had 
missed, for the bird dropped out of 
sight behind the cover just as I pulled 
trigger. I sent Lope in the direction 
the bird had taken, and followed as well 
as I could through the brush, which 
proved a little more open. I knew the 
bird hadn’t gone far. They never do 
in their first flight. I followed the dog 
through the buck brush and out into 
the big woods where the high water of 
previous years had deposited innumer- 
able logs and piles of drift. I made 
Lope hunt his ground very closely, 
knowing that if the bird should be 
under any of the matted beds of drift 
it would require careful work to catch 
the scent. I had just begun to think we 
would have to give it up, when, as the 
dog sprang ona log, he pointed. I knew 
the bird was directly under him, and 
the woods being quite open, I felt sure 
of a good shot and moved boldly for- 
ward, With a whirr and a whistle it 
was up, and, true to its instinct, immedi- 
ately placed a tree between us, but be- 
fore going thirty yards came into view 
again, and presently doubled up like a 
rag and went down in a bunch of weeds. 
Lope retrieved nicely, and I placed 
number two in my canvas bag. 

For the next hour we had a pretty 
tough time and didn’t raise a bird. The 
walking was something frightful, and 
had it not been for the breeze blowing the 
heat would have been unbearable. To 
make matters worse we ran into a patch 
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of saw-grass. Any one who has had ac- 
quaintance with that interesting form of 
vegetation can realize the pleasure we 
had in forcing our way through it. Al- 
though I called Lope to heel, and, walk- 
ing in front, broke down the grass for 
him, he was cut severely. 

My face and neck I protected as well 
as I could with my arms, but now and 
then a blade would get in a well-directed 
cut. My hands, being uncovered, re- 
ceived the worst punishment, and when 
at last we reached the more friendly 
cover beyond they looked as if they had 
been crossed and re-crossed with pen- 
marks of red ink. 

But the reward was coming, for while 
crossing the bed of a little spring that 
flows from a big ravine to the south I 
stumbled upon thousands of borings. 
The ground about was hard and dry, but 
the bed of this spring seemed to have 
furnished the birds with a bonanza, for 
the soft earth there looked like the top 
of a pepper-box. 

I stood still and worked Lope by 
whistle in a circle in front of me, but he 
didn’t get a point. So I moved up the 
course of the little stream, the dog 
ranging a short distance in front, and 
the borings getting more numerous at 
every step. 

As the brush on either side was almost 
impenetrable, I walked in the bed of 
the stream, following its tortuous wind- 
ings into the big woods, climbing over 
fallen trees, struggling through miry 
holes, tripping over tangled vines, ever 
sustained by the sight of those myriads 
of borings. 
open, and was at last stopped by a dense 
thicket of dwarf willows at the mouth of 
the big ravine, and yet not a bird; but 
Lope waded into the thicket and a mo- 
ment later the bell stopped ringing 
and I knew he hada point. I attempt- 
ed to force my way to him, but after 
several trials found it impossible except 
by getting down on all fours, so I back- 
ed out into an old wagon track at the 
edge of the willows, and gave Lope the 
signal to flush, expecting to snap the 
bird as it topped the cover. 

I heard the sound of wings, but the 
willows were too tall for me to see the 
bird. It evidently did not rise high, 
but dropped after going a short dis- 
tance. I ordered the dog on, and moved 
forward, keeping abreast of him. 

Again there was a point. This time 


I skirted a corn-field in the. 
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I got down on my hands and knees and 
worked my way toward the dog, hoping 
to find the cover more open further in. 

Hardly “had I advanced ten yards 
before I came face to face with one of 
the biggest black snakes it had ever 
been my lot to meet. It was lying 
stretched at full length along the 
ground, its head slightly raised and the 
eyes glittering treacherously in the 
semi-darkness. 

Although I knew that a black snake’s 
bite is harmless, and that a charge of 
shot would settle the serpent instantly, 
still to be down on all fours and almost 
poke your nose against one, and be so 
wedged in that you cannot get up, was, 
to say the least, somewhat startling, and 
unceremoniously I backed out. 

I whistled Lope off his point and 
climbed up the hill which was about 
forty yards from the willows, to take a 
look over the ground. The thicket was 
about three hundred yards long by about 
fifty wide, and was one unbroken mass 
of vegetation. In it the little spring 
had its source, and it undoubtedly was 
the midday retreat of the woodcock. 

I was nonplused. If those willows 


were only about three feet lower, or if 
they were twenty yards nearer the hill, 


it would be clear sailing. While rack- 
ing my brain for an idea I noticed a 
little house among the heavy timber 
further up the ravine. An old man in 
the door-yard was dipping water from 
a spring and, suddenly remembering 
my thirst, I got up and walked toward 
him. No sooner had I come in full 
view of the house and out-buildings than 
the sight of a light spring wagon in the 
stable yard and a large dry-goods box 
serving as a hen coop near the barn 
gave me my idea. 

The old man proved to be accommo- 
dating, and he eagerly entered into my 
scheme. He was greatly surprised 
that the birds he had always thought 
were whip-poor-wills were called wood- 
cocks and considered the finest eating 
of all game birds, 

To be sure he would lend me his box 
and wagon for an hour. And what was 
more he would go along and see me 
shoot. So we bundled the big box into 
the wagon. I got between the shafts and 
pulled and the old man pushed behind, 
to where the dog made his last point. 

Climbing into the wagon, I mounted 
the big box and sent Lope into the 
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cover. I was about twelve feet from 
the ground and commanded a fine view 
over the tops of the willows. I felt 
pretty sure that if any bird-came up 
and remained a few seconds in sight 
at a reasonable distance, I would have 
nothing to blame but poor shooting if I 
did not secure it. 

Evidently the one previously pointed 
had not moved from the spot, and the 
dog knew just where that spot was, for 
it was but a few moments before every- 
thing was silent in the thicket. 

I explained to the old man who had 
mounted the box beside me that I would 
most likely get a shot. The old fellow 
clapped his hands over his ears, like a 
boy, to shut out the sound of the gun. 
I gave Lope the signal, and the bird got 
up quite slowly out of the willows. I 
snapped him before he had gone ten 
feet. -The old man grinned with de- 
light, but when, in obedience to my 
command to fetch, the dog emerged 
from the brush with the woodcock in 
his mouth, the old fellow’s astonish- 
ment knew no bounds. 

I killed another bird without moving 
our stand. Two flushed at once, but 
one went down again too quickly for 
me to make a double. The next one 
pointed was some distance further along, 


and we had to pull our wagon up abreast 


of the spot. This bird arose near the 
opposite edge of the cover and, although 
I risked a long shot, I failed to score. 

When we arrived at the upper end the 
birds seemed more numerous, but the 
patch of cover was wider, and they 
would sometimes get up out of range. 
I missed acouple of good shots, but 
taking it all together, shot well. How 
I did enjoy it! There was a great 
novelty in standing in that elevated 
position and having the birds rise clear 
of all brush. The only trouble was that 
they would sometimes go down again 
so quickly that I could not cover them. 
But this difficulty only added zest to the 
sport. 

Lope worked remarkably well, and, 
I think, flushed only one bird with- 
out first pointing. He did his retriev- 
ing finely, and excelled in this instance. 
A bird was shot and fell, lodging in 
the fork of a willow about seven feet 
from the ground. From my elevated 
perch I could just see it in the thick 
leaves, hanging dead. Lope, on being 
ordered to fetch, spent a long time 
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nosing around before he located it. He 
stopped under the willow for some mo- 
ments as if studying the situation, and 
then I could tell from the shaking of the 
brush that he was trying to reach the 
bird by jumping, but it was too high for 
him. I thought he would have to 
give it up, but presently I saw the wil- 
low in which the bird hung more vio- 
lertly agitated than before, and all at 
once a brown head rose slowly into 
view. The old rascal was actually 
climbing the tree. He had jumped and 
hooked his fore paws over the branch 
in which the cock had lodged, and 
drawing himself up, his hind feet had 
found a resting-place on a branch fur- 
ther down. But he was unable to get 
any higher, and hung tenaciously there, 
whining piteously, with the object of 
his exertions within two feet of his 
nose. All at once the limb to which 
he clung broke and let him down with 
an audible thump to the ground; but 
the bird had fallen too, and soon he 
appeared with it in his mouth and wag- 
ging his tail in triumph. 

We moved all around the patch of 
willows, and the scheme of the wagon 
and the box worked finely. The old 
man entered into the sport with a vim. 
He would rush back to bring up the 
wagon, when, after following abreast of 
Lope down the edge of the willows, the 
bell would be silent and we knew there 
was a point to be investigated. I can 
imagine I see him now, puffing, push- 
ing, and blowing at the rear of that 
wagon, his gray hair floating in the 
breeze, and his kindly old face reeking 
with perspiration and beaming with de- 
light. Sometimes when I was going to 
shoot he would climb upon the box be- 
side me, or would stand by the wagon 
and await anxiously the result. 

After we had made the entire circuit 
of the covert, and Lope, after hunting 
industriously all over it for half an hour, 
had failed to find another bird, we went 
back to the house. I found that I had 
killed twelve birds from the box and 
wagon, which, with the brace bagged 
in the morning, made fourteen for 
the day. And a pretty picture they 
made all laid out in a row on the 
grass, their soft brown feathers care- 
fully smoothed and their beautiful mot- 
tled and brown markings forming a 
pleasing contrast to the green of their 
resting-place. 
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EFORE the railroad went through 
Temecula Canyon in San Diego 
county, California, many a deer 


spent the day there in summer. 
This canyon is a narrow water-way 
several hundred feet deep, through roll- 
ing hills in which deer are abundant. 
In places walls of granite line its sides, 
but most of the slopes are not difficult 
to scale, and there are few that a deer 
cannot bound up in a way that will 
puzzle many a good shot with the rifle. 
Why the deer prefer this canyon in 
the heat of the day I never could di- 
vine, for its densest shade is not so cool 
as that of the breezy hills above, where 
there is plenty of shade under the 
solid green of the sumac, the hetero- 
meles or lilac, and where dark green 
groves of live oak flourish along the 
sides and around the heads of the 
gulches. Many deer do spend the day 
in such places and the hunting is often 
good enough on the hills, but in hot 
weather the bottom of the canyon isa 
surer place to find them and will fur- 
nish all the amusement desired. Often 
a single deer will give a sportsman 
enough to talk over for the rest of the 
day, and think about during the night 
spent beneath the tent of starlit sky. 
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Along the waters of the creek in the 
shade of the overhanging alders, or 
where the wild grape festooned the 
sycamore, the cottonwood outspread its 
arms above the elder, the clematis 
twined about the willow, or hung out 
the plumous tails of its seed over clumps 
of gigantic nettles, the deer loved to lie 
in silence almost unbroken save by the 
rippling of the stream or the soft sigh 
of the unfailing sea-breeze through the 
leaves above. 

Sometimes he lay near the foot of 
the hill where the red or cream-colored 
trumpets of the mimulus blew the 
long summer through from the chinks 
in the piles of granite boulders, and 
the broad evergreen head of the 
sumac shaded the space between them, 
but generally he preferred the bot- 
tom nearthe water. From the hillsides 
above or the deep shades about him 
rang often the call of the quail, but he 
cared as little for it as for the scream 
of the hawk in the upper air. Cattle 
and horses as wild almost as_ himself 
strayed along at times, but they never 
disturbed his rest unless the different 
tread of a horse showed that a man 
was on his back, a little difference that 
deer seem to learn very quickly. 

To find deer in this canyon on any 
hot day was once an easy matter, but to 
see them before they see you is next to 
impossible ; while the numerous dead 
sticks, all dry and crackling under the 
slightest tread, make it impossible to 
approach without being heard. To 
avoid the keen nose is easy, for the sea- 
breeze blows always one way, but their 
ears and eyes have the advantage of 
you, and about the only chance to shoot 
is when they go bounding up the hill- 
side, 

In the dense chaparral of the hills the 
deer often hides and allows you to pass 
within a few feet, well knowing that 
you do not see him. But in the bottom 
he rarely resorts to this strategy. Lying 
there in calm content, he still keeps con- 
stant watch with head well up and large 
flaring ears allattention. The first thing 
you see is a whirl of white and gray 
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and big ears, accompanied by the crack 
of brush and the thump of hoofs upon 
the ground. But quite as often you 
see nothing, and the heavy thump of 
hoofs or crack of brush is the only 
intimation that the game is started. 

It is generally best and often neces- 
sary for two to hunt together, each 
one on a side of the canyon. A yell 
from either or the report of a rifle is 
the signal to the other that the game is 
up. And then wild scrambling often 
follows for a position on the hillside 
that commands a view of the situa- 
tion, with a delightful uncertainty about 
the course the deer will take, whether 
down the bottom and out of sight until 
too far to shoot, or up some little side 
ravine, leaving you pondering on the 
vanity of earthly hopes, or whether he 
will go bounding up the opposite hill- 
side in full view in case you gain a 
point above the timber in the canyon. 

By good skirmishing it is quite pos- 
sible to reach a position on one hillside 
that gives a shot. And what a shot it 
generally is! Sometimes, with that 
fatal curiosity that even the wildest 
have, the deer stops and looks back to 
see what alarmed him; but more often 
he is in no hurry to learn until well out 


of danger, and then the only chance is 
to catch him while bounding up the 


hillside. Up the steepest hill he often 
speeds as if slopes were made for 
him to play with, and over big granite 
boulders, as if they were holes in the 
ground. The stiff and ragged red arms 
of the manzanita are to him as a shaven 
lawn, and through the toughest and 
thorniest of the wild lilac he sails as 
though it were ashadow. And all this 
with a perfect bound in which all four 
feet strike the ground together, sending 
the deer aloft like a ball, with all four 
legs grouped together beneath his body 
ready to strike the ground again with 
heavy thump at the descent and rise 
again lightly as a sunbeam from the 
glistening boulder beside him. How 
an animal of such size, yet so light of 
limb, can hold such a gait, clearing from 
ten to fifteen feet and over at a bound, 
on a slope that the toughest hunter 
often hesitates about climbing, is a 
mystery. Yet hold it he will, and up a 
thousand feet or more of the steepest 
hillside among rocks and brush of all 
kinds without ever missing a step. 
Vainly the bullets hiss and splash 
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from the smooth rocks around the fly- 
ing game, or tear up the dirt just ahead 
of or behind it. Often you raise the 
rifle with its sights so exactly in line 
with the shining whiri as it curves in 
air above some boulder that you cannot 
resist the impulse to pull the trigger ; 
and yet by the time the ball reaches the 
spot the glistening fur is not there but 
a whole leap ahead, and you have only 
the satisfaction of seeing the dry dust fly 
from beyond the point of space at which 
you aimed, while the target is rising 
from another bound as deceptive in its 
speed and curve as the last. And how 
nobly you determine to correct the error 
at the next shot, and how philosophic- 
ally, in the brief instant allowed, you 
hold the sights of the rifle just the right 
distance ahead of the massive breast 
that is smashing so grandly through the 
brush ! 

Bang goes the rifle and whece-o00 sings 
the ball away over the rim of the hill 
beyond, and a puff of dry dirt from the 
ground just in line and not an inch 
ahead of the descending curve of gray 
you thought to intercept, tells you made 
a good shot. In the little time allowed 
for reflection you draw what consolation 
you can; and well you may, for perhaps 
it is the last you see of your game in 
available shape. 

Few of the tricks and pranks of the 
deer that, for steady amusement, make 
him the most attractive of all big game 
to the lover of the rifle, equal the ease 
with which he can disappear about the 
precise moment you think you have 
him. Just as you measure his jump, 
gauge his speed, and guess the time it 
takes your bullet to get to the point 
where he will be when it travels over 
that distance ; just as you correct your 
former errors, and with the eye of 
faith see the next curve descending into 
the path of the ball, the gray vanishes 
from sight. 

Where did it go? But asecond ago 
it was in plain sight, rising in a graceful 
curve, and none of the brush or rocks 
around the place seem over a foot high. 
Yet the end of that curve is the end of 
all there is to shoot at on that hillside, 
and where that end is gone you know 
not. Perhaps it ended in a little 
ravine that, from the distance at which 
you are, seems but a wrinkle in the 
earth. And perhaps it tired of rico- 
chet motion and simply dropped its 
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head and walked off in brush that 
from where you are seems not a foot 
high. Perhaps you hit it, and often you 
flatter yourself you did, and lose an hour 
thrashing about in the hot sun on the 
steep, brushy hillside, only to find the 
tracks leading away with feet well 
placed and the outline of each hoof 
in the dry dirt, all in the proper form of 
a deer walking in perfect health. Then 
suddenly, perhaps when the trail reaches 
some little ravine, it breaks into spots 
four or five yards apart where the 
ground is ploughed up by four sharp 
hoofs descending almost together. 
Bitter disappointment that, some 
would think ; but there is more amuse- 
ment in missing game under some cir- 
cumstances than in killing it under 
others. But the hunt is by no means 
over, for it was no uncommon thing a 
few years ago to find a dozen or more 
deer in this canyon in a mile or so 
of its length. And you may start an- 
other much nearer than you imagine, 
for they often care little or nothing for 
such noise as your rifle has just made, 
and if they did care the conformation 
of the hills wouid make it very puzzling 
for them to locate the cause of the dis- 
turbance. Hence you may at once keep 


both eyes and ears open as you again 
start down the canyon. 

Perhaps you go not three hundred 
yards before you hear the report ot 
your companion’s rifle from the other 
side of the bottom, and away you dash 


for the hill on your side. Funny work 
this, running away from the game to 
get a shot at it, but it is your only 
chance. Your friend will dash for the 
hillside, up which the game has gone, 
but you never could cross even this 
narrow bottom in time to see anything 
to shoot at, and your only hope is a 
shot across the canyon. You reach a 
place where, over the trees, you see a 
massive buck, with glistening horns 
proudly erect, bounding yaily up the 
slope with easy pace as if in no haste, 
And before you can raise your rifle 
he stops and turns half around, and 
with that fatal curiosity that will often 
betray the wildest of game, looks back 
to see what the noise is about. 

What a trifling difference there often 
is between a good shot and none at 
all! Had he stopped first, he would 
certainly have seen you, for a deer’s 
eyes are marvelously quick to detect a 
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motion. But as you were at rest when 
he turned around, you have the advan- 
tage, because a deer’s eyes are as slow 
to detect an object at rest as they are 
quick to notice it when in motion. Never 
does the deer show better than on a 
steep hillside in the bright sunlight, and 
never does he strike an attitude so pict- 
uresque as when roused from his bed 
he runs a bit, and then, concluding that 
he has been scared at nothing, turns 
around to see what it was. Little trace 
of alarm is there in the majesty of repose 
with which he stands with great ears 
expanded and turned full forward with 
the sun glittering on all the polished 
tines of his horns, his thick neck erect, 
and his whole dark, gray coat sleek 
with fatness down to the trim legs that 
are sospringy when occasion requires. 
Not at you are his big gray ears aimed, 
and the black nose is turned down the 
side of the canyon toward the point 
from which he came. He is watching 
your comrade and does not see you, and 
never was there a better chance fora 
good broadside shot, though to tell the 
truth the distance is rather great and 
you must do some fine shooting. 

As a little good fortune often changes 
the whole character of a hunt, a little 
ill fortune quite as often changes it 
the other way. As you raise the rifle 
upon the glossy coat it springs aloft 
with a bound that carries it out of sight 
behind a sumac bush, just as you hear 
the crack of your comrade’s rifle on the 
other side of the timber. The deer had 
the same advantage over him that you 
just had over it, that of being at rest 
while the other was in motion. Your 
friend was seen the instant he appeared 
above the brow of the hill, and the snap- 
shot with which he had to content him- 
self was too hasty to be accurate. 

Out comes the deer from behind the 
bush, clearing a boulder as lightly as 
a sunbeam skips over the morning 
hills, and down he goes into a mass of 
brush that seems heavy enough to hide 
him forever. But up again he comes in 
a curve of glistening fur, making one of 
the prettiest of targets for you to shoot 
at, provided you knew it was coming, 
and knew the spot into which it was 
coming. Then you might get a bullet 
under way in time to catch the fur when 
it arrived at the top of the curve. But 
as it is it makes a mark so tempting 
that it often misleads the best of shots. 






































Before you can resist the impulse you 
fire directly at it. The result could be 
predicted from the laws of motion. 
Your bullet throws up the dirt from 
the hillside, apparently in exact line 
with the center of the place the gray 
occupied a second before and just as it 
vanishes in the brush on the side. 

Your comrade is evidently too far 
down the hill to see the game, and its 
capture devolves upon you. At sucha 
distance and at a target with such irreg- 
ular motion, speed of fire is your main 
reliance, and yet it must be used with 
great discretion. The game is moving 
forward and up and down at the same 
time, and its distance is so great that 
just so surely as you shoot directly at 
the animal just so surely will it be out 
of that place by the time the ball ar- 
rives. Your best hope is to fire at the 
place where it will strike the ground 
from the next spring, and fire about the 
time it fairly rises in that spring. If 
you wait till it makes the top of the 
curve you may be too late. 

But before you have time to reason, 
and before the swiftest motion of the 
lever of your repeating rifle can reload 
it, an arch of gray rises again above the 
brush. You mark the place where it 
went down, and throwing the sights 
of the rifle well ahead of it, wait for the 
next bound. Not an instant do you 
have to delay, for up it comes again a 
surging line with big ears and glitter- 
ing antlers pointed skyward on the high 
held head. Five feet or more ahead of 
it and below the top of the brush you 
aim the rifle and, with a feeling of grand 
confidence, pull the trigger. 
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SONNET TO NATURE’S MUSIC. 


ASK not meat, a little bread will do, 
And cup of water dipped from some clear stream 
Where lazily the ripples croon and dream 

Adown, the shining cresses slipping through : 

No more than this, for when Pan comes to woo 
The silence with his pipings, then I seem 

To lose myself in rapture, as I deem 

Were lost, long since, Ulysses and his crew ; 

For as the western winds go rustling by 

O’er treetops tall and rushes gently bent, 

And herd-boy brown with willow whistle dry 
Shrills out his tunes, through the lone meadows sent, 
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There is a whirl of something in the 
brush, you plainly hear it crack; and 
out from its lower edge comes your 
buck as if equipped with the wings 
of light. But no more with high, 
sweeping bound and haughty head 
proudly aloft. With head low and out- 
stretched, and hugging the ground like 
a racer on the home stretch, he comes 
in full gallop directly toward you. Bang! 
goes your rifle again, aimed full at his 
head, but the bullet tears up the dirt a 
yard behind, and on he comes. Bang! 
goes another shot and the lead from that 
too he leaves behind, and splashing from 
a rock it goes hissing away up the hill. 
Right toward your companion he goes 
and from behind a bush his rifle rings 
along the hills, but the deer pays no at- 
tention to it, and goes right toward him 
as if he would impale him on those out- 
stretched glittering tines. A good shot 
your friend is, but such a target has 
fooled many a better one, and his 
next bullet whizzes above the buck’s 
back about an inch, while another from 
your rifle ploughs the earth again be- 
hind him, and still on he comes as if 
bound to run over both of you. You 
were surprised before to see the speed 
he could make up hill, but it is noth- 
ing to the pace directly down the 
hill. And the strange part of it is 
that the deer is practically dead and 
running with a single breath. Before 
you can fire again, and without your 
detecting a slip in his step or the slight- 
est sign of faltering, he goes headlong 
forward through a large sumac bush, 
and on the other side of it turns a somer- 
sault almost at your friend’s feet. 


Then fill mine eyes to blindness there,—but when I 
Hear Nature’s music, I can rest content. 





Ernest McGarrey. 
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Second paper. 


BRIEF story 
of a week’s 
tour of duty 


of the Mas- 

sachusetts battal- 

ion will perhaps 

give the best idea 

of the work and 

pleasure which fall 
to the lot of our 

sailor soldiers. _ 
The men make 
their headquarters 
on board the 
U.S.S. Wabash, re- 
ceiving ship at 

Charlestown, go- 

ing to and from 

the men - of - war, 
=. anchored a short 
distance away, in 
small boats, for 
drill. In New York 

the receiving ship New Hampshire, sta- 
tioned there, or a leased steamer, is 
used. When they go on board the first 
day quarters are assigned. Then comes 
the order “ shift to white,” which, in the 
language of the landsman, means to 
change from the blue uniform to the 
cool looking white duck working clothes. 
Hammocks are served out and the boys 
have their hands full during the next 
two hours slinging them as they should 
be slung. It is slow work to the inex- 
perienced, even if the regulars attached 
to the ship do good-naturedly take hold 
and show how to get the right “strings” 
into proper “holes,” and how and where 
to hang the hammocks to properly 

serve as beds at night. 

However grim and forbidding the old 
frigate may look from the outside, there 
is nothing so frightfully warlike about 
the interior. Soon the men have visited 
all parts of the ship under the guidance 


of the “jolly tars” belonging there, or 
of companions who have been there be- 
fore. It is not long before the amateur 
sailors are able to dispense with going 
“up stairs” and “down stairs,” and con- 
tent themselves with going “on deck” 
and “below” in real sailorfashion. But 
to learn the difference between the “spar 
deck,” “gun deck,” “terth deck,” etc., 
and the rule that none but officers are 
allowed on the “quarter deck,” also the 
many other details, requires a longer 
time. Supper call is welcome, but the 
supper, prepared and served by a cater- 
er, is preferable. The men are served 


at long tables on one of the decks, and 
the officers “ mess” apart in one of the 


cabins. After supper comes the order 
“shift to blue.” In a short time the 
men are ready for dress parade on shore. 
This ceremony over, back they go to the 
ship, change. again to white, and have 
an hour or more for recreation, while 
the band entertains at a concert. Then 
comes “hammock call.” Hammocks are 
brought out, hung up on the gun deck, 
and at “tattoo,” sounded at 9:50, the men 
turn in. At 10 o’clock come “taps,” 
and quiet is supposed to reign for the 
rest of the night. Usually it does, for 
the men as a rule are tired enough to 
sleep. The young man who is having 
his first experience at sleeping in a bed 
that is not a bed, is not likely to get 
much more sleep than he needs, even if 
he succeeds in remaining in his ham- 
mock, but this he will overcome by the 
second night. The officers sleep in 
berths or beds in staterooms. 

The second day begins with reveille 
at 6 a. Ms Hammocks stowed away, 
some go in for a swim ; others perform 
their morning ablutions on deck. Then, 
dressed in their white service clothes, 
they are ready for breakfast. This duty 
faithfully attended to, comes muster, 
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followed by drill-call. Small boats are 
manned, and, at command, all embark 
and pull away for the vessels of the 
navy, which are anchored near by 
awaiting the coming of the militiamen. 
The men of the battalion are distributed 
among the warships and for two hours 
they work with the regular crews, learn- 
ing the interior construction and loca- 
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second, except that the militiamen are 
assigned to duty independent of the reg- 
ular crews and gothrough the drill under 
their own officers. In the afternoon 
comes a boat drill. From six to twenty 
sailors, militiamen and marines board 
each of the small boats, and at com- 
mand, sent by means of the signal flags 
from the flagship, all move out into one 
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tion and uses of the various things 
about the ships. Then the two bodies 
are drilled together at the great guns 
or main batteries by the ship’s officers. 
Thorough instruction they receive, too. 
At 4:30 the battalion returns to the 
Wabash. This night the officers of the 
battalion entertain the officers of the 
squadron at dinner. 


The third day is very like unto the 


straight line. “By the right flank,” 
comes an order. Each boat makes a 
quarter turn to the right. The move- 
ment repeated, and the fleet is turned 
about. After a series of moves, the 
signaled order to “come alongside” 
is obeyed by each boat returning to 
its ship for dismissal. The maneuver- 
ing of the fleet of boats, full of white 
and blue uniformed men, in line, with 
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almost the steadiness of a regiment at 
company front, in response to the sig- 
nal flags and bugled orders, makes a 
pretty and effective picture. 

The day isrounded out by a twelve- 
oared boat race between picked crews 
representing the battalion and the 
squadron. It is an event in which 
great interest is taken by every man, 
from Admiral down to the battalion’s 
third cook’s assistant, besides hundreds 
of landsmen, who crowd all sorts of 
craft, anchored and floating. In the 
first race, in 1891, a battalion crew won 
from the crew of the Admiral’s barge, 
and there was great rejoicing accord- 
ingly, but the next year a navy crew 
carried off the trophy. 

The next day the squadron carries 
the militiamen off down the harbor. 
Target practice with a Springfield rifle 
is often a welcome relief from the 
monotony of camp life for the land 
militia, but target practice with a six or 
eight-inch gun firing one hundred or 
two hundred pound shells costing 
seventy dollars or more apiece, a couple 
of miles, is diversion on a somewhat 
larger scale. But that is the programme 
for this day. 

Many visitors—the Governor and his 
staff, the Mayor and members of the 
city government and military men— 
accompany the battalion down the har- 
bor. Fifteen miles or so off shore the 
target is placed. The ships pass along 
in line, the base of a triangle, and each 
gun is discharged at the target placed at 
the apex of the triangle, fifteen hundred 
yards away. Theinstruction the militia- 
men have received before, tells for much 
in a practical demonstration like this. 

The next move is a night attack, 
between nine and ten o’clock. The 
warships are supposed to be an en- 
emy’s fleet at anchor, and the bat- 
talion is to blow them up with imagi- 
nary torpedoes. Every light on the 
fleet is extinguished at nine o'clock. 
The moon is behind clouds. A weird 
and picturesque scene is presented. 
The lights on shore only serve to throw 
shadowy outlines, seen indistinctly in 
the darkness. The splash of oars and 
the sound of subdued voices come from 
the water as the boat loads of specta- 
tors row about waiting for the “show” 
to begin, in utter disregard of the orders 
from police-boats and naval officers to 
“keep out of the way.” 
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A signal rocket goes up hissing into 
the air. The powerful search lights are 
turned on. The great bars of light cut 
pathways through the inky darkness, 
showing plainly to the gunners on ship- 
board every boat and its occupants. 
The militia crews meanwhile row about 
endeavoring to keep out of range of the 
search lights and work up close enough 
to torpedo the ships. The watchful 
gunners see a steam launch coming up 
on the port side. The order is given 
and in an instant a broadside is poured 
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same conditions as would arise in actual 
warfare. 

It is the middle of the forenoon the 
next day, when the warships get up 
anchor and steam down the harbor with 
the naval militia on board. Three 
quarters of a mile off an island beach 
they come to anchor and prepare for 
a sham attack. The marines of the 
fleet form the defence on the island and 
the militiamen and the ship’s crews the 
attacking party. The militiamen em- 
bark in small boats and row up to within 
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down into the boat that would have 
sunk it in short order if anything but 
powder had been in the guns. The 
firing is taken up on the other ships. 
Round after round, varied by an occa- 
sional broadside, follow in rapid succes- 
sion. Frequent sharp reports from the 
marines’ rifles, as they pick off the boat- 
men, adds finish to the warlike picture. 
Boat after boat is declared out of the 
attack by the umpires, one being on 
each ship. The search light flashes 
about in a lively fashion, and it must be 
a shrewd boat’s crew that can keep in 
the dark. 

Probably to most of the spectators 
this sham attack was only a sort of 
pyrotechnic display or Fourth of July 
celebration on a grand scale. To the 
naval militiamen, and to the marines 
and sailors, it was something more than 
a brilliant spectacle. The real value of 
such demonstrations lies in the expe- 
rience the men and officers get in hand- 
ling boats and weapons under much the 


five hundred yards of the beach, when 
the skirmishers on shore open fire on 
them. Now the ship’s secondary bat- 
teries open fire, and under this protec- 
tion the attacking force advances. As 
soon as the bows of the boats strike the 
beach, overboard go the crews, regard- 
less of the fact that the water is wet ; and 
holding rifles and ammunition high and 
dry, they drag the boats up on to the 
beach, until the whole beach seems to 
swarm with white jackets. Quickly form- 
ing in line, they advance to the attack. 

A grand ball, given by the petty 
officers and men on the receiving ship 
the last evening, brings to a close a 
week of work and pleasure. Officers 
and men invite the ladies of their ac- 
quaintance, and State and city officials 
are present as guests, and it always 
proves to the men, at least, one of the 
most pleasurable events of the week’s 
tour of duty. 

The last day is ushered in by 6 o’clock 
reveille, notwithstanding that most of 
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the men dropped into their hammocks 
but five hours before. Naval discip- 
line rules; pleasure is not allowed to 
interfere with routine. At noon the 
militiamen march back to the city. 
What good has all this work, display 
and expenditure of money done? Is it 
anything more than a big holiday for 
the boys? The same question has been 
- asked, and is still, in reference to the 
summer encampments of the land mi- 
litia. Everybody who has investigated 
the matter knows thatit does amount 
to something. Whether the same or bet- 
ter results might be attained in other 
ways is an open question. With the 


naval militia, the drill on these summer 
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tours of duty is all in the nature of 
practical work; just what would be 
required in actual service. The same 
routine is observed as by the regular 
navy. Itis true that the men do have 
a good time, but pleasure is not allowed 
to interfere with work. 


Note.—An attempt to give the history of the 
naval militia movement and an idea of the 
work and pleasures, within the limits of a 
magazine article, must necessarily be incom- 
plete. The object is to give those who know 
little of the latest branch of the militia system 
and its ways, more information. The Massa- 
chusetts body are principally dealt with for the 
reason that it is the original organization, and 
a history of it is typical history of the whole 
movement, Other articles will follow. 
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A SEAL HUNT ON THE BLASKET ISLANDS. 


BY R.- F. 


66 AR angus bi sugach” (come 
and be merry) were words 
spoken to me in the dining- 

room of Hallissey’s Hotel at 

Ventry, County Kerry. Who spake 
them? . An old man, grown gray 
in the enjoyment of his favorite sport, 
who knew every nook and cranny on 
the Blasket Islands, and to whose skill- 
ful arm and unerring eye the fashion- 
able world is indebted for many and 
many a sealskin. 

I was “doing” Kerry, and now the 
loadstone of curiosity had brought me 
to the railwayless, out-of-the-world town 
of Ventry. I had heard of the Blasket 
Islands and of the sport that could be 
enjoyed there — “sealing for the seals,” 
as the natives put it. I positively pined 
for a seal hunt in a more comfortable 
climate than Alaska or Greenland, and 
I arrived at Ventry from Tralee en 
route to the hunting-ground on the 
Blaskets. 

Miles O’Brien, the old man whose 
Gaelic invitation introduces this story, 
had long lived at Hallissey’s, and when 
I told him of my desire to “try for 
seals,” he became positively affectionate 
in his attentions, and planned an ex- 
cursion of seal-killing for the following 
day. I was not displeased when, at early 
morning, the old gentleman knocked at 
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my bedroom door and cried out, “Come 
and be merry!” 

We boarded an “outside car” (jaunt- 
ing-car) and enjoyed our rocky drive and 
pipes as the good horse sped towards 
Dunquin. Over the uneven road that 
Kerry horse made good time, for in less 
than an hour we were bowling past the 
coastguard station, and were soon at the 
slip. 

O'Brien made arrangements with a 
boatman, and our belongings and our 
good selves were on board a “yawl” 
and buffeting the waters of the sound 
in brief time. It was a glorious morn- 
ing ; the air was crisp and bracing, as 
April mornings always are in Ireland, 
and as we passed Beginish (the small 
island) the view was beautiful, Kil- 
breeda, Stookeen, Carrigfadda, Young’s 
Island and Illaunboy, and tens of other 
islets, stood sentinels of this seal home. 

Soon we were close to Garraun Point, 
and a discussion arose between O’Brien 
and the boatmen; and when decided 
on something he turned to me and 
said, “I think it is better to wait until 
the afternoon, unless we go over to 
Inishtooskert, for the men say that the 
seals rarely come out on the Great Blas- 
ket until evening.” ‘“ As you please,” I 
replied, for I knew nothing of the local- 
ity nor of the habits of the seal, But 
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O’Brien was impatient, and addressing 
some words in Irish to the boatmen, we 
turned towards Illaunboy, left the great 
island on the south, and were shortly 
beside the curious rock known as ll- 
launboy. 

This little island is cave-eaten all 
around, and rises, at its center, to a 
height of nearly three hundred feet. In 
some parts of it the caves go right 
through ; and it is astrange sensation to 
hear the waters thundering against the 
cavern walls. But O’Brien cared not for 
the natural beauty of the place nor the 
strange formation of the rocks. He 
could not find any seals; so again the 
oars dipped into the water and we 
ploughed along towards Inishtooskert. 

Here we advanced slowly toward the 
southwest, and leaving the little rocklet 
of. Carrigduff on the left, we rounded 
the point and paddled quietly under the 
stupendous cliffs that support the old 
ruins of St.-Brendan’s oratory and give 
shelter to so many of the seal family. 
The oars dipped slowly, and O’Brien’s 
eyes were fixed on the caves, and the 
boatmen sung, in unison, a weird, wild 
song in a kind of undertone. To me 
this seemed a curious accompaniment to 
a seal hunt. But I was still more sur- 
prised when one of the men produced a 


flute, and played on it a quaint sympa- 


thetic air that echoed and re-echoed 
among the caves. 

The effects were marvelous. But I 
turned to O’Brien and asked, “‘ What is 
the meaning of this music?” “Oh, it 
is to attract the seals. Did you not 
know how they love music? Ina few 
minutes you will see them basking on 
the water and on the ledges, charmed 
almost to unconsciousness by the 
music.” And so it happened. For 
underneath Carraig Mhor (the Great 
Rock), on “an easy ledge,” we saw two 
seals of the common order—/hoca 
vitulina—scramble up and lie quietly 
listening. 

“ Now is our time,” said O’Brien, and 
the boatmen gently rowed toward the 
facinated seals, the flute-player still 
continuing his tune. 

Without gun or spear my friend 
sprang to the rocky ledge. He had 
with him only a bludgeon and a long 
knife. Noiselessly advancing upon the 
seals, he dealt one a terrific blow on 
the nose, then slid (for it was very slip- 
pery) forward and plunged his knife 
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into the neck of the poor animal. 
There was a cry, as of a young calf, a 
shudder, and our first capture was 
made. The dead seal’s mate plunged 
into the waves the moment the blud- 
geon reached its victim. 

We fastened our trophy to a rope and 
rowed away from the cave. “Why not 
shoot the poor brutes and so end the 
affair?” I asked. But O’Brien laughed 
as he replied, “ My dear sir, it is impos- 
sible ; and I shall prove it to you. You 
have your rifle with you. Well, the 
next time we meet a seal I shall allow 
you to do the murderous part of the 
work with your powder and ball, and 
we shall see how you fare.” For full 
an hour we paddled beside the caves, 
but no seals appeared. Then we went 
over to Carrigduff and endeavored, by 
music, to inveigle them. And we were 
rewarded, for, far within “the great 
cave,” there appeared a splendid male, 
much larger than those we had seen— 
not a common seal, but one of the large 
bearded seals (Phoca barbata). He was, 
to all appearance, unconscious of our 
approach. The flute-player continued 
his tune, and the oars pushed the waters 
as noiselessly as possible, until we were 
within a few yards of the game. “Now 
try your gun,” whispered O’Brien, and, 
climbing out of the yawl, I got close to 
the seal. I feared to get too close, lest 
I warn him off the ledge; so I rested 
against the slimy rock and, taking care- 
ful aim at a point between his shoul- 
ders, fired. 

The din was awful. It seemed as if 
the little island was being blown to 
pieces by some modern battery. 

I became aware, too soon, that my 
shot had not killed the animal, and that, 
by a series of curious spine-made move- 
ments, he had come close to me and 
caught my ankle in his powerful jaws. 
I nearly fell. I was too fear-stricken to 
cry out. All this happened in a moment. 
I felt my ankle crunch as though the 
foot would come off. Swiftly as possi- 
ble I reloaded. I could scarcely see the 
brute that held on to my ankle, so blind- 
ed was I from pain. And I could not 
understand why it was that O’Brien had 
not come to my rescue. But there was 
no time to lose—I had to either lose 
my leg or kill the seal. Placing the 
muzzle of the rifle against what seemed 
to be the shoulder of the seal, I fired. 
The hold on my ankle relaxed for an 
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instant, then came a more angry bite 
on the thick part of my leg, and I be- 
came conscious of some one near me. 
A dull blow sounded and I fainted. 

It appears that O’Brien, who was 
looking on all the while, clambered on 
the rock where I was engaged with the 
seal, and with a blow of his bludgeon 
ended the battle. In all likelihood he 
saved me from, perhaps, death—for, had 
I fallen from the ledge, the hungry 
waters of the “great cave” would have 
been unwilling to deliver me up. 

When I recovered consciousness I 
found myself lying on a rude couch in a 
house of some kind. Beside me, watch- 
ing with nervous anxiety, was Miles 
O’Brien. “ Where am I?” was my first 
exclamation. 

“You're all right,” said O’Brien. 
“That seal nearly did for you. But we 
fixed him, and brought you here.” 

“What is this place? Where is it?” I 
inquired. 

“You are on Great Blasket; but you 
must keep quiet. Your leg is rather 
sore.” 

I became aware that my seal hunt had 
not been a particularly pleasant one, but 
I had captured a seal. Thanks to the 
skill of a dear old lady of the house I 
was soon able to sit up, but return to 
Ventry that eveningI could not. I was 
obliged to accept the hospitality of Mrs. 
Donovan for whatever time it would 
take to heal my wounds. 

Nor was I sorry for this enforced so- 
journ on the Blasket Islands, for I 
learned many interesting things. Not 
far from the mainland, belonging to the 
same race—Irish to the core—these isl- 
anders are yet a distinct people in 
themselves. As are the Cossacks of 
southeastern Russia, exempt from gov- 
ernment control, so are the Blasket 
Islanders. They pay no rents. The 
government cannot collect taxes from 
them. Ina word, they live their lives 
in rude freedom. 

Every day Miles O’Brien came to see 
me, and his eyes sparkled with pleasure 
when he saw me improve; until finally 
there came a day when he said, “I think 
you might try a walk through the village 
on my arm.” 

In a short time my injured leg was 
well enough to travel, and I begged to 
go back to the mainland. 

I shall not soon forget the morning 
when I bade Mrs. Donovan adieu, and, 
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taking Miles O’Brien’s arm, climbed 
down to the yawlhe had in waiting. It 
had been to me a very interesting week. 

But when we reached the boat, I 
noticed that Miles had brought with 
him the implements that constitute the 
Blasket seal-hunter’s outfit. In the 
stern was a bludgeon, a long knife and 
several “tow ropes.” 

“Surely you are not going seal-hunt- 
ing Mr. O’Brien?” 

“Surely am I,” he answered, “but you 
need not fear. You came to see a seal 
hunt, and, without being able to spoil 
it, you'll see one.” And then we enter- 
ed the boat and rowed along the island 
as far as the Boss—a point situated 
exactly in the middle of the Great 
Blasket on the eastern side. Right be- 
low this there are numerous caves, and 
here is the western Irish home of the 
common seal. It seemed that thousands 
of them had gathered to frolic and splash 
the waters along the cave-lined coast. 
There were certainly hundreds, and 
when we suddenly turned our boat’s 
prow and noiselessly glided into a huge 
unearthly looking cavern, they seemed 
not affrighted, but lay on the ledges 
or splashed the waters in utter indiffer- 
ence. 

“Now,” said Miles O’Brien, “I'll 
show you what seal hunting is.” And, 
so saying, he sprang from the boat 
armed only with his bludgeon and long 
knife. It was a moment of anxiety, for 
the place where he landed was steep 
and slippery, and three seals were 
above him on a dry ledge of rock. 
But O’Brien loved the sport. Fearlessly 
he crept along and upward, and at last 
he raised his bludgeon and into the 
water splashed the three seals. But not 
all three safely. One had received his 
death-blow, and in a moment the gray- 
furred belly floated uppermost on the 
dark water of the cave. And thus we 
went from cave to cave, now coming on 
seals unawares, now charming them 
by music, until eight tow-lines were 
straining behind us with as many seals. 

I watched the performances almost 
greedily, but I question if I could, even 
after practice, develop the dexterity 
with which Miles O’Brien killed his 
quarries, often in most dangerous- 
looking places. He knew the way—I 
did not, and I felt almost annoyed that, 
with my seal-bitten leg, I was powerless 
to share the fun. 
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Concluded, . * 


as Tophet when we cleared the 

town of Tipperary, and our wheels 

sped along the road at the rate of 
fifteen miles an hour. 

I could see Tim’s big back and paw- 
ing legs ahead of me, but no sign of his 
wheel, and he appeared to be romping 
through the air, like some playful mon- 
ster. My skirts blew upto the handle- 
bar, my feet flew, scarcely pressing the 
whirling pedals. My hair, loosened by 
a siesta on the Dobbyn lounge, streamed 
in little wisps on my cheeks. It wasa 
glorious, wild, reckless ride, but it was 
dark—a das the pro- 
prieties—and on we fled. 

One funny little episode 
of this midnight esca- 
pade made us laugh 
often. We saw three 
dim forms ahead of us, 
and believing they were 
cows, Tim gave an un- 
earthly Irish yell as we 
came near them. Acho- 
rus of squalls arose from 
three terrified women, 
and they promptly fell 
on their knees by the 
roadside, calling on all 
their saints to come to 
their aid against the 
devil and his imp. I 
rang the bell then, you 
may be sure, and with 
roars of laughter we 
sped past them into the 
darkness; but the wind 
bore their cries and 
groans after us for a 
long distance, and if 
Tipperary folk gave me 
a fright in the afternoon, 
I flatter myself I got 


| was nearly midnight and as dark 


nnel .- 


2 : 


2 “The upper Joke _ from theTinnel. « 


even with three of them the same night. 
After that we simply rode blindly on, 
over a prime road, with only the wind 
for our guide. “Keepit always in your 
backs,” the bagman had cautioned us, 
and we were only too happy to do so. 
I was not a bit tired, much to my sur- 
prise, and when we finally struck the 
railroad and saw the lights of the tiny 
station, I felt as though I could have 
ridden all the long stretch to Killarney 
without a pause. “It will soon be light 
now,” said Tim, as he divided a box of 
chocolate bars with me, and wesprawled 
on the station benches waiting for the 
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train. “This train gets to Killarney at 
twenty minutes to four. I’ll bet you’ve 
had enough riding by this time.” 

It is wonderful how soon one gets stiff 
and chilled. By the time the train ar- 
rived in Killarney I was shivering, and 
so sleepy that I could scarcely crawl 
into the carriage. A bride and groom 
(ubiquitous torments!) looked swords 
and daggers at us as we charged in 
upon them, but who cared for their 
indignation or ire? We were played 
out—at least I was—and with scant 
ceremony we stretched ourselves as 
well as we could, and were speedily 
sound asleep. I 


SEPTEMBER. 


Wicklow Hills as is a beautiful girl to a 
battle-scarred veteran ; their tender and 
touching beauty has a softer, more sub- 
tle charm than graces the bold weird- 
ness of the Scalp or the lofty pride of 
“ Sugar Loaf.” All about the little town 
of Killarney they lovingly circle, guard- 
ing this beauty spot on Erin’s fair face 
with jealous affection. And between 
smiling and weeping—ever so weary, 
but not thinking of my weariness— 
wrapt in fancies so vague that I cannot 
give them form, too tired to talk, too 
happy to keep still, I came to Killarney. 
The ride we had set ourselves to take 

was over, and can 





think no volumes 
could tell more 
plainly the bene- 
fits of health and 
hardiness we had 
reaped from our 
ride than _ this 
peaceful sleep on 
the narrow, un- 
comfortable seats 
of an Irish rail- 
way carriage. We 
positively slept 
soundly,sosound- 


ly that we barely 


wakened up in 
time to see the 
sun rise over 
the sweet Kerry 
Mountains, and to 
spend a blissful 
hour between the 
scented hedges 
near Killarney. 
Howshall I meet- 
ly describe the 








my readers who 
have followed it 
from start to fin- 
ish doubt that it 
had been a ride 
full of interest 
andenjoyment,as 
well as of health 
and strength and 
vigor ? 

The roads a- 
round Killarney 
are ideal! From 
the lakes, down 
the west coast, to 
Glengariff — that 
Mecca of beauty- 
lovers—and on 
by Bantry Bay 
to Bantry; then 
across, via Ma- 
croom, to Cork: 
to Blarney, to 
Mallow — words 
are not mine to 
tell of the de- 





beauty of the 
early day? the 
hills wrapped in 
sleeping-robes of clouds, which the 
golden sun melted magically away ; the 
woodbine in the hedges, heavy with 
honeyed breath; the pale wild roses 
wanly glancing from the dark green, and 
wasting their sweetness—not quite wast- 
ing it, however, for it delighted the alien 
who ‘skimmed over the stony ways of 
her own fatherland, and felt in her 
heart that tugging of the strings, and in 
her eyes that moistening, and in her soul 
that sense of satisfaction which told her 
of inherited love for Kerry above all the 
corners of the earth ! 


The Kerry Mountains are to the 





THE GAP OF DUNLOE. 


light of such a 
ride. Don’t tell 
me of jaunting- 
cars, that swing along merrily on the 
romantic, lovely road round the lakes! 
The swift, silent wheel is ahead! With 
the route-book strapped open on the 
modest cycling kit one skims through 
paradise! Here, the first five minutes, 
is Ross Castle, and the lower lake, with 
its myriad legends and fairy fancies. 
Following the tourist’s road, one passes 
the handsome domain of Lord Kenmare; 
the palatial Hotel Victoria, where are 
sure to be wheels and cyclists galore; 
one flits through the solemn stillness 
of the Gap of Dunloe—and here, surely, 
is beautiful Muckross Abbey, where my 
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grandmother stood, amid those ruined 
walls, with her bridesmaids, and was 
married to her soldier husband, while his 
regiment formed up in line there on the 
fair, green turf, and gave three ringing 
cheers for the sweet, young bride and the 
gallant captain who had won her hand. 
All the country round has been mine in 
nursery lore. I know the trout streams 
and the shooting ; I recognize the glens 
andthe oft-imagined mountain heights. 

Sudden storms come upon wheel- 
men in these Edens, with lightning and 
growling thunder and _ low-hanging, 
wind-racked clouds, that sometimes 
mean and do mischief. Just one fort- 
night after we left Killarney a sister 
wheel and her husband pedaled swiftly 
along that exquisite road from Kenmare 
to Glengariff. A mountain storm came 
down upon them, a flash of red light, a 
crash of thunder, and lo! a wreck of 
woman and wheel, and a bright, merry 
face still in death! 

Always when a sweet vision of smil- 
ing sea and scented hedgerow comes 
to me, I seem to see as in a dream 
that gathering storm, the scurrying 
clouds, the merry, fearless girl, and 
then the horrified man bending over 
her in the blinding rain, and the hoarse 
chuckle of the thunder over the ruin 
that was wrought! Alas, alas! But I 
trust that any reader of Outinc who 
may be tempted to reach the heart of 
Ireland as we did may chance upon our 
happier way. It is a cheap, delightful 
and healthful summer outing. 

There are always good bread and but- 
ter, delicious tea, and nearly always a 
capital joint and a ham on the coffee- 
room table. The landlords are kind, and 
usually very sensible and knowing. If 
you have your route mapped out upon 
your cycling map, they can often give 
you some local hints that help to speed 
the wheel. Even on Irish roads one 
may have a fall and bend a pedal or 
wrench a wheel; but there is a handy 
man in every town, and almost in every 
village, who mends bicycles and charges 
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next to nothing. I have just paid a bill 
for the mending of a wrecked wheel, 
which is five times the amount I paid for 
an exactly similar service in Kilkenny. 

One little point about Killarney. It 
is a good plan to board by the week 
at one of the clean little respectable 
homes, whose owners take in one or 
more boarders during the season. Mrs. 
Moriarty and Mrs. Thompson are two 
such decent bodies, who will provide a 
lavender-scented room, cool linen sheets, 
dainty dimity hangings and three meals 
a day, for a week, for the same amount 
one pays at the great big stylish hotel, 
built adjoining the railway station, for 
two days’ accommodation: that is to 
say, for thirty English shillings. 

The sweetest of Irish widows, a Mrs. 
O’Connell, whose husband was a direct 
descendant of the famous patriot, was 
my informant on this and other matters. 
A week with a wheel at Killarney 
should put one well up in the beauty 
and history of the lakes and glens. A 
fine book to read on the voyage over is 
Lever’s “The O’Donoughue.” 

On that first entry into the little curi- 
ous town of Killarney, Tim and I were 
in no mood to rave over its scenery. 
Bed, bed, bed we craved, and almost 
fel! asleep while waiting for the drowsy 
night-porter to assign us our rooms, 
There was no elevator, and at the first 
landing I positively refused to climb 
further; so the porter and Tim made the 
best of the dilemma and carried me up, 
up to the altitude the fiendish wretch 
considered proper for such a haggard 
and dusty creature. I nearly went to 
bed with my hat on, having lost track of 
it in my drowsy struggle out of my 
clothes; but for the sleep-burdened 
cyclist I must say I managed to drag 
out the long hat-pin and pitch it and the 
hat into the middle of the floor before I 
sank into the sleep I had been owing 
myself for the last twelve hours. No 
dreams came to me. I had realized 
them all. Nothing remains but to say to 
my sister wheels, “Go and do likewise.” 


—————— 
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FOOTBALL ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 


CAPT. HUNT, R.H.B.U.C. 


BY JOHN CRAIG. 


ALIFORNIA 
Prem has for many 
fe NS years been a 


paradise for the 
athlete. Amateur 
sports each 
year find a 
fresh awak- 
ening of in- 
terest in 
them inthe public 
mind, and _ fovt- 
ball stands dis- 
tinctive above all. 
The climate of 
the Golden State 
offers advantages 
for athletic train- 
ing perhaps un- 
equaled else- 
where, as out-of- 
door work can be 
done in every 
month of the year, 
and this is partic- 
ularly desirable to 
the men who 
make up the foot- 
ball elevens, 
While the press 
of the country 


records from time to time the brilliant 
intercollegiate games of the East little 
has been told, outside of the local papers 
of the section, of the sturdy wearers of 
the canvas jacket on the Pacific side, 
although many games have been played 
there that for exhibitions of strength 
and skill would compare favorably with 
the contests on the other slope. 

Football on the Pacific slope has not 
seen many years of life ; it is yet in its 
infancy, and perhaps not more than ten 
years have seen the game in progress 
there. About the first clubs to organize 
were the Phoenix and Wanderers, These 
were composed, in the main, of grown 
men—the Wanderers principally from 
the English residents—and all their 
matches were under the Rugby rules. 
Some exciting games were played at the 
old Recreation Grounds, in San Fran- 
cisco, in the Fall and Winter of 1880-81, 
the “ punting ” of Nicholson, captain of 
the Wanderers, and the “tackling” of 
Coubrough and Woolrich of the same 
club, with the clock-work “ passing” and 
the running of Dean and Sime, of the 
Phoenix team, being the features of 
these contests. The two last named 
played together like parts of a machine, 
one always following a few yards behind 
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SAN FRANCISCO BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 1892-3. 


the other, each invariably “ passing” 
the ball before or on being “tackled.” 
Sime was a wonderful runner, doing 
1oo yards very close to 10 seconds, and 
was selected by the Olympic Club of 
San Francisco, with Belcher and R. B. 
Haley, for whom a record of 94 seconds 
for 100 yards is claimed, to represent 
that club at the championship games in 
the East several years ago. 

Not long after this a number of other 
clubs entered the field The Merion 
Cricket Club organized a team, and 
then the Union Club was formed from 
members of the San Francisco Boys’ 
Iligh School. ‘The Unions soon showed 
the great advantage of constant prac- 
tice which, as school boys, they were 
enabled to get, and in a game with the 
Merions at the Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, early in 1882,easily defeated their 
older opponents. 

The Unions had a heavy team, and 
many brilliant players. Edgar Foster, 
the captain and “half-back,” proved 
himself a wonder in the foot-ball line, 
and seldom failed to carry the ball from 
fifteen to twenty yards with each run. 


Booth, the full-back of this team, devel- 
oped into a formidable player, and his 
dodging and tackling were superb. 
Among other good men who played on 
the Union team were Perkins, Wm. 
Hughes, Robert La Motte, Irving Ly- 
ons and Beverly Letcher. The Unions 
were especially strong in “tackling ” 
and “ blocking,” a trait that they handed 
down to The Wasps,—of which we will 
speak later on,—a team that many of 
the Unions joined in after years. 

After defeating the Merions, the 
Unions decided to try conclusions with 
the older clubs, which were composed 
in the main of grown men, and which 
had in consequence a decided advan- 
tage over their younger rivals in the 
matter of weight, an important factor 
in the Rugby game, with its “push 
scrimmage.” In two very close games 
played early in 1882 with, first the Phe- 
nix team, and then the Wanderers, the 
younger men were defeated, though in 
each game they contested stubbornly 
every inch of the ground, and surprised 
their heavy opponents with their won- 
derful “tackling” and running. Their 
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weakness showed in the scrimmages, 
and in their lack of men who were able 
to kick a good “punt” at the right 
time. 

The next game played on this coast 
was at San Mateo, in the fall of 1882, 
between the Union team and one from 
Brewer’s Academy. The town turned 
out ez masse to witness the contest, which 
proved very close and exciting, finally 
ending in a victory for the San Fran- 
cisco club. The Academy team had 
some good men and were 
well upin their team work. 
Ravekes and Brewer, of the 
Academy team, played in 
splendid form; the first 
named repeatedly ran 
through his opponents, not- 
withstanding the fact that 
he had his arm broken early 
in the game. Foster, of the 
Unions, did some brilliant 
playing, and made the 
“touchdowns” that carried 
his club to victory. This 
was the last match the 
Union team played, as on 
leaving school many of its 
members engaged in busi- 
ness pursuits, which pre- 
cluded their giving the 
proper time for training and 
practice. 

The University of Cali- 
fornia now began to mani- 
fest considerable interest 
in football, and the Merion 
team soon tried conclusions 
with the “U.C.s” on the 
campus at Berkeley, in a 
game wherein the Universi- 
ty team made a wonderful 
showing. Soon after, they 
were able to defeat all 
comers, among them the 
crack Phoenix team. 

Though the “ Phoenix never dies,” the 
football club did, and with it its rival, 
the Wanderers, and for some time after 
1883 the only contests were between the 
University and Merion teams, and these 
were few and far between. Gaston Ashe, 
Finlayson, Theabald and Palache did 
the best work for the last named club, 
and Robert Gibson, a crack San Fran- 
cisco runner of some years back, also 
played a good running game while on 
the Merion team. 

Early in 1885 a number of ex-Union 
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men organized The Wasps, a powerful 
organization, which afterwards became 
the pride of San Francisco football en- 
thusiasts. This club soon had a large 
and active membership, and did much 
to revive the declining interest in the 
game. At the outset it was captained 
by Kenneth Mount McKay, with Fel- 
ton Taylor as vice-captain, but later 
Frank Hittell took the club in hand, and 
Taylor organized the Reliance team of 
Oakland. 

In February of 1885, The 
Wasps met the University 
team on the college cam- 
pus, and here took place 
probably as brilliant a game 
of football as was ever wit- 
nessed, The game was play- 
ed under the Rugby Union 
Rules, but not a “goal” 
was kicked nor a “ touch- 
down” made by either 
side, although the game 
was characterized through- 
out by brilliant plays on 
the part of both teams. The 
“passing,” running and 
dodging of the University 
men, particularly of Sutton, 
Ramm, Woolsey, Blanchard 
and Bosse was perfect.; but 
the kicking of The Wasps, 
and the precision with 
which they “tackled,” pre- 
vented the University Club 
from ever getting the ball 
past The Wasps’ half-backs, 
and forced the former club 
to “touch-for-safety” a 
number of times; but this, 
under the Rugby rules, did 
not count a point. The 
play was fast and furious, 
and the “U.C.” men worked 
like demons, but without 
scoring. A return match 
was played a few weeks later and again 
no goal was kicked nor “touch-down” 
made, though at the last moment, on 
call of time, the University men claimed 
a “touch-down” in “ touch-in-goal,” 
which was not allowed, and the score 
once more was 27?/. 

The Reliance Club had by this time 
formed a football team, and a good one 
too, nearly all of its men being fine ath- 
letes in other lines. All were very heavy 
men, the “rush-line” averaging over 
180 pounds to each man, while Felton 
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Taylor, one of 
their half-backs, 
weighed t1go 
pounds when in 
condition. This 
team soon threw 
down the gaunt- 
let to The Wasps, 
and a_ contest 
was played on 
the Oakland 
grounds, result- 
ing in a victory 
for The Wasps 
byascore of 10-0. 

The public 
now began to 
take great inter- 
est in football, for it had found these 
games full of excitement, and the 
season of 1886 found five clubs in the 
field — the University, The Wasps, Ori- 
ons, Reliance and Law College teams. 
These organized the California Football 
League, and for the first time on the 
Pacific coast the game was played by 
eleven men instead of fifteen, though at 
first the intercollegiate rules were not 
adopted as a whole. 

A series of twenty games was played 
by the league teams in 1886, and they 
proved to be the greatest treat yet offered 
to the public in the way of out-door 
sports. From 4,000 to 5,000 spectators 
would fill the grand stand each Sat- 
urday at Fourteenth and Centre streets, 
Oakland, to witness the contests ; among 
the fair sex there was never before on 
the Pacific coast so much interest man- 
ifested in athletic games. 

At the outset of the series the Orions, 
though all younger and lighter men than 
on the other teams, took everything by 
storm, but The Wasps and the Univer- 
sity men soon forged ahead and came 
out with an equal number of games to 
their credit. The University won the 
series through The Wasps being obliged 
to let the concluding game go by de- 
fault, for the reason that all their 
“backs” were damaged in the game 
with the heavy Reliance team on the 
previous Saturday, which The Wasps 
won by a score of 4-0. 

In this game Hittell, then captain of 
The Wasps, had his shoulder injured 
by one of the Reliance men, and in 
this condition played a brilliant game, 
running with the ball from one goal 
to the other, carrying his club to vic- 
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tory. Hittell was certainly one of the 
best players that ever stepped on 
the football field, at one time the 
best amateur light-weight wrestler on 
the coast, beside doing 100 yards very 
close to 1034 seconds, and a mile or five 
miles in good time. He combines the 
qualities of an ideal player. When 
conditioned for the game he does not 
weigh over 140 pounds, but is as diffi- 
cult to catch as a well-greased eel and 
as hard to stop as a battering ram. 
Hittell does not kick as well as some 
others, but plays a holding game, and 
his running and dodging are superb. 
He, with Groth, Keith, Stewart and 
Rottanzi of The Wasps; Lang and 
McNear of the Orions ; Felton Taylor, 
Downey and Snook, of the Reliance ; 
and Turner, Magee, Reed and Shafter 
Howard of the University team, proved 
the leading players of the League series, 
delighting the excited spectators with 
the brilliancy of their plays. One of 
the best contested games of the season 
was between the University and Re- 
liance teams, resulting in a score of 
10-10. 

In 1887 another league was organiz- 
ed among younger players than those 
who formed the teams of the previous 
season, and was in consequence dubbed 
the “Little League.” These clubs 
were, however, not very far behind their 
predecessors in any particular, and many 
large audiences witnessed the contests. 
The teams represented were the Unions, 
Alerts, Orients and Wideawakes, and 
they developed some good men in Mon- 
till Taylor, a brother to the heavy- 
weight Reliance half-back ; Oscar Tay- 
lor, a young Australian, who kicked 
many a “drop” over the goal from the 
center of the field; Frank Gamble, after- 
wards full-back of the Volunteer and 
Posen teams; Wakeman, the Alerts’ 
captain, with several other very clever 
players. 

The third league series, in 1888, in 
which the Posens, with Nourse as cap- 
tain, carried off the honors, brought out 
new teams and new men, and Pugh, 
Nourse, Sherrard and Wellington were 
among them, while J. Hunter Harrison 
did the best work for the San Francisco 
team, and Bremner, Lewis, Brewer and 
Dr. Bowhill showed up in good form for 
this club. Nourse, as captain of the 
Posens, handled his men with better 
judgment and showed closer knowledge 
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of the game than did any other cap- 
tain who had previously played with 
the Western teams. Nourse is an Am- 
herst man. He afterwards played on 
the San Francisco team, which organ- 
ized late in 1889, and numbered among 
its players some of the best men that 
ever wore the canvas jacket or made 
a“try.” Shafter Howard, of Harvard; 
Joseph Tobin, of the 
Georgetown team ; 
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games played by it during the season of 
1891-2. The first game of the season 
was played at San Francisco between 
the Olympics and the Los Angeles team, 
in which the visitors were defeated by a 
score of 22-0. The Napa College team 
was the next to succumb to the Olym- 
pics, who were then playing first-class 
football under Tobin’s tuition, and the 

college boys went 





Ricketts, of Princeton, 
with Hittell, Felton 
Taylor, Rottanzi, 
Wellington, Sherrard, 
Pugh and Harrison 
from the old local 
clubs, were members 
of the San Francisco 
team. 

When Joseph Tobin 
came home from 
Georgetown College 
in 1890, he brought 
with him the latest 
tactics in vogue with 
the crack ’varsity 
teams of the East. He 
soon introduced the 
close play of the East- 
ern elevens into the 
work of the San Fran- 
cisco team of which he 
was captain. Before 
this time the coast 
teams had played the 
half-backs and full- 
back many yards be- 
hind the rush-line, re- 
lying on a long pass 
from the quarter to 
give them opportuni- 
ties for gaining head- 
way in going around 
the “end.” ‘The close 
play and center-rush- 
ing tactics introduced 
by Tobin soon showed 











home to the Valley of 
Vines with a score of 


44-0 against them 
to think about on 
the way. The only 


team that succeded 
in scoring against the 
victorious Olympics 
was the eleven of the 
Leland Stanford, 
Junior, University — 
the new university at 
Palo Alto that has 
since done so much to 
develop football and 
bring it into favor in 
California. On Feb- 
ruary 13, 1892, their 
team gave the Olym- 
pics a hard battle. 
The University of 
California next went 
against the sturdy 
Olympic athletes, but 
failed to score against 
them, while the local 
team had six points 
to their credit when 
time was called. The 
final game was played 
with the team from 
the United States 
Cruiser Charleston, 
at whose hands the 
Olympics, when 
known as the San 
Franciscos, had _ suf- 
fered defeat the pre- 








- the inferiority of the 
old-time method, and 
a game between the 
San Francisco and University teams 
resulted in a victory for the former by a 
score of 44—o. The “long pass” game 
has never been used on the coast since. 
In November of 1891, the San Fran- 
cisco team reorganized under the aus- 
pices of the Olympic Athletic Club, 
taking the name of that organization. 
It proved the victor in all of the five 
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vious year. This time 
they turned the tables 
on the blue-jackets, 
who were captained by Catlin, formerly 
of the Annapolis Naval Academy 
team—winning the game by 16-0. 

The great game of the season was yet 
to be played. When the new university 
at Palo Alto sprang into life, there was 
naturally an intense rivalry between it 
and the University of California in all 
matters pertaining to athletics. On 
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March 19, 1892, the teams from the rival 
colleges met at the Haight Street 
Grounds in San Francisco. This was 
the first inter-collegiate game played on 
the coast, and the throngs who wit- 
nessed it attested the esteem in which 
football is now held in the West. The 
Berkeley men were much heavier and 
relied entirely on a “wedge” game, 
while the wiry boys in red from Palo 
Alto played an “end” game that won 
the day. Clemans and Kennedy of 
Stanford did some very clever work, 
and the tackling of their team was 
superior to that of Berkeley’s, Hunt, 
Sherman and Morrow did the heavy 
work for the University of California. 
When the Stanford men won by a score 
of 14-10, the rivalry between the two 
universities increased to such a degree 
that their efforts this year brought foot- 
ball into a more prominent place in the 
public mind here than it has ever 
held before. To the enterprise dis- 
played by the managers of these two 
elevens is due entirely the interest. 
shown by sport-loving people during 
the football season just closed. 

The football season of 1892-3 opened 
with a game between the Olympic Foot- 
ball Team and the eleven from the Uni- 
versity of California. The former team 
out-weighted their opponents and won 
the game handily by a score of 20-10, 
Morse of the University did some ex-. 
cellent work in this game, making 
some brilliant 45-yard runs. Heis an 
erratic player, at times brilliant and at 
others cannot be relied upon, as he 
makes some inexcusable fumbles. 
Hunt, the captain of the same team, is 
by far the best player in it; he is a 
heavy man and a capital “line-bucker.” 
Sherrard, Pugh, Porter and Felton Tay- 
lor, of the Olympics, did the brunt of 
the work for their team in this game. 
They are all old players and fill their re- 
spective positions well. 

Joseph Tobin and Basil Ricketts of 
this team are also among its best men. 
Captain Sherrard, who has taken Tob- 
in’s place, is as sure a tackle as ever 
stepped on a football field, and reminds 
one of the great tackling done by The 
Wasps, at which work no team that 
has played in the West has ever equaled 
them. 

The next game of the season was 
played on November fifth, when the 
University men turned the tables on 
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their opponents, winning by a score of 
16-0. They also took the next game 
from the Olympics, who lost these last 
matches by reason of entire lack of train- 
ing and poor team work. The Olym- 
pics have, by long odds, the best indi- 
vidual players on the coast; but the 
necessity of proper and constant train- 
ing, which all college men have, was 
clearly demonstrated by their poor form. 

Soon after the Olympics tried conclu- 
sions with the eleven from the Stanford 
University. The defeat of the Olympics 
by the men from Berkeley had the 
effect of waking them up, for they put 
in a much better game than in the two 
previous matches. The game resulted 
in a tie score, 14-14. 

It was not until December seven- 
teenth last, when the two rival universi- 
ties of the State met, that the great 
game of the year was played. The 
managers of these teams were enter- 
prising enough to secure the services of 
Walter Camp and Thomas Lee McClung, 
of Yale, to act as coaches for their 
teams; the first named to teach the 
boys of Palo Alto how to play foot- 
ball according to the most approved 
methods, and McClung to act as 
coach for the State University. Im- 
mediately after the Yale-Harvard 
Thanksgiving Day game, these two 
celebrated lights of the football world 
left for the coast. Their coaching soon 
demonstrated that both teams had much 
to learn, for while they contained many 
good individual players, their team work 
was poor, and their play slow and lack- 
ing in snap. Fully 15,000 people 
assembled to witness the great game, 
by far the largest gathering of its kind 
in the West, and the charities that re- 
ceived the proceeds are many thousands 
of dollars richer. The Berkeley men 
once more had a decided advantage in 
weight, which was their only salvation, 
as it gained them ground on their wedge 
plays, while the boys in red outplayed 
them in every other particular. 

The play throughout was snappy and 
quick, The Berkeley men relied solely 
upon the “ wedge,” and Hunt did some 
very clever “line bucking.” Oscar Tay- 
lor did good work for the “ U. C.” team, 
and his was the only punting in the 
entire game. Henry, of the same team, 
did some clever tackling, and one of his 
plays was one of the most brilliant of the 
day. Clemans and Walton, the Stanford 
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half - back, 
did some 
wonderful 
work in go- 
ing around 
the ends, 
making 
brilliant runs 
of forty (40) 
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and fifty (50) 
yards, and each 
gaining a 
touchdown. 
Code, the little 
quarter back of 
the Stanfords, 
deserves spec- 
ial praise for 
his steady and 
quick work in 
that position; his tack- 
ling, too, was something 
phenomenal. In interfer- 
ence and tackling the 
Stanford men were the 
better,and twice they used 
the Dellant Flying Wedge 
with good results. At the 
end of the first half the 
score stood 6-o in favor of 
Stanford, and it began to 
look as though the blue 
and gold would once 
again be draped in black, 
but when time was called 
at the end of the second 
half their whirling wedges 
and center-rushing had 
told; the score stood 
10-10, and the trophy to be presented to 
the victor by the University Club of San 
Francisco was to remain in the club 
rooms for another year. 

After the game between the univer- 
sities, the Stanford team made a tour 
of the State, defeating the teams at Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, Colton and San José. 
The eleven at the last named place was 
the only one that really showed any form 
against the boys in red, and promises to 
develop into a formidable rival of some 
of the leading clubs of the State. 

The winter and spring months in Cali- 
fornia are so different from those of 
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the East that it is possible to keep up 
the interest in football far into the 
spring months. After the close of the 
football season proper with the great 
game between the two universities last 
December, its devotees arranged other 
matches which were not without public 
interest. Principal among these was 
the charity game at the High Street 
Grounds in San Francisco, between the 
two teams styled respectively the Uni- 
versity Veterans and the Army team. 
While neither were composed strictly 
of old ’varsity men or players from the 
Army posts about, they were made up 
of splendid material,and a vast throng 
witnessed the game. For the Army 
team, Lieutenants Wood, Crofton and 
Flagler did excellent work, as did also 
Basil Ricketts of the Olympic team. 
Joe Tobin, Kennedy and Frankenhei- 
mer did their share for the University 
Veterans, and aided in 
giving the boys who 
wore the red, white and 
blue uniforms a hard 
fight. 

The next game played 
here under intercollegi- 
ate rules, was that be- 
tween the football men 
who were members of 
the various tennis clubs 
about San Francisco and 
Oakland. Very poor foot- 
ball was played, but the 
game _ succeeded _ in 
bringing out the leading 
lights of the social world 
to witness it, and aided 
in creating sentiment in 

favor of the 


game here. 
McNear and 
Ransome, of 
the Oakland 
Tennis clubs, 
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both clever 
football men, 

repeatedly ran 
through their 
opponents, in 
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spite of the fact that the veteran Tobin 
played full-back for the San Francisco 
Tennis team. This was the last match 
for the season of 1892-93. 

The three leading football teams of 
California are now in active preparation 
for the coming games, which begin early 
in the autumn. The Olympic team has 
secured the services of Laurie Bliss as 
coach, and for weeks past he has been 
carefully training the men at the 
Olympic Club’s grounds. Heretofore 
this team has never had a proper coach 
or team practice of any kind, though it 
possesses the best individual players on 
the coast. It is too soon to hazard an 
opinion as to who will compose the 
eleven that will play against the Uni- 
versity of California and the Stanford 
University, but without .doubt Felton 
Taylor, Sherrard Tobin, Graham, Cas- 
sidy and Porter will be on the team. 
Cassidy is one of the fastest 100-yard 
men in the West, and is developing into 
a good half-back. Bliss’s coaching has 


already done much for the Olympic. 


boys, and they should prove the victors 
in the triangular battle if they keep up 
their enthusiasm. The Palo Alto team 
has secured the services of Laurie 
Bliss’s brother, and it will be interesting 
to see which of the great Yale half- 
backs turns out the better team. 

Heffelfinger, the famous guard of 
McClung’s Yale team, will coach the 
U. C. boys for the coming season, With 
Pop Bliss teaching the Stanford men 
how to play football, Laurie Bliss the 
Olympics, and the only “ Heff” the U.C. 
men, there should be some great football 
in the far West. 

Hunt will be behind the line for the 
U. C. team once more, and Oscar Taylor 
will probably play at full, but to say 
just what the make-up of the team will 
be is now impossible. Clemans, Ken- 
nedy, Walton and Code will undoubt- 
edly be behind the line for the Stan- 
ford team, and possibly Frankenheimer 
may show good enough form to play at 
half. 

The securing of crack Eastern play- 
ers as coaches for our coast teams has 
done more to bring the game here on a 
level of that played by the Eastern ’var- 
sity teams than all the former years of 
playing, and it is not too much to ex- 
pect that before another year the lead- 
ing teams of the East and West may 
meet on the football field. 
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There are, besides the teams men- 
tioned, football clubs in Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Stockton, Napa and og sae 
The Amateur Academic Athletic Asso- 
ciation, formed by members of the pre- 
paratory schools about San Francisco, 
maintain a Football League, of which 
the Hopkins Academy carried away the 
pennant in ’91, and the Oakland High 
School in ’92. 

The game has now taken such a solid 
hold upon the affections of the Western 
people that the future will see teams on 
the coast that will rival those of the 
Eastern universities. 

Until within the past year this coast 
has seen nothing of Gaelic football, but 
the several teams formed early in the 
year among the Scotch and Irish resi- 
dents soon developed an interest in the 
game among that class. The Pacific Coast 
Gaelic Football Association was formed, 
and the following teams contested for 
the championship pennant: Pacific Wan- 
derers, Parnells, Scotch Thistles, Em- 
metts, Sarsfields|§ Wm. O’Briens and 
Sheridans. The Emmetts succeeded in 
carrying off the prize, after a series of 
some thirty games, together with the 
trophy offered by the Examiner, the 
San Francisco daily that did the most 
to foster interest in the sport. The 
coming winter will see much greater in- 
terest in this style of football, but it will 
never have the same hold upon the 
public as the intercollegiate game. Its 
players have not the same facilities for 
training and practice as the intercolle- 
giate players of the universities and 
athletic clubs. 

Only those, remarks a recent writer, 
who have sat for hours on a hard bench 
and watched Felton Taylor or Leroy 
Hunt “buck the center” for a fifteen- 
yard gain, or a Hittell or a Clemans run 
around the end; only those who have 
seen Henry get down under a punt by 
Oscar Taylor, or seen a long return by 
Tobin, while cold chills chased each 
other delightfully up and down the 
thousands of vertebral columns to the 
accompaniment of a pandemonium band 
of anything that will blow, ring or rat- 
tle, while the air is filled with red and 
white, cardinal, or blue and gold,—only 
those who have been there can under- 
stand the strong hold that football is 
taking on the fancies of the public on 
this coast. It is an imported infection, 
whose germs have been very carefully 














A TUNISIAN JEWISH WEDDING. 


propagated by Camp and McClung, 
though the disease has long lurked in the 
blood, and broken out in more or less 
violent attacks for the last ten years. 

Besides the University, Stanford and 
Olympic teams, there were in the field 
during the last year several others 
which contained many good individual 
players, but which were defective in 
team-work, and too light in the rush- 
line to withstand the heavier men of the 
teams referred to. Among these were 
the elevens of Cogswell Polytechnic 
School, Hopkins Academy of Oakland, 
Boys’ High School of San Francisco, 
and Berkeley Gymnasium. 

The tendency of the game in the 
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West has been to produce hardy, man- 
ly men. Among the students the 
brightest have been members of the 
teams—Beard, Sutton, Blanchard, Tur- 
ner, Woolsey, Bosse and Magee, of the 
University of California, being particu- 
lar instances, 

Farther up the coast, at Victoria, 
British Columbia, our English brothers 
cling to the Rugby game, and the Bea- 
con Hill and Victoria teams are regular 
in their practice and games. 

Several teams have organized among 
the English and Scotch residents about 
San Francisco to play the association 
game, but the public has never mani- 
fested any great interest in that game. 


A TUNISIAN JEWISH WEDDING. 


to spend some very pleasant and, to 
me, ever memorable days in Tunis, 
during which I received much cour- 
teous attention and social hospitality from 
the Jews, whose homes were thrown open 
with a freedom and welcome which con- 
trasted strongly with the jealous isolation 
in which the Mohammedan secludes his 
household. Very pleasant were those so- 
cial occasions, and very laudable the ef- 
forts of all the parties to overcome the 
barrier which languages so remote as 
American and Arabicimposed, Our cir- 
cle of knowledge of the domestic life of 
Tunis was sensibly widened by the op- 
portunities we thereby had of observing 
many phases of life, some of which I 
have previously described in OuTiING.* 
Before leaving the city we were glad to 
accept an invitation to a Jewish wedding. 
On a favorable afternoon we strolled 
around to the synagogue—a small build- 
ing with a stone floor, tile wainscoting, 
light-blue, wide benches, with matting on 
them for squatting worshipers; white 
pillars with blue capitalsand white arches 
supporting bare beams andtheroof. A 
small gallery, screened by close lattice 
work, had been provided for women, none 
ever using the main portion of the hall. 
A dozen descendants of Methuselah were 
praying and studying the scripturesin the 
dimness, the floating wicks in the goblets 
of oil not having been lighted for the 
wedding. We had time for a call upon 
the groom, whom we found at home 
going through the ordeal of prepara- 
tion at the hands of all his kin and 
*July, 1890. 


| was my good fortune a few years ago 








acquaintances, male and female. This 
ended, a barid of four or five boys com- 
menced a wild chant and led the way to 
the synagogue, singing as they went, the 
houses on the line emptying themselves 
in honor of the occasion. Near the band 
marched the bold man of the day, fol- 
lowed by his male cronies, all dressed in 
light-blue cloth, embroidered in dark 
blue, and all wearing short slippers, long 
white stockings and a red fez with blue 
tassel, the groom being distinguished by 
his victor smile and his black-striped 
white scarf. Inthe synagogue he took a 
red-cushioned seat and drew his scarf so 
as to show only his face. After listening 
to the chant of the rabbi and assistants, 
he faced the wall and uttered a short 
prayer. The procession then reformed 
as before, and to the same music gained 
the bride’s house. 

In the center we found the square, 
open Moorish court with the usual gal- 
lery on every side, the latter and the 
roofs expectantly filled with people. 
Soon we had the pleasure of greeting 
the bride, blushing by nature and with 
paint, as she was assisted up to a chair 
which had been placed on top of an 
ordinary table, near the middle of the 
court, her future husband’s chair stand- 
ing at our level and on her left. The 
ceremony consisted of the rabbi’s chant- 
ing, the groom’s placing of a ring on 
the bride’s finger, the drawing of his 
scarf so that it rested partly on each of 
the contracting parties, and the sipping 
of wine from a large glass, first by the 
bride, then the groom, then the rabbi, 
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then the lady’s mother, then the rela- 
tives, down to the dregs for the most 
distant or possibly the poorest. The 
bridal reception took place immediately 
in a room off the court, the groom 
wandering about in a strangely nega- 
tive manner. But it’s so like a man to 
tell all this before telling how she, the 
all-important she, looked. Weil, her 
eyes were large and black, and her eye- 
brows had been deeply blackened and 
made to join and to form a single heavy 
arch across her forehead. We were not 
satisfied with either the regularity of 
her features or the clearness of her 
complexion, and, trusting that this ac- 
count will never be translated into her 
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own Arabic, we don’t mind saying that 
the bridesmaids were prettier than she. 

All the ladies were gloveless, but her 
fingers were brown with the stain of 
henna and were loaded with rings. She 
carried, indeed, a great weight of gold 
besides, for all the family heirlooms, in 
earrings, chains, necklaces and other 
ornaments, had been brought forth for 
her adornment. The jewelry and the 
gossamer silk veil hanging from her 
high-pointed cap, nearly concealed her 
pale-green velvet jacket, while her 


trousers, of the same material, were so 

covered by embroidery as to produce 

an effect of gold rather than of green. 
J. Howarp CowpertTHwalrt, 


AND WHEELS. 


S\HE maiden with her wheel of old 
Sat by the fire to spin, 
While lightly through her careful hold 
The flax slid out and in. 


To-day, her distaff, rock and reel 
Far out of sight are hurled, 

For now the maiden with her wheel 
Goes spinning round the world. 


MADELINE S. BRIDGES. 
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NLY a double; that’s all. Two ra- 

() diant, muscular mountairt trout. 

But one weighed five and a 

half, the other three and one- 

quarter pounds. Nothing more—save 
the getting of them. 

It was before the railroad had climbed 
the foot hills and sinuously slid into the 
San Luis valley on its way to the Pa- 
cific slope; before public confidence in 
the rosy representations of Colorado en- 
thusiasts had become unshakably fixed ; 
before the vast herds were browsing in 
San Luis Park, or the great army of ad- 
venturers had more than begun its 
movement into mysterious and rich 
southwestern Colorado. Then the path- 
ways up and down the mountains were 
little more than trails, and there was an 
air of primeval freshness over nature’s 
rugged face. 

Those who see that region to-day, as 
from a car window, quickly, catch little 
more than the fleeting foreground and 
far-reaching whirl of rocky perspect- 
ive ; they gaze on panorama only, and 
do not partake of the invigorating pleas- 
ures that come from direct combat with 
far-reaching plains, or roaring torrents 
fresh from fields of ever melting, never 
melted ice. 

The man who in those days struggled 
over precipitous passes in army wagon, 
or mounted, or who paced the: weary 
miles from the Missouri to the foot-hills 
with feet bleeding from cactus wounds 
and alkali cracks, swinging his big bull 
whip meanwhile over the dusty sides of 
patient steers, that man had the beauties 
as well as the blemishes of that coun- 
try worked into his very being in a way 
he will never forget. 

We had started for*the Los Pinos 
Agency of the Ute Indians one fine Sep- 
tember day, the Governor, Edwin M. Mc- 
Cook, John McDonald, of St. Louis, 
John D. Lang, of Maine, and the writer. 
Impending trouble in the San Juan re- 
gion, growing out of the discovery 
of gold there and the pre-emption of 
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mining claims by whites, had led the 
government to take steps to recover 
this big strip from the Indians. It 
formed the larger part of the southern 
end of the Ute reservation, covering sev- 
eral million acres west of the San Luis 
Park and south of the Uncompahgre. 
The Utes insisted upon the preserva- 
tion of its integrity as a reservation and 
hunting preserve ; the white men per- 
sisted that so long as there was gold 
and silver there, the government had no 
right to include it in an Indian’s pre- 
serve, and so they occupied the land. 
Result, bloodshed. Then a commission 
was appointed by the President to con- 
fer with the Utes, and empowered to 
secure by purchase and indefinite an- 
nuities the section in question. To this 
end we were making our way into south- 
western Colorado, the Ute nation at the 
same time concentrating at the Los 
Pinos Agency, where the council was to 
be held. 

Besides the commission there was a 
strong escort of United States soldiers 
under Major Alexander, of the Eighth 
Cavalry, then commanding at Fort 
Garland. Altogether the party, though 
bent on peace, presented a somewhat 
warlike appearance, its mounted sol- 
diers, two abreast, scattered well along 
the road, and flanking the three com- 
fortable ambulances rigged for mount- 
ain travel and occupied by the com- 
mission and the commandant. Well 
toward the front, also, six stout mules 
accustomed to such duty trudged along 
drawing a heavy wagon laden with 
tents, tent-poles, camp kitchen, and the 
other heavy luggage that always forms 
part of such an expedition. 

But it is not the intention here to 
touch upon more than a single phase of 
that memorable trip. Its result is a 
matter of record of the Interior Depart- 
ment; its detail of sporting incident and 
pleasurable experience is a matter of 
memory only with those who are left to 
recall it. We had jointed our rods and 
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cast our flies when coming down the 
Sangre de Cristo four days before. 
With the exception of Friend Lang, 
all perhaps were strongly imbued with 
the love for field sports, whether with 
gun and dogs or with fishing tackle. 
So when the purling stream that merrily 
dances down that westward-sloping 
mountain pass was met, the angling 
instincts of the little party found full 
sway and some splendid catches were 
made. Even thesluggish Quaker blood 
finally became infected when an artificial 
pond caused by a beaver dam was met 
with, and before a half-hour had passed 
the old man was engaged in an amateur 
fishing bout, taking a trout at every cast 
and becoming so excited at the work that 
he flung them from the hook far afield 
with impulsive force. But angling in 
the Sangre de Cristo, while it brought 
plentiful returns, yielded no large trout. 
“Wait until we reach the Rio Grande,” 
said McCook, who had had experience 
in that region; “you'll find something 
there to amuse you.” 

We camped next day ata point where 
the Rio Grande made a sharp bend, 
and aclump of cottonwoods threw a wel- 
coming shade across several acres of 
luxuriant grass. A few rods below the 
camping ground the bank was of easy 
declivity to the river’s edge, while for 
fifty feet or more a bar ran out per- 
haps two feet below the surface, then 
dropped away suddenly, and in the 
bight of the bank across was a foaming 
pool, deep, dark, inviting. The current 
was stiff; the river about one hundred 
and fifty feet wide. It was perhaps five 
o’clock when camp was made; the sun 
was near to the snow crests of the range 
and the shadows fast lengthening. 

Before the first mule was unharnessed 
the implements of the two civilian rod- 
sters were out of their cases and ready 
for the cast. I was the possessor of a 
seven-ounce, lancewood fly rod, that 
had seen service, and was eager to prove 
it with such finny game as this stream 
could offer. The Governor had a lance- 
wood of slightly greater weight, which 
he was wont to boast of as equal to 
any emergency. I already had a stanch, 
yet fragile-looking six-foot leader bent 
upon my silk line, when I saw the Gov- 
ernor searching his fly-book for a suit- 
able*lure for trout. 

Just then my foot started up several 
grasshoppers. Throwing down the rod 
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I captured several, put them into my 
pocket, bent on two No. 5 sproats, three 
feet apart, impaled a ’hopper on each, 
and ran down the sloping beach to near 
the river’s edge. Quickly scanning the 
water I drew the line out for a prelim- 
inary cast, and the next moment the 
leaders laid the kicking grasshoppers 
straight down the stream, just off the 
edge of the bar. There was not yet 
enough line out to please me, but as I 
drew a couple of feet of slack off the reel 
and lifted the tip for the backward cast, 
there was a boiling of the ruffly surface, 
and I marked what seemed to be a dorsal 
fin six inches long. There was not an 
instant to be lost; the game was there, 
only the bait and the opportunity were 
needed to perfect the combination. The 
next moment the quick movement of 
the wrist had whipped the "hoppers 
lightly on the deep pool’s edge. 

A geyser suddenly puncturing the 
river bottom could hardly have caused 
more disturbance than followed. The 
water boiled, the line twanged, and then 
another geyser broke loose ! 

“Sufferin’ cats!” came from the ex- 
cited lips of the plain-spoken General, 
who was standing on the bank. He 
waved his hat frantically and shouted 
“Pull him in, him! You've got 
him ; pull him in!” 

And on the opposite side of my van- 
tage ground the towering form of Friend 
Lang stood, face impassive, yet his eyes 
twinkled as he cried : 

“ Thee has him ; pull him in!” 

The Governor had dropped his fly- 
book and abandoned his quest after suit- 
able lures to watch the struggle, too true 
an angler to wet a line while the game 
of his friend was yet unsecured. Then 
came the major, the lieutenant, the 
sergeant, the corporal, privates, bugler 
—all dropping work, forgetting camp- 
making and army discipline. 

There was a mad rush up the river, 
straight as an arrow sped from a sav- 
age’s bow, and with it went more of 
the faithful silken cord and lower bent 
the tip of the rod, now transferred to 
the left hand, the right free to give 
or retrieve the line. Then a sudden 
slacking of pace, and next what seemed a 
shining silver crescent in air ; but some- 
how the leader did not entirely lift with 
it from the surface and there was the 
same strain as before upon the tip. 
Then with the river’s current went the 
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frightened, now desperate prisoner, like 
the lightning’s flash, out into the deeper 
water. Less line then, and more resili- 
ent force from the rod, a firmer sugges- 
tion of limitation from the reel, and a 
stronger insistence upon more perfect 
subjection. 

“Steady, boy,” spoke the General, as 
his beaming glance rested upon the 
swaying rod and his ears caught the 
music of the swishing silk as it sliced 
the water right and left. “ Steady; he’s 
well hooked ; look to it that he does not 
smash your tackle or steal your slack. 
Steady! This is worth tramping for 
all the way from the Divide and back. 
Look out!” 

“T’d resign my internal-revenue col- 
lectorship for one minute at the big end 
of that pole,” broke in the General; “ but 
for the Lord’s sake don’t let that fish 
get away! If you do, and old Ouray 
hears of it, over the range yonder, this 
commission’s jig is up. Swing it 
around here and I'll yank it in for you.” 

“ Friend, doesn’t thee think thee had 
better reel in a little more line, and 
hadn’t thee better set the butt a little 
more firmly ’gainst thy forearm? There! 
And now he might break thy line with 
his devious devices and sinewy tail. 
That was beautiful!” 

As the earnest, now enthusiastic 
Quaker spoke the words there was an- 
other scintillation and prismatic pan- 
orama, another futile effort to escape. 
Next came a struggle, right, left, left, 
right, then sounding the depths, the 
click reel holding its advantage, now 
yielding inch by inch to the stubborn 
tugging of the fish. What furious, 
forceful rushes, yet how strong the hold 
upon the watery giant of that fragile, 
pliant tool! What curves-it took, and 
yet how resolutely, how unfailing it 
asserted its integrity. 

But what was that? A swifter sweep 
of the fish, a louder swish of the loyal 
silken tether, a momentary relaxation of 
the telling strain, and ¢wo great shapes 
vaulted into air, circled like dolphins at 
play, and clove the troubled, foam- 
flecked pool. 

“ A double, by all that’s good!” yelled 
the Governor. 

“Two of ’em, by all that’s wonder- 
ful!” shouted the General, jumping 
down the embankment and landing in 
two feet of water. 

“Thee has twain, but pray keep thy 


hand true and thy good pole firm!” 
came the warning from Maine. 

“ A fine pair to draw to,” broke in the 
Lieutenant, “and they’re aces at that!” 

Indeed there was a pair of as fine trout 
as the eye of angler ever rested upon, 
tugging, straining, using every artifice 
known to trout to gain their freedom. 

“One of ’em’s a yard long,” said the 
General, as the water squirted out of his 
shoes. 

“They'll weigh thirty pounds, if an 
ounce,” suggested the Lieutenant. 

“Friend, thee’d better let them have 
a little more of the butt,” significantly 
remarked the Quaker; * it would, indeed, 
be a pity to lose such excellent fish.” 

It was the work of a good half-hour 
to bring the pair under moderate con- 
trol. The current, the danger of doub- 
ling a log that lay not far down the 
stream, the anxiety of the situation, the 
desire to save both, the fear of flaw in 
tackle—all these gave zest to the occa- 
sion. But when at last the muscular 
tails had weakened through brave efforts 
to escape, and the belly of each turned 
toward the sky, it was found that the 
landing net was not at hand, and there 
was no gaff. What was to be done? 
A private solved the problem by jump- 
ing forward with a tent-fly, which he 
and two others unrolled, and as the fish 
were slowly, surely drawn out of the 
current into the quieter water within 
a dozen feet of shore, the soldiers 
deftly jumped outside, slipped the can- 
vas behind the captives, and the next 
moment lifted them on to the bank. 

As they lay gasping on the shingly 
shore we gathered round the pair of 
mountain trout, whose dark spots and 
chromatic sides made them most beauti- 
ful to behold. The trusty steelyards 
of the soldier cook gave the gratifying 
assurance of five and a half pounds for 
one and three pounds four and a half 
ounces for its mate. 

“T'll not cast a fly there to-night,” 
said the Governor, with dignified 
courtesy. ‘“ Such record is good enough 
for an entire journey of the continent. 
We'll let it stand as it is, and not be so 
particular about flies when we reach 
the Saguache to-morrow.” 

And he wasn’t. 

This was my first and only cast in the 
Rio Grande. The sun had not lifted 
itself above Sierra Blanca, next morn- 
ing, when we were on the march. 
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BY WILLIAM JOHN WARBURTON. 


N the eighth of September, a cer- 
tain humble canoeist turned his 
back regretfully upon the well- 
known points and islands about 

Hulett’s Landing, Lake George, intent 
on a two hundred and fifty mile voyage 
to New York. His tiny craft found 
ample acommodation under its after- 
hatch for the waterproof dunnage-bag, 
while a rolled blanket and two or three 
cushions stuffed with corkdust offered 
an inviting seat in the cockpit. Under 
the deck, forward of the foot steering- 
gear, was a genuine multum in parvo, 
for there reposed the necessary assort- 
ment of cooking utensils, with store of 
coffee, bacon, and canned meats, leaving 
room for such additional edibles as the 
cast-iron laws of trampdom might per- 
mit. For the cruiser had determined to 
rough it in the most approved “tramp” 
style—to abjure boiled shirts and feath- 
er beds and dainty food, and even good 
grammar, until such time as the wheel 
of Fortune might perambulate him into 
the metropolis. And the cruise would 
lead for a score of miles through lovely 
Lake George waters, then between the 
green banks of the Northern Canal, and 
so to the seaward-rolling Hudson. Such 
would be the fitting end to a month of 
delightful camp-life—to journey home- 
ward, not by train or steamer or any 
such modern improvement, but by the 
most primitive method of travel, a frail 
canoe, propelled only by the paddle- 
wielding arms of its lone occupant. 

It was about an hour before sundown, 
though Old Sol was creeping to his rest, 
unobserved, behind ominous clouds. 
The fresh autumn breeze blew steadily 
toward the north, soon to return bearing 
winter on its pinions. Far up on the 
hillsides the bright yellow and scarlet 
of the maples, distinct against a dark 
pine forest, repeated the tale that de- 
serted hotels had already told, of a 
departure too long delayed and of the 
gloomy days that were to come. So 
the lone voyager headed southward for 
a ten-mile race with fast approaching 
darkness. Who that has known Lake 
George in all its changing moods, cannot 


remember when the darkened waters, 
tumbling and white-crested, have lost 
their wondrous iridescent blue; when 
the pine boughs bend and sough in the 
breeze, and the shadows lie deep be- 
tween the rugged shore and the islands 
with their bare rocks and scraggy 
bushes? And then the night comes. 
down intense and heavy, so that be- 
neath its weight the wind is crushed 
into stillness. Across the unruffled 
waters comes the chorus of forest sounds, 
and sometimes a glint from a distant 
light on the shore, the cheering tones of 
the human voice, or the bark of a watch- 
ful dog. And in unison sounds the 
steady dip, dip of the double-bladed 
paddle, with its tireless sweep, till Bol- 
ton lights shine out in glad welcome 
through the darkness. To moor be- 


neath the tempting gleam of those 
cheerful lamps and seek the hospitality 
of some hotel, would be to violate the 
canoeist’s principles at the very begin- 


ning; so the Tramp peered again into 
the night, to find an inviting retreat in 
a waterside summerhouse. And then 
the rains descended and the floods came 
and beat upon his bed of blankets, but 
the weary sailorman, retreating, head 
and all, into his nest, fell 1mto deep 
slumber. 

“Wall, it hain’t got no call to rain for 
three weeks yit, but there’s no tellin’,” 
reckoned the weather-wise villager next 
morning, and with this uncertain infor- 
mation the canoe was launched, and 
then away, breakfastless, for Caldwell. 
Not that there was any approaching 
darkness to race with this time, but the 
morning steamer would soon be tread- 
ing on one’s heels, and with its arrival 
at the head of the lake the train would 
take departure, passing through Fort 
Edward, the nearest accessible point on 
the canal. It may be valuable experi- 
ence, but it is very poor fun, this long, 
hungry paddle through a permeating 
drizzle, with the vast lungs of one’s 
steam-propelled rival puffing away close 
in the wake. But the train was in no 
particular hurry that morning, and de- 
layed until the /ay-/ay and its crew 
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were safe on board. Then a silent fare- 
well to Lake George and to all the jol- 
lities of a summer vacation, and away 
through the few miles of uninteresting 
scenery that must intervene before a 
second launching of the ship. Ac- 
cording to the lord-high-something of 
the D. & H. road at Albany, canoes are 
carried as the baggage of their ac- 
companying owners. But according 
to the presiding genius of that particu- 
lar train, that particular canoe should 
not go as baggage unless his private 
greed was satisfied. Of course, a sop of 
coins was thrown to Cerberus, but these 
petty extortions leave a bad taste in 
one’s mouth. 

Afloat at last in the canal, paddling in 
and out among the huge boats that lie 
moored by the town, with the high tow- 
path bounding the horizon on one side 
and the rank eel-grass on the other, and 
the rain as enthusiastic as ever! A 
vivid recollection remains that when 
the canal began externally, the “ blues” 
began internally; and as cheerfulness 
is essential on a cruise, the Tramp pro- 
ceeded to indulge in an analysis of his 
emotions, while the canoe never paused 
in its onward gliding. He could look 
back to an exceptionally bright past, 


the future promised fair, and the inter- 
vening present, 2.¢c., the cruise, was the 


result of a longing for hermetic 
pleasure, muscle, and—yes, the gratifi- 
cation of obstinacy. The pleasure would 
come when the rain ceased, the muscle 
would come rain or shine, and as for the 
obstinacy—stay, fair voyager, ’tis high 
afternoon, and appetite should call a 
halt. But no, the wind on the canal’s 
bank would not suffer an alcohol flame 
to heat the coffee, so a scant crust of 
bread and again en voyage. 

As the rain cleared away before even- 
ing, the canal scenery proved not un- 
interesting. There were grassy slopes 
and harvested fields, many a group of 
solemn-faced cows, and many a red 
barn, as red as the traditional red barn 
of every rural sketch. Occasionally one 
can catch a glimpse, over the bank, of 
the river below, the shallow picturesque 
stream of the upper Hudson. Beyond 
are low hills, densely wooded, and 
further westward fields and pastures to 
the horizon. Here is the first lock, and 
the “captain” —every man on the 
canal has attained to that commanding 
rank—proceeds with alacrity and good 
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will to open his sluices and lower us to 
the interior level. He doesn’t often 
handle such small canal-boats, he 
admits, and he peers curiously over the 
edge as we sink slowly down, down, 
with the bubbling water. It is an odd 
sensation one experiences sitting there 
in so tiny a craft, while the great wet 
walls seem to rise up above like grow- 
ing things, and little streams spout out 
from their crevices. Only in such a 
way can one appreciate the awful death 
of Rogue Riderhood and the desperate 
schoolmaster, as they fell struggling in- 
to the smooth pit, where no answer 
would come to a despairing cry. The 
lower gates open slowly, and the green 
canal banks appear beyond, and then 
for a steady paddle over the next level 
until another lock is reached, with fom 
or five more at irregular distances 
beyond. Again night closes down black 
and threatening, but the Schuylersville 
lights are already shining cheerily across 
the dark still water. 

Throughout the experience of this 
and of other trips, the “ canalers”’ were 
found to be a good-natured and kind- 
hearted set of men. Every captain had 
spoken a pleasant word, and every lock- 
keeper had wished good luck as the 
craft went out through the gates with 
the seething water. But when our 
canoeist paused in the darkness by the 
towing-line barn at Schuylersville, 
and the agent himself came out and 
helped to carry the canoe within doors, 
and built a big fire in his stove and 
drove nails in the wall to hang up the 
Tramp’s wet clothes and bade him wel- 
come to the office, that dripping worthy 
concluded that canal-life turns out some 
of the best of good fellows. Only 
clothe yourself in the garment of de- 
mocracy, and you may find a sure 
approach to theirhearts. So apie from 
the baker’s made a good supper, and 
well-warmed blankets made a good bed 
on the floor, and then came old Joe, 
the wooden-legged driver, who had 
been out after Custer, and lulled to 
slumber with his weird tales of war. 

Dawn came, gray and cheerless, with 
never-ceasing rain, but the glowing 
stove and well-filled coffee-pot and fry- 
ing-pan made life worth living, never- 
theless. The agent, after his all-night 
vigil, was relieved and departed, but his 
successor was also a good fellow, who 
kept the welcome warm, and discussed 
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breakfast and points of English history 
with equal apparent interest. Occa- 
sionally a driver would come in from 
the outer barn and obtain from the 
agent a pair of boots, an oil-skin suit, a 
paper of tobacco, or some such requisite, 
for all of which the company, or rather 
its canal superintendent, charges the 
most extravagant prices, often more than 
double the value. But there is no help 
for the penniless drivers, for this is their 
only means of obtaining credit. The 
sum of these items is subtracted from 
their wages, which are paid ina “lump” 
at the end of the towing season. At 
each meal time, eating-tickets were 
doled out to all hands in the stable, and 
the men wended their way to a neigh- 
boring boarding-house. These drivers 
are a most peculiar setofmen. Rough, 
frightfully profane, and intoxicated at 
every opportunity, they are yet light- 
hearted and good-natured, and in many 
cases possessed of an unfailing fund of 
humor. They have actually graduated 
from the whiskey stage of drunkenness, 
and now prefer alcohol diluted with 
water, a fiery compound, the effective- 
ness of which can be imagined. It is 
very amusing to hear the men address- 
ing their mules, as they move from stall 
to stall, now commanding, now remon- 
strating, now pleading, more often over- 
whelming with invectives. Their re- 
markable skill in the use of expletives 
is probably due to the peculiar nature 
of this treacherous beast—their most 
frequent companion. Indeed, it is a 
hard life these drivers lead, walking 
with their animals for five or six hours 
at a stretch, alike night or day, rain or 
shine. But there is a reward for tem- 
perance, perseverance and efficiency, for 
the driver possessed of these traits may 
find himself presently in the comfortable 
position of a station agent, perhaps to 
rise yet higher in the service. Indeed, 
the most important officers of the com- 
pany are men who have served their 
time behind the mules. There are 
cripples of all kinds on the tow-path, 
but among them one-legged men form 
the great majority. Actually, at one 
time there were five wooden legs gath- 
ered in an amicable group by the office 
door. It may be said that a wooden leg 
is of advantage to its possessor, for 
when some unruly mule delivers a 
sudden kick, the fortunate driver, using 
his artificial member as a pivot, can 
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swing himself into safety. Old Joe will 
show you a deep indentation in his 
“off” leg, recently made when his long- 
eared pet was mistaken in its aim. 
Amused by the queer sayings of these 
singular men, and by their oddly-told 
tales of canal life, the Tramp heeded 
not the passing hours, until, late in the 
afternoon, the pertinacity of that rain 
exhausted his patience, and -the /ay- 
Jay was launched in the midst of a 
very hard downpour. Two hours be- 
fore, a “liner” had passed southward, 
a boat towed by the company’s mule- 
relays, and traveling day and night. 
Once having overtaken the boat the 
voyager would be sure of a comfortable 
bunk, but meanwhile there was a wet 
bit of paddling to be performed. There 
were still similar green slopes and har- 
vested fields, red barns, and solemn 
bovines, but through a veil of raindrops 
the landscape was very cheerless. At 
the end of a five-mile chase the slow- 
moving canal boat was overtaken, and 
two miles further on was another barn, 
where the boat would pause for fresh 
mules. Naturally enough the canoe 
got there first, and its crew was warm- 
ing his chilled body by the fire when 
the yellow oilskins of that precocious 
young driver, “the Jersey Lily,” loomed 
up through the darkness, and the boat’s 
lights appeared not far behind. It was 
but the work of a moment to drag the 
canoe upon the path and raise it thence 
to the Crippen’s deck, where the captain 
stood, with a hearty word of welcome 
on his lips. The cabin was well-filled 
with his numerous family, but a smoky 
glow shone from the tiny hatchway for- 
ward, and easy was the descent to that 
Avernus. The fo’castle was certainly 
rather small, not quite five feet high, 
and there was just room for the stove, 
the deck-hand and the Tramp, if the 
two latter were content not to move 
about much. So coffee was made and 
clothes were dried, and thanks were re- 
turned that one could proceed on his 
way without regard to the detestable 
weather. Captain H., it appeared from 
conversation, was “own cousin” to 
another canal man of the passenger’s 
acquaintance, on whose boat he had 
received hospitality during a northward 
cruise in early August. Oh, the memory 
of those balmy starlit nights, when 
“Brutus ” and “Cassius” might lie upon 
the deck in jolly fellowship, smoking 
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the pipe of peace or indulging in some 
wonderful duets. But old Pluvius 
wouldn't permit such familiarities a 
second time, and these equinoctial rains 
made firelight a welcome substitute for 
starlight. Emile, the deckhand, was a 
native of lower Canada; so the fo’castle 
contingent learnedly compared /avots 
and “ France French” until bedtime, 
and after a long slumber awoke to find 
the bright sun stealing through chinks 
in the hatch. A glorious morning, in- 
deed, and our energetic captain had 
passed the canal and was locking down 
into the river at Troy. Incidentally, we 
find that a canal captain displays much 
more celerity when paid by the trip 
than when drawing a regular stipend 
per diem. By noon, with a clear sky 
and a fast steam tug, the Crippen made 
Albany, and some letters at the post- 
office came like a whiff of metropolitan 
civilization. After rain and roughing-it, 
culinary operations and queer sleeping 
places, the wanderer’s clothes did not 
warrant a hotel dinner. He was invited, 
however, into a small waterside hostelry, 
and seated at a long table among a 
party of horny-handed sons of toil. So 
good digestion waited on appetite, and 
a stout lady of great antiquity waited 
on table, dispensing nutritive dishes. 
When the big tow to which our hos- 
pitable barge was attached left Albany 
at seven o'clock, the water-works were 
again in full play, and the Tramp looked 
gloomily forward to the prospect of a 
wet paddle ashore at Catskill. For there 
the little /ay-/ay was to await an ex- 
pected addition to its crew. After a 
frugal meal in the cabin and an inter- 
esting conversation on the dangers of 
canaling, the captain set his alarm 
clock for his guest’s benefit, and sought 
the arms of Morpheus, while the Tramp 
followed suit on a bench in the fo’castle. 
About half-past two a resounding sum- 
mons down the hatchway brought the 


Jay-Jay’s sleepy crew on deck. The 


tow was then, our captain judged, eye- 
ing certain eastward lights through the 
incessant drizzle, about opposite Hudson 
and, therefore, Catskill could not be far 
distant. Sothe canoe was carried across 
an intervening lumber-boat, and shot 
off into the foaming water. The crew 
descended with some difficulty, the 
painter was cast off, and the tow rapidly 
disappeared in the night. 

Out on the great dark river, with 


shore lights but dimly visible through 
the rain, one could imagine himself a 
veritable Ancient Mariner, “alone on a 
wide, wide sea.” So a long pull anda 
strong pull, cleaving the darkness and 
the dampness, while the western lights 
twinkled cheerily nearer and nearer. 
As good luck would have it, there was a 
little boat house on the shore, half 
hidden in the shadow of a huge ice- 
house. The dim lamp in the living 
room discovered a tumbled bed, but no 
occupant, and all was as still as still 
could be. Is there not an Eastern tale 
that tells of some wandering prince 
dropped at night into an unknown city ? 
Well, this modern adventurer, equally 
ignorant of the local geography, tramped 
the wet streets in vain, meeting no be- 
lated citizen to enlighten him as to his 
whereabouts. But the boatman, who 
had regained his shanty when the fruit- 
less search was ended, ventured the in- 
formation that this town was Athens, 
and offered the floor to me for a rest- 
ing-place. 

Up with the misty dawn and five 
miles run down to Catskill as an appe- 
tizer. The lighthouse lamps flickered 
with sickly yellow against a gray morn- 
ing, and the huge ice-houses, familiar to 
every traveler on the Hudson, loomed 
up darkly, like deserted castles. <A 
chilly wind was moaning through the 
sedges along Catskill creek, and the 
clouds, awakening to a sense of duty 
delayed, began again their tireless labor. 
Catskill will be memorable for a disap- 
pointing telegram from the expected 
recruit, and for a long day of rain, 
wearily witnessed by the little group in 
the boat-house. 

When night had drawn down, and 
culinary labors and pleasures were over, 
the lamplight peered out at the white 
mist on the creek, and discovered blue 
pipe-smoke curling lazily upward from 
the doorway and losing itself in the 
darkness. Now comes a belated duck 
hunter, weary and disgusted with abun- 
dance of wetting and scarcity of shoot- 
ing. The shoreward doors of the boat- 
house are locked, so, unable to pass 
through, he paddles his skiff to land ; 
but wishing something from the house, 
endeavors to swing over to the float on 
the Tramp’s outstretched hand. Alas 
for human miscalculations! As he ca- 
reened wildly backward, fortune placed 
in his way a duck-boat about half-filled 
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with rain water, and in it he lay down 
incontinently. The Tramp, following 
somewhat precipitately, by a desperate 
leap spread himself over the prostrate 
huntsman. Little is required to amuse 
a solitary, only wishing for something 
to support his spirits, and the old boat- 
house rang with laughter. 

On Saturday morning old Sol had his 
watch on deck, and a stiff southerly 
wind was rolling the clouds over and 
over each other in precipitate flight. 
Then away with a steady swing down 
the river, past low-lying islands with 
their crop of rank grass, past ice-houses 
and yet other ice-houses, past hovels on 
the waterside and mansions on the hill- 
tops, yet always accompanied by that in- 
terminable line of black railway. What 
though the day proved faithless to its 
bright promises, and sent down shower 
after shower, with brief spaces of burn- 
ing sunshine between? What though 
the strong head-wind grew stronger 
and stronger as the day advanced, and 
its big white-caps broke remorselessly 
against the bow? On and on, against 
wind or tide, rain or sun, for we have 
delayed too long already. On and on, 
for eleven consecutive hours of steady 
paddling, lying low in the canoe to 
escape the force of the head - wind. 
Sweeping around a beautiful bend in 
the river, with one backward glance, we 
find the northerly passage hid in gloomy 
gray. Nearer at hand the great col- 
umns of rain are drawing rapidly across 
the river, bending and swaying like 
sand pillars in a Sahara simoon. The 
sun sinks westward in a glory of crim- 
son and purple, but night spreads a pall 
of intense black over the waters. A 
single star peers anxiously out between 
the sweeping clouds that threaten to 
quench its light. But cold comfort is 
that gleam, and the shore lights ahead, 
though they seem equally distant, offer 
more incentive to a toil that must not be 
relaxed, for the wind has freshened to a 
gale. Occasionally a flash of lightning 
breaks from the clouds and reveals the 
dark, heaving waters, and we see a great 
wave, huge it seems in the momentary 
light, rolling forward with foamy crest. 
So on and on through the darkness 
until Rhinecliff is reached, and kind- 
hearted ferrymen pull the voyager and 
his craft ashore. 

Next morning, with a gale lashing the 
river into foam, a gloomy, threatening 
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sky, and a badly strained muscle to 
back these substantial arguments, the 
Tramp concluded that discretion was 
the better part of valor, and headed 
across the river. A dull morning 
aboard the brick barges off Kingston 
Point made it painfully apparent that 
the big Albany tows had already passed, 
so there was nothing for it but to bid 
farewell to beloved trampdom, and con- 
clude the voyage on that evening’s 
steamer. Rondout, with its deserted 
streets and piers, does not present an 
enlivening scene on the first day of the 
week, though the rickety little tub of a 
ferryboat, drawn by cable across the 


“creek, might amuse a humorously-in- 


clined visitor for hours. The pretty but 
seldom-used house of the Rondout 
Canoe Club was opened for inspection 
by its aged janitor, who bewailed the 
bygone days of cruises and regattas. 

Down the _ night-shrouded river 
steamed the ex-Tramp, gradually hab- 
ituating himself to the usages of civil- 
ized society. And so under the long 
Poughkeepsie bridge, and past the oc- 
casional shore lights, and past bed- 
time ; and then, nestling in the un- 
wonted comfort of a mattress, through 
the highways and byways of dreamland, 
until gray dawn made the world con- 
scious of more mist and rain—nothing 
but mist and rain in every direction 
from that downtown pier. But we 
must hasten to catch the last hour of 
flood-tide, so the paddle swings boldly 
out into the fog. The ferry-boats and 
tugs are whistling their notes of warn- 
ing in all the gamut of hoarse sounds, 
and churning into foam those never 
quiet waters. Then on past the long, 
black docks, not yet roused to the day’s 
activity, and we count the streets as 
they number higher andhigher. There 
are the great anchored men of war, 
looming up like gray ghosts through 
the fog, while their bells toll mournfully 
over the waters, as it were a knell for 
the dead. To the west there is nothing 
but the gray veil; but to the east, 
docks, and docks, and docks, until we 
hail with delight the hospitable Colum- 
bia Yacht Club, from whose float a well- 
remembered northward cruise had 
taken its beginning seven weeks be- 
fore. A backward glance at the gray 
Hudson and the pleasures of the past, 
and the tramp cruise was over; but the 
rain—ah, the rain ! 
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blanket for bedding and an 

oil-skin coat to ward off the 

wet; a large metal cup with 
the handle riveted, not soldered on, so 
that water could be boiled in it; a little 
tea and salt and some biscuits, and a 
small water-proof bag containing my 
half-dozen personal necessaries, not 
forgetting a book.” Slowly, and as 
if she knew and loved them all, the 
name of each article fell from Mrs. T.’s 
lips. 

She closed her book and looked at 
the men who sat near her, one read- 
ing, one recapping brass shells and the 
third playing with the dogs. “Well, 
what would you know?” said the 
reader as he closed his book. 

“Why any of you are here? That is 
what I would like to know. You don’t 
appreciate what it is to be a man and 
able to start off like that. Think of 
being able not only to enjoy solitude, 
but that added delight of far-offness 
from places and people. You don’t 
appreciate it as I would, who never 
can enjoy it, because, in addition to the 
cup with the riveted handle, the tea, 
salt and book, I should have to take 
along a man of some kind; and though 
I prefer, as a general thing, having a 
charming companion, to whom I can 
say ‘How lovely is solitude!’ there 
are times when I long for the real thing 
—the feeling which comes not alone 
from absence of men and women, but 
of everything belonging to them— 
houses, chairs, forks and soap.” 

“We would offer to take ourselves 
off, oh lover of solitude! but with the 
house and furniture remaining, and 
probably the dogs, your relief would 
only be partial; so we might as well 
continue to enjoy what makes us 
happy,” and the speaker proceeded to 
recap more shells. 

“T said nothing about dogs ; for even 
solitude has little niches into which they 
fit, hasn’t it, Spy?” 

Mrs. T. took the hound’s head be- 
tween her hands and looked into the 
large, tender, brown eyes, which seemed 
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to ask: “Could there be a time’ when 
you would not want me?” Reassured, 
the delicate, chiseled nose was laid 
gently on his mistress’ knee, with a 
long, soft sigh of pleasure. 

The sigh was hardly ended, when a 
shadow which passed across the window, 
and the noise of hoofs on the sun-baked 
ground, transformed Spy, as if by elec- 

“tricity, from sighing happiness to quiv- 
ering alertness. The small, fine ears 
said, “ Listen!” and the becutiful eyes, 
“See!” while his weight seemed nothing, 
so easily did the delicate, visible muscles 
shift it from one slender foreleg to the 
other with a little impatient, restrained 
prance. A step, a jingle, a knock—the 
last being an unusual sound in the 
shack—every one shouted, “‘ Come in!” 
and the dogs made a rush. 

The opening of the door made a pict- 
ure, the figure, background and frame 
of which were in perfect keeping. 

A strong-looking, brown young man, 
wearing a broad-brimmed, gray felt 
hat, blue shirt, brown leather “chaps,” 
fringed up the sides, rather high-heeled 
boots, big spurs and a bright-red hand- 
kerchief about his neck. Behind him 
the soft lines and colors of a Dakota 
River valley, around him the rough 
frame of ashack-door. The picture was 
spoiled, however, by the young man 
rushing forward with a “ Well, by Jove! 

this is great!” 

The hands of all the family had been 
shaken and the heads of all the dogs 
patted when T. said, “ Well, Morris, I’m 
glad to see you, but had no idea you 
were nearer than the Bad Lands.” 

“T wasn’t till yesterday, but I’m sub- 
poenaed in this murder trial; it’s a 
nuisance, too, because I can’t spare the 
time. We are putting up hay, rushing 
everything, and I know the case won’t 
be called before Wednesday. I wanted 
to see you all and I couldn’t stand 
B ,so I hired a buzzard-head and 
came down flying light. Excuse my 
slang, Mrs. T. I’ve been out here so 
long that I’ve got in the way of it.” 

T. rolled a cigarette and handed the 
round, red tobacco can to his friend. 
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“They'll get that chap off, won't 
they, Morris?” . 

“Oh, yes! certainly; and it won’t be 
as expensive as it would have been two 
years ago. Everything has come down 
—judges and jurors—with real estate 
and cattle. Dakota courts are pretty 
cheap now. If you have any killing to 
do now is your time.” 

“Excuse me for not thinking before, 
Mr. Morris; you must be very hungry 
after your ride?” 

“ How can you think so, my dear lady, 
when you know I have come from the 
Sherman House? Yes; I am very 
hungry.” 

“ Please tell them to let us have lunch 
earlier.” And Mrs. T. turned from her 
husband to the newcomer with a smile 
which ran from her eyes down into the 
corners of her mouth, as she said: 

“T have stopped at the celebrated inn, 
and I once asked a friend of mine the 
question I just asked you. She replied : 
‘Yes, Iam starving ; 1 spent. the night 
at the Sherman Hotel,and those haughty 
ladies in stiff pink gowns would give me 
nothing.’ Wealways call them haughty 
ladies now.’ ” 

“*Haughty ladies’ is good. I wish I 
had had these dogs about half a mile 
back from the head of this big coulée. 
I met a fine coyote. I plugged away at 
him with my six-shooter, but didn’t hit 
him. By Jove! what a chase we could 
have had!” 

The madam stood up. “ Here, Mud; 
here, Spy—come here, pretty men; 
would you like to catch a wolf; would 
you fight him and kill him? Down! 
down !” as a big paw touched her cheek. 

When T. returned he was told of the 
coyote, and they fell to discussing what 
they would ride. 

Morris said his buzzard-head was a 
bird, a retired O. K. brand cow-pony 
and good for a week. T. decided to ride 
Peggy and suggested Chaska-de-Pop for 
his wife. 

“What a great name — Chaska-de- 
Pop! What does it mean?” 

The madam looked wise and thought- 
ful. “Let me see. ‘Chaska’ means 
‘eldest son’ in Sioux, and ‘de-Pop’ is 
French and slang for ‘of his father ’— 
‘eldest son of his father ’—at least that 





is the translation the half-breed who 
raised the pony gave us.” 

They were all sitting in the hall, 
which went through the shack from 
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front to back around the red brick fire- 
place, where there had been a fire. 

A great buffalo-head hung on the 
chimney above them. It seemed to look 
out from the past, and always said with 
resignation and pity to the madam, as 
she sat in the twilight, “ Enjoy your- 
selves in my country; you can never have 
it at its best, because it was best with- 
out you. You have driven me across 
to the country which you will one day 
settle up, whether you wish to or not. 
Your claims have been staked out since 
the beginning, and your ranges are fast 
being stocked with the cattle you put in 
my place.” It made her sad. 

From around the walls gentle, startled- 
looking white and black-tailed bucks 
looked down. A great blue heron, a 
curlew and some chickens hung by their 
legs in life-like dead attitudes against 
the wall, and a dining-table stood near 
the door. 

This door opened now, and the honest- 
looking, black right-hand of the ranch 
came in to set the table for luncheon. 

The shell-capper rose, gathered up his 
machine, and walked over to the gun- 
rack, 

Mrs. T. went to her room to put on 
her riding clothes, and the rest of the 
party, at T.’s suggestion, stood near 
a shelf, upon which was a decanter 
and glasses, while they took a drink of 
whiskey. 

Whiskey, the cau de vie et mort of Da- 
kota! It makes drinkable the alkaline 
water; keeps men warm in its blizzards 
and cool in its Chinooks; cures and 
creates most of its illnesses ; makes the 
poor rich and the rich happy (for the 
time); sends bullets through heads and 
knives into hearts ; renders the deadly 
rattlesnake, with most of the inhabit- 
ants, as harmless as a dove, and has 
many other murderous and life-giving 
qualities when one stops to think of 
them. 

“T tell you that cinch is too far back ; 
Chaska will kick, and I will not get on 
until it is changed.” 

Luncheon was over, and they were all 
in front of the shack, with the dogs and 
horses, ready to start after the wolf. 
Mrs. T. insisted, as usual, that her saddle 
was not put on properly, and her hus- 
band that it was. After much cinching 
and uncinching, folding of blankets, etc., 
they were up. 

The dogs knew everything. Mud, the 
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shaggy deerhound, made little jumps of 
delight at the horses’ heads, and, in short, 
sharp barks told them what he was go- 
ing to do. 

Black Jack, little Dan’s pride, “ part 
shepherd and the rest just dog,” was 
taken because he was slow, easy to see, 
and could smell enough to follow the 
fast dogs’ trail. 

Gentleman Spy arched his neck, his 
back and his ears; the sun shone on his 
brown tiger stripes, and his fine, strong 
feet touched the ground with a just-as- 
little-as- possible motion. 

Mrs. T.’s eyes moved over him with 
admiring affection as she rode between 
T. and Morris up the long coulée. 

“T wish my mind moved like that. I 
never saw ease, grace and strength so 
combined as in that dog. Can you be- 
lieve, Mr. Morris, that there lives a 
man, even a cowboy, so unappreciative 
as to speak to me of Spy as ‘ That there 
brindle perp er yourn?’” 

“T don't think it a lack of apprecia- 
tion—only their way of putting things. 
For instance, they speak of you as 
‘T.’s woman,’ and I am sure they have 
the highest appreciation of you.” 

“They are good-hearted fellows, 
these rough men out here, and particu- 
larly kind and thoughtful of a lady. 
They are great friends of mine.” The 
madam let her stirrup out a hole, and 
stood in it to bring it down. 

“That makes me think of something 
I always intended to tell you. The last 
time Steve was in town he got very 
happy, and in his enthusiasm offered 
to bet everything he had, and his shirt, 
that you could jump your Kentucky 
mare, Miss May, ‘further and higher 
than anything in the Territory of Da- 
koty, ’en he couldn’t do more if he 
weighed three hundred.’” 

“Yes ; Steve has a great idea of my 
ability and Miss May’s as jumpers. 
Once we were looking for a place to put 
the lower shack. We had the dogs, and 
some antelopes got up in front of us. I 
was a tenderfoot then, and didn’t know 
what to expect from the lay of the land. 
The antelopes ran off, and so did May. 
As we went down the butte, I heard 
Steve yelling and swearing, but I didn’t 
know what he meant until I saw a long 
alkaline hole full of black, wicked-look- 
ing water. Icouldn’t stop May ; so over 
we went, and she skimmed it like a swal- 
low. The funny part was to see Steve 


on old Joe; he went over, but seemed 
to be about twenty feet up in the air. 
When I saw him I was hardly well over 
myself, but I thought of Baron Mun- 
chausen lifting himself up by his pig- 
tail.” Mrs. T. laughed. 

“That was very funny, Morris, but 
there is a funnier part still: after all 
this mad riding and jumping, when 
the dogs caught the antelope Mrs. T. 
shrieked to me to pull them off, and sat 
on her horse and ™ 

“I did not cry, but, Mr. Morris, when 
that poor thing began to baa, it wasn’t 
a wild beast to hunt any longer, but a 
poor, pitiful, caught sheep. Every baa 
that came out of its throat stuck in mine 
—you understand what I mean ii 

The madam looked ahead, and then 
said slowly : “The fun of things is the 
running and jumping, any way; we 
generally think the antelope we have 
been chasing a sheep, and cry when we 
get it.” 

“Those are happy reflections as a 
starter for a hunt.” 

Morris raised himself in his big stir- 
rups and leaned over the pommel. “I'll 
bet our wolves don’t turn to grandmoth- 
ers, any way ; but it was the other way, 
wasn’t it? Heate up Little Red Riding 
Hood, though, and we'll make him pay 
for it, won’t we, Spy, old man?” 

They had reached the top of the long 
coulée, and the sight to be seen made 
Morris stand in his stirrups again. 

“TIsn’t it fine? Mrs. T., you are in 
luck to have such a view.” 

“If the curve is the line of beauty, 
this land deserves to be called beau- 
tiful, indeed. Just look over there; did 
you ever see anything like the way 
those brown curves meet and melt into 
each other until they seem one sea of 
great land-waves, and distance turns 
them blue? I like to live out here, 
with distance and space everywhere; 
on a good horse I feel a part of them, 








.and everything disagreeable in life 


seems under our hoofs.” 

“ Here, Morris! come this way,” and 
T. pointed toward a line of buttes bat- 
tlemented on top with rough brown 
stone. 

“The coyotes live in these. Get back, 
Spy! Get back, Mud! I lost a fine 
one once because the dogs were too far 
ahead, and when I yelled they went in 
the wrong direction.” 

Morris took a long, keen look all 
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around. “Keep your eyes skinned. 
We ought to have a looking-glass to 
pipe off the country with. Mine is on 
my saddle, so I never have it away 
from home.” 

Sustained by the ever-present hope of 
what might be on the other side and 
talking as they went, they rode over the 
long line of buttes, made the turn, and 
were headed toward home, when Mor- 
ris’ keen, long-trained blue eyes saw a 
difference in what, until that moment, 
had seemed a lot of gray boulders. 

It was not a movement, but that in- 
describable difference to a hunter be- 
tween anything else and game. 

The riders stopped short, the dogs 
were close behind, the boulder moved ! 
it ran! 

“By Jove, it’s one!” And with a 
yell, which affected the dogs much as 
pow ‘der does a bullet, Morris dug the 
spurs into his buzzard-head. At the 
start they were a hundred yards from 
the wolf, with a deep, alkaline draw to 
cross about half-w ay. 


Morris led at the start, with Mrs. 


T. a length behind and T. a gaining 
third. 

The coyote’s first effort was a mad- 
dening little canter, which, by the way 


it covered the ground, made them think 
of a jack-rabbit, and told a tale of what 
he could do when pushed. 

Spy seemed a brown streak hardly 
distinguishable from the grass, and with 
no motion except that of a railroad train 
at full speed—straight ahead. Mud 
gave evidence of legs and was fifty feet 
behind. Black Jack brought up the 
rear. 

They rode hard; the dogs are in the 
draw ; the dogs are out ; down they go; 
the horses hate to cross what looks like 
light, weird snow with sickly grass 
growing through it. They know it 
well slip, cloughp, cloughp. They are 
over; T.’s horse stumbles. “I’ve lost 
my Rodi er.” “Let it go. Yough! 
yough!” yelled Morris as they reached 
the level. The coyote is working, the 
dogs gaining fast, the horses ventre a 
lerre. 

The madam, like the others, sits a 
trifle forward, elbows keeping time to 
the stride, muscles loose—true cow- 
boy style. There goes her hat. Where 
has Spy concealed his wings all this 
time? “Yough! yough !” what a throat 
that man has! Spy is gaining. What an 
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open stretch forarun. Not a moment of 
the fun lost! Spy has him! only a nip; 
Spy has him again! now he has thrown 
him! They are rolling together; ride 
harder, harder! Whatafight! Mud 
has him by the throat. Spy holds to 
the hindleg; he is stretched. Morris 
isup and off; T. is off; the madam 
arrives. 

“Oh, Mr. Morris, shoot him ; the dogs 
are so tired, and he has bitten a hole in 
Spy’s head—look! in his leg, too— 
please shoot him !” 

The sight of blood on her beloved 
dog and the rate at which her own was 
running made the lady’s voice trem- 
ble, and T. asked anxiously, “Are you 
sick? Don’t look at them if you feel 
so—remember the deer.” 

“Not a bit ; it doesn’t baa, and its eye- 
lashes are not long enough ; but I don’t 
want the dogs torn to pieces.” 

“ They had better finish it up.” Mor- 
ris stood looking on, his thumbs in his 
belt. “It will give them confidence ; 
teach them to take hold.” The wolf 
tried to turn inside of its skin and bite 
Mud, who still held its throat, but it 
was a weak attempt and the fight 
nearly over. 

“T think I had better stick him now ; 
the dogs are used up.” Morris took his 
knife from its sheath, and with a quick 
motion, which Mrs. T. did not care to 
see, ended the coyote. 

The dogs stretched themselves, pant- 
ing, on the ground, but they kept a 
watchful eye on their prize, and when 
T. held it up they were on him in a 
moment. 

“Hold it up again,” laughed the mad- 
am. “With the dogs there you look like 
the gentleman with the fox on the blue 
anchovy-sauce jars.” 

“T’ll put him down then. Morris, you 
had better tie him behind you; your 
strings are longer than mine, and I don’t 
think Peggy will pack meat. I'll go 
back for the hat and my revolver.” 

“Up he goes! That is what I call 
sport. I’d give five horses for those dogs.” 
Morris looked admiringly at them as he 
tied on the wolf. 

*Would you, indeed?” Mrs. T. did 
not repress her scorn. “A gros-z entre 
buck offered me five for Spy once.’ 

“He probably stole his, and could 
afford to pay a high price.” 

T. rode up, the madam put on her 
hat, and looked toward the sun. 
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“ Weshall be late for dinner, and when 
Jane saw you, Mr. Morris, she announced 
her intention of putting ‘de big pot in 
de little one—dish-rag and all,” which 
means great things.” 

They struck the trail leading from 
town, and had reached a round, marshy 
spot, bright green, and called in these 
parts the lake-bed. ‘In spring it was 
full of water, and made a wayside inn 
for traveling ducks. 

They were jogging along, discussing 
the chase with the minute-loving inter- 
est of chasers, when Mrs. T. said in a 
suppressed, intense voice : 

“It’s another—look ! Across the lake! 
Oh! we must have it!” 

She leaned forward, yelled to the 
dogs and was gone. 

This wolf had a long start, as they 
had to go around the low ground, and 
the dogs, horses and riders thought 
they were tired before the game got up ; 
perhaps the horses thought so still. 

They were near the breaks of the 
Heart River ; the wolf knew it and made 
straight for them across the open. How 
they all worked! The coyote reached 


the broken, rough ravines, and was out 
of sight; Spy disappeared, and Mud. 
T. went flying past, yelling : 


“Follow the black dog !” 

They were gone. What going! over 
boulders, down steep ravines, through 
brush, across, up the other side. 

For a moment, on the rise, Mrs. T. 
saw the wolf hard pressed by the dogs. 
He disappeared ; he must have doubled 
to be sonear her. Surely the dogs would 
have him in the next ravine! and she 
would be the first in. 

This thought entered the lady’s heel 
and whip-hand at the same moment as 
her brain, and down she went, all sail 
set for the jump across the stony water- 
course at the bottom. 

She had had no occasion to jump 
Chaska-de-Pop before, and when this 
occasion, or washout, was_ reached, 
there came to her one of those curious, 
momentary insights into character 
which are the lightning flashes of 
human and animal intercourse. 

Going at full speed, on the very brink, 
the lady realized that it was her horse’s 
nature to look before he leaped—real- 
ized itfrom a height of about two feet 
above the saddle, realized it still more 
fully as she came down, on top of, and 
a little in advance of the pommels. 
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She balanced, wavered, clung to the 
mane, neck, saddie—everything—and 
finally got back where she was started 
from. 

“Oh, you brute!” 

Was there ever anything so madden- 
ing as caution, and at such atime? 

Little Chaska took the jump well 
when he had looked it all over, and well 
did he scramble up the other side 
among the gnarled scrub-oaks and 
boulders, which looked like great brown, 
sunburnt knees worn through the 
poor clothing of the scanty grass. Mrs. 
T. was right. She found the dogs and 
their relative (not their favorite rela- 
tive, however) in the next ravine, ina 
dry water-course. Backed against and 
under a ledge of brown stone, which in 
the spring made a little fall of the 
snow water on its way to the river, 
stood “ole Brer Wolf;” before him, 
forefeet apart, and heads down, their 
long red dripping tongues almost touch- 
ing the ground, stood the two dogs. 

Their sides seemed to come together 
and rebound with the violence of their 
panting, but not the slightest move- 
ment of the wolf escaped their blood- 
shot eyes. If he swerved to the right, 
so did they; if he showed a fine set of 
sharp, white teeth under his curling, 
snarling lips, they tried to do the same, 
but only succeeded in gulping in their 
tongues for an instant. 

“Tf I only had a gun,” thought the 
madam, as she sat watching this hope- 
less fencing without foils and without 
strength ; and as she thought, a throat- 
splitting yell from Morris made her look 
up. He had arrived at the top of the 
coulée, taken in the situation, aban- 
doned the buzzard-head, and was com- 
ing down as fast as boulders, “chaps,” 
spurs and distance would allow, taking 
his revolver out as he came. Bang! 
One would have thought the bullet 
had gone through wolf and dogs at 
the same instant — the three sank to 
the ground simultaneously, the wolf in 
death, and the dogs in utter exhaus- 
tion. 

T. arrived, and alittle later Black Jack 
rushed in and cast himself down be- 
tween Mud and Spy, panting louder 
than either, with that abandon of fa- 
tigue common to those who have been 
of no use, but are just as tired as if they 
had, and wish the fact thoroughly un- 
derstood. 
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“’Ray for the wolf! ’ray for the dogs 
and ’ray for the lady who got in first! 
Give us your hand, T. Shake, madam!” 
and Morris went jumping and yelling 
about like a great boy, until even the 
tired dogs pricked their ears. 

“ Do you know, madam, this is barbar- 
ous? but who wouldn’t be barbarous to 
have his blood jump like this, and feel 
as if the wind, sunshine and speed had 
somehow gotten into his veins and soul? 
My old nag blew like a blizzard that last 
run, and I had to work the spurs like 
missionaries.” 

“The dogs want water. Spy’s head is 
very bad; there is a little chunk of meat 
entirely gone.” The lady’s voice came 
from the ground, where she sat holding 
her beloved’s head on her knee, and 
gently pulling his soft ears through her 
fingers. “ Yes, the dogs must get water; 
the nearest is the river, down the Sinton 
coulée.” 

T. picked up the wolf. 

“Slap him on top of the other one ; 
I’ll take him,” and Morris began to un- 
tie the strings behind his saddle. 

Chaska, acting upon the one idea of 
a pony, was eating grass, dragging the 
bridle carefully along without stepping 
on it. 

His mistress caught him, threw the 
reins over his head, turned him around, 
mounted from the upper side of the 
hill, andin asympathetic, coaxing voice 
called the tired dogs to follow as they 
started slowly toward the river. 

When it was reached what a bath 
the poor creatures had ! 

They rushed in, poking their noses 
ahead in the water, and reaching the 
middle of this shallow Heart, sat down, 
with their heads up-stream, opened 
their hot, tired mouths, and let the 
water, reddened to wine by the sunset 
sky, flow gently in and over them. 

The horses, after their drink, stood 
looking at the dogs. 

“Chaska, would you like a bath? be- 
cause if you would, don’t hesitate on my 
account,” and Mrs. T. patted the hot, 
black neck. “ But we must go; dinner 
is ready and so am I.” 

Reluctantly, without a shake, letting 
the water trickle down their legs, the 
dogs followed. 
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It was pleasant—loping over the flats 
from ford to ford, the cool evening air 
in their faces, the wolves they had 
caught well tied on, and the sun’s red 
danger signal, warning them not to run 
into the night, hung high over their 
heads. Morris yelled, as much to ex- 
press his own feelings as to excite the 
dogs, who leaped up and plunged into 
the bullberry bushes by the river. 

“T., wouldn’t you like to see them 
tackle a timber wolf—one of those big 
buffalo wolves? I believe they would 
be a match for him. I'd bet on them. 
I never saw such pluck and sand in a 
greyhound. Bring ’em up, old man; 
we will give ’em a try.” 

Morris was growing enthusiastic. 

T. rode off after the dogs. 

“Isn’t this grand? Just look at the 
bluffs. The shadows on those buttes 
are—.” He turned and looked at the 
madam. “Good heavens! What’s the 
matter?” 

“ Nothing—I don’t know; I feel sick, 
and I have been smelling something 
very bad ever since we started.” 

Mrs. T. swayed a little in her saddle, 
gripped the pommel, and looked white 
through her sun-burn. 

Morris jumped off his horse. 

T. galloped up, calling “ What’s the 
matter?” 

“Give me your flask. Mrs. T. issick. 
It’s my fault, too. I’m a brutal fool 
—it’s the wolves. I let her ride on the 
wrong side, and the wind blew off 
them in her face. I’m very sorry; I 
didn’t think.” 

The swallow of whiskey was taken, 
and the awful moment of faint, or not 
faint, passed, while Morris screwed on 
the top of the flask. 

“Let me lift you off, and lie down a 
moment.” TT. held up his arms. 

“No; I’m all right now. Let’s go.” 

They rode home in silence. As Mor- 
ris lifted Mrs. T. off, she said, weakly: 

“They were very bad!” 

“Yes ; they don’t smell like peaches.” 
He held the door open. 

The madam did not appear at dinner, 
but reassured those who did by saying 
with her usual amount of voice : 

“Leave the door open, Jane, so I can 
hear them tell about it.” 
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the moonlight. She was sucha 
dainty, well-poised little girl, with 
such glorious coloring and eyes; 
just now so sad and dark with feeling. 
He laid one hand over hers as it rested 
on the piazza railing; it sent an odd 
thrill through his veins and made him 
pause a moment in his speech. She 
kept her gaze resolutely turned sea- 
ward, where ships were sailing directly 
across the broad path of silvery moon- 
light, and they seemed to possess a won- 
derful interest for her. Somehow it 
gave him a sofrowful sort of satisfac- 
tion that she should be so silent and dis- 
trait on this their last evening to- 
gether. He had not known her so very 
long, but long enough for her to have 
colored his whole summer, and made 
the outside world—that world beyond 
this quiet watering-place that he knew 
apart from her—bleak and common- 
place by comparison. 
It was late August. 


1" stood looking down at her in 


To-morrow he 


was to depart for a few weeks’ yachting 
cruise before he went back to college 


for his junior year, and after that? 
Well, it was not very clear to him just 
yet, but he knew in his heart that 
her image would be there for always. 
In the hazy future that stretched out 
before him, nothing was distinct except 
her face. 

It was an exceedingly fair face; 
small, blond, patrician, a straight, pretty 
nose, and delicately marked brows over 
the blue eyes. 

As for her, she did not tell herself 
that she was in love with this tall col- 
legian. She was very young, just out of 
school, in fact, and had not rejoiced in 
any of those small romances that she 
had heard in endless variety from other 
girls. She was a little timid about rush- 
ing into love; she was not at all sure 
that she knew what it was. Their ways 
had fallen together since she had first 
arrived at the seashore one hot afternoon 
and found him lounging in tennis-flan- 
nels at the station. It had not been love 
at first sight; she scorned such nonsense, 
and Bert would have shrugged his 
broad shoulders and laughed heartily : 
that he, who hitherto had dealt only 
with boys at Andover and men at Har- 


vard; whose mind had been filled solely 
with college events, athletics, and larks 
generally ; that he, the idolized stroke of 
his crew, should be guilty of falling in 
love at first sight with a small girl in a 
tailor-made gown and a sailor hat, and 
a well-arched instep in her russet shoe, 
was an idea only worthy to be laughed 
at. But it had been a pleasant summer ; 
they both admitted it, standing there by 
the railing in the shadows of the veran- 
da. She would not have enjoyed her 
rows all over the picturesque old bay if 
his hand had not pulled the oar. It was 
he who drove her along the sands in the 
late afternoon in his tiny, red-wheeled 
trap; it was he who had always been 
delivered to her tender mercies on the 
innumerable pleasure excursions ar- 
ranged by the young people at the 
hotel. The other girls never disputed 
her right, he seemed to fall to her lot 
quite naturally; nor did they ever ques- 
tion why they were always assigned to 
each other, or sigh for any other com- 
bination. And now he was going away. 
Long before her appearance in the morn- 
ing he would be whirling across the 
country in a Pullman. There would be 
plenty of others to hurry forward for 
the honor of the vacant place, but they 
would not be the same; she did not 
believe she would care to row across 
the bay in the /o/ly, into the familiar 
old creeks and sand-bars, with any one 
else. No: those rows and drives were 
sacred to him—and now he was going 
away from it all. 

“You won’t forget me?” he said, hesi- 
tatingly, still with his eyes on her clear- 
cut profile. They were not original 
words, but he meant them and nothing 
else, and after all he was very boyish. 
“You won’t forget me, Anita, because I 
—I shall think of you always and asso- 
ciate you with the happiest summer of 
my life. You and I are going to be very 
far apart after to-night. I do not know 
when I shall see you again—sooner, I 
hope, than seems probable now; but 
remember you have promised to come 
to the Junior ball. I shall expect you.” 
They walked together to the foot of the 
staircase ; it was growing late and the 
veranda was deserted. He held her 
hand a moment and their eyes met, 
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both betraying more pain than either 
knew ; then she trailed slowly up the 
long flight, and stopped just once to 
look back at him as she turned at the 
landing. 

* * * The Van Doerans went abroad in 
October, It was quite an unexpected de- 
parture, and it changed Anita’s plans 
considerably. For one thing she had 
been heralded as a débutante of the com- 
ing winter—whole paragraphs had been 
devoted to her beauty, her accomplish- 
ments, her clothes, and the wealth of 
her father; and then, she could not go 
to the Junior ball at Cambridge. She 
had received the invitation from him 
and had written a kind little note of 
acknowledgment expressing her re- 
gret. They did not correspond ; Anita's 
mother was a matron of the old school 
and refused to countenance any such 
impropriety. Correspond with a man 
not her fiancé, and withal, a “summer 
acquaintance!” Mrs. Van Doeran had 
bestowed that title upon him, and Anita 
listened and obeyed. ; 

They did not return to America until 
April. It was during the week that 
Harvard was amusing New York so- 
ciety with an operetta on an amateur 
stage. Society went ex masse, and 
Anita accepted an invitation to a box- 
party and was given a corner seat, 
from which she viewed the perform- 
ance in one of her prettiest Paris 
gowns and a fetching little toque on 
her golden hair. 

She had not expected to see him 
there. Nothing had been further from 
her thoughts. When the curtain went 
up she saw him standing, the center 
of a group, in his ridiculous “ make-up,” 
and gave a little gasp of astonishment. 
He turned about before long and looked 
squarely at her. There was no surprise 
in his glance; it was a look of simple 
recognition, and she knew that he had 
seen her sitting there from behind the 
scenes before she had been aware of his 
presence in the house. She leaned for- 
ward and bowed smilingly, and he 
smiled at her in return across the 
green glare of the footlights. Then 
she drew back, breathing quickly, and 
stooped to pick up a programme that 
had fallen to the floor, the exertion 
sending a bright flush over her face. 

When she was once more in the soli- 
tude of her own room, she thought it all 
over. Why had she not senta penciled 
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card around to him, telling him of the 
hotel at which they were stopping since 
their return, and asking him to call. 
Would it have been proper, she won- 
dered, standing before the long mirror 
and drawing off her gloves, or would 
her ever-careful mother have regarded 
it asa dreadful breach of etiquette ?— 
and then, after all, he might not have 
come! 

A few weeks later Anita’s father died, 
and his widow immediately resolved to 
sail again for Europe and spend her 
period of mourning in foreign travel. It 
was useless for Anita to demur; her ob- 
jections had always been frowned down 
and her mother’s word was law. Soon 
one June morning the Serva, outward 
bound, carried the Van Doerans, mother 
and daughter, to other scenes, where 
they might forget their loss. It was over 
three years before they returned. The 
climate of the Riviera agreed with the 
elder woman, and there they wintered, 
going for the summer months to Hom- 
burg or Aix ; they did not regret, how- 
ever, to turn their faces homeward at 
last. Mrs. Van Doeran had been a wo- 
man of fashion all her life, and had not 
shone as socially bright when trans- 
planted as on her own native heath ; be- 
sides, she felt it was time that Anita 
should take up her position at home. 

Walking along on the deck in the 
sunlight, the first day out from Liver- 
pool, Anita came quite suddenly upon 
a familiar face. She stopped for a mo- 
ment, then held out her hand with a 
little friendly flutter of delight. 

“You!” That was all he said, hold- 
ing her hand and smiling down at the 
face grown even prettier since he had 
seen it four years ago—then, “ You have 
been away from home some time, I 
think ?” 

“Since my father’s death; it is three 
years now.” 

“ Ah, yes; I heard of it. 
deeply for you. I He paused 
rather uncertainly. Some one came up 
to his side just tnen. She was a slen- 
der, striking-looking girl, not strictly 
pretty, but with a clever face and dark, 
brilliant eyes. .“I have been looking 
for you everywhere, Bert ; where . 

He turned and laid his hand upon her 
arm. “Angela, this is a very old friend 
of mine—a very dear friend, if she will 
allow me to say so, of my college days : 
Miss Van Doeran—my wife.” 


I felt very 
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‘“ STARTING.” 

SEVERAL facts with regard to ‘‘starting” have 
come to my notice since I wrote the article on 
‘Starting and Starters,” which appeared in the 
May issue of OuTING, page 151. I have shown in 
that article that attention and practice reduce 
the time required for the mind to react upon 
the pistol, but I omitted to caution the starter 
against such things as tend to zucrease the re- 
action time. Of these many exist. Some starters 
maintain that loss of sleep sets the nerves on 
edge and makes the mind act more quickly. 
In rare cases loss of sleep may be of advantage 
to phlegmatic natures; but even for these it is at 
best a kill-or-cure remedy, which no competent 
trainer would countenance. Where in one case 
it would succeed, in nine others it would make 
the phlegmatic mind duller than ever. The use 
of stimulants should be avoided above all things, 
for they weaken the nerves, making the mind 
slow to react. I once knew a starter of the 
very greatest promise who ruined his nerves by 
using strong coffee to keep him awake for long- 
continued study and as a mental stimulant be- 
fore races. Another case in point is that of 
John L. Sullivan, who, though a man of extreme 
quickness when in training, so deteriorated his 
mind by the use of stimulants that, as the psy- 
chologist’s experiments showed, he was, when 
out of training, one of the slowest strikers 
examined. 

With regard to the relation between starting 
and sprinting, an interesting fact has come to 
light. It will be remembered that T. R. Fear- 
ing is a middle and long distance runner of the 
highest possibilities, and that he is one of the 
strongest candidates at present for the Harvard 
Varsity crew. Nevertheless, in a sprint race 
he ‘‘ breaks” at thirty yards, when his stride 
goes to pieces obviously, the difference in his 
strides being even audible to men ahead of him 
in the race; and, though a quick starter, he is 
from this point as much out of a sprint race as 
Green and Harding are at seventy-five yards. 
With regard to Harding, too, it will be remem- 
bered that he is an excellent man for the two- 
twenty-yard hurdle race. ae though 
jumping and running do not seem to be incom- 
patible, starting and sprinting may be. At any 
rate, the problem here suggested is of extreme 
interest scientifically and of no slight impor- 
tance to the athletic trainer. 

I should point out, in conclusion, that the 
illustration of E. B. Bloss, on page 153, of 
my article in OutiNG for May, is of that gentle- 
man in ‘‘ the theoreticai start.” 

Joun Corsin. 


BASEBALL. 


Tue scheme of the recent National Inter- 
collegiate baseball series at Chicago has been 
severely censured. It has been called a side- 
show to the World's Fair, got up more for gate 
money than in the interest of amateur sport. 
It has been urged that for the colleges to accept 
their expenses of the Chicago Management was 
a decided step towards professionalism ; and 
that if such a championship was held, it ought 
for this reason to have been managed by the 
colleges themselves. Beyond question there is 
a kernel of truth in each of these charges. Yet 
I am inclined to think that, as the series re- 
sulted, it did no harm to amateur baseball. 
The fact that it was a side-show to the World’s 
Fair was by no means against it, provided that 
it was not identified with any of the catch- 
penny side-shows ; and in point of fact it paid 
so poorly that the managers were hard pressed 
to raise the money to hold the deciding game 
of the series. As for the management, it takes 
two to make a professional bargain; and as 
yet there is no reason to suspect either Mr. 
Stagg and his supporters or the colleges com- 
peting. Finally, in view of the fact that the 
colleges have never yet shown themselves able 
to manage even their private series peaceably, 
it appears an act of public spirit for an outsider 
to conduct a national tournament. The most 
valid objection, it seems to me, has yet to be 
raised, namely, that unless a large number of 
representative teams entered, the championship 
should not have been held. The absence of 
Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, and the Univer- 
sities of Pennsylvania and Michigan was a 
very serious flaw. 

he defects of the tournament are accord- 
ingly of a doubtful or negative kind. Not so 
with its virtues. The champions of the South 
have met and defeated their rivals of the West; 
and though the leading nine of the East was 
absent, both Yale and Amherst defeated all 
opponents from outside of New England. Thus 
the supremacy of the East is established be- 
yond a doubt. This fact is in itself, of course, 
of minor importance ; but to the true sportsman 
there is no incentive like square defeat; and it 
will be strange if the rising athletic spirit of the 
West and South is not aroused to the utmost. 
And now that the idea of such a championship 
series has been broached and put in practice, 
however feebly, it will not fail to suggest itself 
again at the first opportunity ; and in the light 
the experience of the present season cannot 
fail of a far better realization. Not that an 
annual national championship is possible or 
even desirable. Far be it from any true lover of 
sport to increase the already too jealous rivalry 
of American colleges. All that I look for is now 
and then a series of games, like the one just 
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past, that will bring the leading colleges of the 
country together on a friendly basis, give a 
proper stimulus to sport in the less athletic col- 
leges, and, above all, teach each college a hearty 
and genuine respect for its fellows, near and 
far. 

The tournament consisted of two series — 
the first between the colleges of the West and 
South, whose earlier season permitted them to 
finish their local championships first ; and the 
second between the winners of this series and 
the nines from New England. In the first 
series the universities of Virginia, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Vanderbilt University finished in 
the order named, Virginia winning all three of 
her games. In the second series, Virginia com- 
peted with Yale, Amherst, Wesleyan and the 
University of Vermont. In the first game Yale, 
in the absence of Carter, was defeated by the 
University of Vermont, and was forced to tele- 
graph East for her favorite pitcher. Then fol- 
lowed a royal struggle with Amherst and Vir- 
ginia. Virginia was beaten by both Yale and 
Amherst, and then Yale won from Amherst. 
This made the two New England colleges 
a tie for first place. In the deciding game 
Yale beat Amherst g-o. Although Amherst 
won the only game with Virginia, and was 
undoubtedly second to Yale in the second series, 
Virginia has generally been given second place 
in the tournament, because her three straight 
victories in the first series gave her the higher 
percentage of games won. 

A scheme similar to that of the National In- 
tercollegiate Championship is embodied.in the 
proposal of the Chicago Athletic Club to decide 
the National Athletic Club Championship at 
Chicago. Theleading nines of the West are 
those of the Detroit and the Cleveland Athletic 
Clubs, which, having beaten all other rivals, 
came out a tie for first place, after playing four 
games. The deciding game has not been 
played as we goto press. Inthe East the want 
of leagues is as marked among the athletic clubs 
as among the colleges, but the winner of the 
New York amateur league series, the final game 
of which is to be played on the fourth of Sep- 
tember, is best entitled to represent the Atlan- 
tic Slope. According to the present plans these 
two nines are to meet in Chicago on the fifteenth 
of September, the day before the World’s Ath- 
letic meeting, to decide the club championship 
of America. 


ATHLETICS. 


Since it was decided to hold a World’s 
Championship contest at the Columbian Ex- 
position instead of the customary American 
Championship, the athletic world has looked for- 
ward to a hard fought international contest 
like that held a year or two ago in England, at 
which the old Manhattan Athletic Club team 
carried off the honors, But from present in- 
dications the entries from without America will 
be limited to two or three athletes at most; 
while the majority even of the. American In- 


tercollegiate champions will not compete. 
Accordingly we shall have practically one 
American Championship contest in which the 
winners will be styled World’s Champions ; and 
the question of international supremacy will be 
precisely where the team of the defunct Man- 
hattans left it. 
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This discrepancy is, of course, not due to the 
managers of the scheme. The new Chicago 
Athletic Club, in the person of Mr. Cornish, re- 
cently of the Boston Athletic Association, is 
exerting itself to the utmost. The prizes are 
costlier than ever before; and what is more 
noteworthy, have greater artistic pretensions. 
Moreover, two events, namely, the pole vault for 
distance and the 56lb. weight for height, have 
been added to the programme. If it were not 
for its oversized name the coming contest might 
justly be heralded as the best of its kind ever 
seen in America. 

In the sprints the contest will be sharp, and 
it will be strange if the record is not equaled or 
broken in at least one of the races. The most 
prominent candidate for the short dash is W. 
T. Macpherson, of New Zealand, who in 1891 
equaled Owen’s record of 9 4-5s., though it is 
not yet certain that Macpherson will compete. 
As neither Owen or Cary will enter, the most 
prominent American tor the short dash is 
Jewett, of the Detroit Athletic Club, who won 
the event last year in even time. Carey Spence, 
of the Columbia Athletic Club, Washington, 
finished third last year, and is not unlikely 
to give Jewett a hard race. Richards, of Yale, 
who won both dashes at the Intercollegiate last 
spring, will run for the New York Athletic 
Club ; and if he is equal to his practice form in 
the race, will make the winner do better than 
even time. Either Stage, of the Cleveland 
Athletic Club, or Skillinger, of the Chicago 
Athletic Club, may prove a dark horse. 

In the long dash Jewett should certainly win, 
for he has repeatedly bettered even time, and 
his World’s record of 21 3-5s has never been 
equaled. Spence ran second in this event last 
year, beating Cary ; and prophets are not lack- 
ing who predict that he will take at least one of 
the sprints from Jewett. He will be hard 
pushed, moreover, by Richards, Stage and 
Skillinger. 

In the quarter the competition will not be so 
great. Downs, who has won the event for three 
years, will not enter. This leaves Coombs, of 
the Boston Athletic Association, who was 
second to Downs last year, the most prominent 
candidate. He will, however, have a very 
dangerous rival in his club-mate Merrill, who 
made such an excellent showing in the Yale- 
Harvard games last spring. Either of these 
men is capable of bettering 51s. Waldron, the 
Montreal half-mile runner, and Turner, late of 
Princeton, frequently enter the quarter before 
their regular races, and either of them is good 
for a third place. 

In the half, “urner, who won the event last 
year in 1m. 58!‘s. is the most likely man. He 
will probably represent the Chicago Athletic 
Club. However, Waldron of the Montreal 
Athletic Association, has beaten Turner ; and 
Winslow, N. Y. A. C., is by no means an inferior 
man when in proper training. Morris, of the 
Philadelphia Y. M. C. A., finished just behind 
these men last year, and has been bettering 
two minutes during the past summer, 

In the mile and the five mile runs F. Bacon, 
the English champion of the present year, for 
one and four miles, will compete ; and in view 
of the excellence of the American material, the 
competition should be stronger in both of these 
events than anywhere outside of the sprints. 
For the shorter distance the most prominent 
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man is Orton, of the Toronto Lacrosse Club, 
the present Canadian and American champion, 
who won his race in Montreal last year in 4m. 
21 3-5s. As Orton is still in his very early 
twenties, he may be looked to for further im- 
ap ees He will be hard pushed, however, 
»y Conneff, who held the championship in 1891, 
and by Hjestberg, of the New Jersey A.C., 
who has beaten 4m. 30s. ina handicap race on 
a thirteen-lap track. Any of these men should 
give Bacon a very hard rub. Walsh, of the 
Xavier Athletic Club, who was third last year, 
is also a strong man. 

In the longer race the competition is likely to 
be equally sharp. W. D. Day, New Jersey A. 
C., won the event last year in 25m. 54 2-5s. E 
C. Carter, N. Y. A. C., who was five seconds 
behind Day, won the championship in both ’86 
and ’87, in the latter of which years his time was 
25m, 28 3-5s, or almost half a minute better 
than Day’s. Carter is also the American cross 
country champion of the present year. Conneff, 
who held the five-mile championship during the 
five years between Carter’s years and Day’s, 
has also beaten Day’s time. Both Carter and 
Conneff have the reputation of being better 
racers than Day, and are consequently much 
more likely to beat Bacon. 

Both high and low hurdles ought to go this 
year, as last, to Puffer, of the N. J C.; and 
if hard pushed, Puffer ought to beat 15 4-5s. for 
the shorter race. Morrell, who last year won 
second and third places respectively in these 
events, is not running ; nor is Harding, who won 
third in the high hurdles. Schwegler, who was 
second in the low hurdles, will run. Goff, the 
all-round champion of the present year, is the 
chief candidate for third place. 

Shearman, who won the mile walk last year, 
and Liebgold, who won second in the mile, and 
first in the three mile, will compete again in 
both events. F. P. Murray, who has held the 
championship in both events intermittently for 
the past ten years, will appear in the three mile 
walk. Meek, of the Columbia A. C., who was 
third last year in the mile, will also enter. 

If the record is not broken in the broad jump, 
it will not be for lack of first-rate contestants. 
Reber, of the Pastime A. C., who holds the 
present record of 23 ft.6% in., ought to win the 
event ; but he will be hard pushed by Schiffer- 
stein, of the Olympia A. C., champion of 1888, 
who has cleared upward of 23 ft. 31n.; by Bloss, 
of the Harvard Athletic Association, and by 
Sheldon, of Yale, both of whom have equaled 
this in practice. Goff and Schwegler, moreover, 
who won first and second last year, are capable 
of clearing twenty-three feet. 

In the high jump Sweeney is likely to break 
his own World’s record. Herrick, N. Y. A.C., 
and Heywood, B. A. A., who were second and 
third to Sweeney last year, are both at their best 
six-feet men. Goff cleared 6 ft. ¥% in. at the all- 
round championship, and Reber is able to do the 
same. Norman Leslie, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is erratic, but capable at times of 
rising well above six feet. A. H. Green, who 
will represent the Chicago A. C., is a scant six- 
foot man. 

In the pole vault, Luce, Detroit A. C., cham- 
pion of the two years past, who last year cleared 
11 feet, is the most prominent candidate, though 
he will be hard pushed by Buckholz, who broke 
the Intercollegiate record last spring. It is not 


unlikely, moreover, that Meldner, of the Mich- 
igan A. C., will cling close to these men. 

In the pole vault for distance the only prom- 
inent man is A. H. Green, Chicago A. C., who 
holds the World’s record, 26 ft. 4% in. How- 
ever, as this event has never before been con- 
tested in an out-door championship meeting, 
it is not impossible that more than one of the 
contestants may excel this record. 

G. R. Gray, who has for five years won the 
shot for the New York Athletic Club, and who 
holds the World's record of 46 ft. 73{ in., is 
scarcely to be surpassed in his event. it is com- 
monly reported that he can put the shot 48 to 
50 feet at will, and will continue to break the 
record by inches until he has reached his limit. 
Mitchell and Gianni, of the New York A. C., 
and Barrett, of the Xavier A. C., will compete 
for the second and third places. 

The hammer and the 56 lb. weight, for both 
height and distance, ought to go to Mitchell, of 
the New York A. C., who holds the World's 
record in all three events, and has won six 
American championship firsts in the weights. 
It is rumored that Queckberner, the great cham- 
pion of the decade before Mitchell appeared, 
will compete again, and if so he ought to win a 
second in all three events, and possibly a first 
in the event for height. In Queckberner’s ab- 
sence Riddle, of the Chicago A. C., is most 
likely to take second in the hammer and in the 
weight for height ; and Long, of the Boston A. 
C., second in the weight for distance. 

A summary of events will show that the New 
York Athletic Club has by far the largest num- 
ber of probable winners, and that the New Jer- 
sey and Detroit and Chicago Athletic Clubs are 
close rivals for second place. 

Joun Corsin. 


FOOTBALL. 


East, west, north and south the air is full of 
the preparations for football, and such football 
as has not before been seen may be confidently 
expected, not only from the zeal which is actu- 
ating in a more than usually intense degree, 
the various historical teams, but still more from 
the care with which teams hitherto left more or 
less to their own devices and intuition, are 
being coached under expert and responsible 
teachers. Never before has the demand for 
such, as OuTING has good reason to know from 
the number of applications made to it, been 
anything like approached. The result in team 
work will be of great advantage, whilst the im- 
provement of the physical condition of those 
who are fortunate enough to receive the benefit 
of the accumulated experience of those who 
have imbibed the traditions and are thor- 
oughly versed in the practice of the Eastern 
cracks, cannot be overestimated. It is a healthy 
sign that this demand for discreet and perfected 
coaches should have permeated through the 
universities and schools of the whole country, 
for it is in the hands of these that the future 
lies ; the youth of the nation are trustees for 
posterity, and for them to acquire an impetus in 
the right direction is to ensure the growth of 
football on lines which will be permanent. 
It is for this that Ourinc has been contending 
for years, and the triumph of facts is to it a justi- 
fication and a source of pride. 
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V 

I write this month’s record from Chicago, and 
cannot be expected to write of anything but 
photography at the Fair; and there photogra- 
phy everywhere obtrudes itself on the attention 
of the visitor. 

In all seriousness, if there is any one thing 
more prominent than another, or than all the 
others, it is photography. It appears in the State 
houses as the work of the people of the State, 
in illustration of the practices and products, 
and not infrequently, of the geology and min- 
eralogy of the State. In connection with ex- 
hibits of almost all kinds, photography takes 
the place of written or printed description, and 
does it, of course, much better. Almost ever 
nation on the face of the earth is represented, 
and each seems more anxious than the other to 
show its own beauties and advantages, and, 
finding that they can do this better by photo- 
graphs than by written or printed description, 
photography is everywhere present. 

But with those, that may be called ‘‘ matter- 
of-fact,” or simply illustrative photographs, I 
do not now want to deal, as I am anxious to 
point out what may be learned from the exhi- 
bitions of photography pure and simple, and as 
such, by the two nearest competitors, America 
and England, as seen in the American and 
3ritish sections. 

Taking the American exhibit first, as it is 
found in the northeast corner of the ‘t Manu- 
factures’ Building”—and here I may say that 
the Executive of the World’s Fair made one 
more of their many foolish arrangements in 
connection with photography, in classing it 
with manufactures, instead of with fine art—I 
must say that it is not to the credit of the craft 
of such a great country that less than half a 
hundred photographers have thought it worth 
their while to show what they can do, and that 
if those few may be taken as our representative 
men, American photography is far, very far, 
from being what it ought to be. 

There are, no doubt, some good pictures in 
the collection. Jackson, of Denver, shows a 
few panoramic and ordinary angle landscapes 
that would be a credit to any country. Steckel, 
of Los Angeles, has some splendid work in 
platinotype. Gutekunst, of Philadelphia, is un- 
approachable in his portraits; and Willis & 
Clements, in their platinotype display, have 
some pictures by a lady that are sufficient to 
satisfy any candid mind that photography is 
capable of producing works of fine art. he 
same may be said of the exhibit of McMichael, 
of Buffalo, and Pach, of N. Y., but that is nearly 
all. Taking the exhibition all in all, 1t does not 
speak well of the art as practiced in this coun- 
try at the present time. The general tendency 
is to a stagy, theatrical, grotesque delineation 
of the human figure, using it apparently merely 
as a lay figure to be twisted about at will for 
the purpose of displaying drapery, not in the 
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folds of natural beauty, so well known and well 
managed by painters of Grecian figures, but in 
twists and swirls altogether foreign to nature. 

Why is it that of probably ten thousand pro- 
fessional photographers less than half a hun- 
dred have sent pictures to the great World’s 
Fair, and why, ot the probably ten times that 
number of amateurs, not one has sent a contri- 
bution? It may be modésty, and if so I have 
some hope of improvement ; but more likely it 
is either carelessness, or a knowledge that the 
others had nothing worth showing to send. 

Turning to the English exhibit, which is lo- 
cated near the center of the east gallery, there 
is a very different story to tell. The number of 
exhibitors are probably about the same as that 
of those from the United States, but the num- 
ber of pictures is much less. Each exhibitor 
has wisely selected a few of his best, and the 
result is a collection in which it is difficult to 
find a faulty picture, 

The amateur and professional are here side 
by side, and I really cannot say which has 
the best of it. One thing is prominently evi- 
dent, the English, or rather British exhibitors, 
the best of them at least, fight shy of glossy 
surface printing methods. Platinum, and that 
sometimes on very rough paper, carbon, and 
other matt surface prints, make up the bulk of 
the show, and such a show as is worth going 
from one end of the country to the other to 
see. 

To readers of OutTING who are photographers, 
and who may visit the World’s Fair, I would 
say seek out the English exhibit, and sit down 
before the pictures of Lafayette, of Dublin ; 
Warneuke, of Glasgow ; Crooke, of Edinburgh, 
and Byrne & Co., of London, and study each 
picture individually. Not that they are better 
than, or perhaps even as good as some of the 
others, but there is a variety and individuality 
about them that, as object lessons, makes them 
invaluable. 

A careful study of this exhibit, and the compar- 
ing of it, not only with the best of the American 
photography, not in the Fair only, but that I 
have at any time seen, forces me to the unwel- 
come conclusion that somebody—I think it was 
Alfred Stieglitz—was just about right, when in 
speaking of the late Philadelphia Exhibition, in 
reference to the quality of the work of the two 
nations, he said, ‘* America is not in it.” True 
patriotism doesn’t consist in boasting wzthout 
cause, but in recognizing our inferiority where 
it exists, and resolving to wipe away the re- 
proach as soon as possible. 

English landscape photographers have a very 
decided advantage over us in their cloudy and 
often hazy atmosphere, that, in the hands of 
the true artist, lends itself so readily to artistic 
work ; but in portraiture in the studio, where 
we are on equal terms, it is not creditable to 
let ourselves be so far behind, 

Special attention should also be given to the 
pictures shown by Carbutt and Cramer in their 
respective exhibits I refer especially to the 
pictures in each exhibit that are shown in du- 
plicate, the one from a negative on an ordinary 
plate, the other from one on an orthochromatic 
plate. I think I have already, in a previous 
‘* Record,” spoken of orthochromatisation, and 
wondered why any photographer should con- 
tinue to employ plates not orthochromatic. 

Jay SEE. 
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CRIMINATION, recrimina- 
tion, charge and counter- 
charge, seems to be about 
the present phase of the 
little disagreement _ be- 
tween President Burdett on one side and Messrs. 
Post andPerkins on the other. I gave all these 
gentlemen credit for more sense than to air their 
grievances before the time comes at the special 
meeting to be held in Buffalo next month. 
Messrs. Burdett and Post certainly have been 
talking too much in public, or at least they have 
been credited with talking by the enterprising 
newspaper men. Wait until the convention 
and then open wide the gates of eloquence, and 
let the truth and right prevail always. AsI 
understand it, the meeting is called to discuss 
and decide on the future business policy of the 
League and to define and curtail, if found to be 
advisable, the powers of the executive com- 
mittee. A very harmless businesslike appa- 
rent motive surely, and no personal reflections 
intended. If the real motive proves to be one 
of personality, then the whole affair will fall of 
its own weight. I am a calm but interested 
outside spectator of the fracas, and am content 
to wait a bit longer before expressing an 
opinion ; but at this moment I am free to confess 
the controversy has taken on an acrimonious 
tinge which bodes no good for the organization. 

Mr. Henry Sturmey, of Coventry, England, 
has of late achieved prominence as one of Great 
Britain’s leading humorists. Mr. Sturmey has 
heretofore been known as a steady, serious rep- 
resentative of the very best element in English 
cycledom, and therefore his sudden and unex- 
pected appearance as a humorist is all the more 
remarkable, for no one suspected him of pos- 
sessing the necessary traits to successfully joke. 
We all know the most telling ‘‘ jokist” is the 
one who can, with all apparent seriousness, put 
forth the most ridiculous suggestion. Hence, 
when Mr. Sturmey tells us that Walter Casper 
Sanger, of Milwaukee, U. S., will represent 
England at the International races, in Chicago, 
the cycling fraternity of the country burst 
into a loud guffaw of genine amusement. 
Punch never got off anything so deliciously 
funny, and if the managers of that ancient and 
most honorable alleged comic paper know their 
business, they will at once engage Mr. Sturmey 
as a life contributor. It may be, however, that 
Mr. Sturmey will hesitate to jeopardize the 
sudden notoriety as a jokist which he has 
achieved, as it is not certain that he can ever be 
so funny again—all at once! 

There must be something in the air of Eng- 
land which just now is productive of a humor- 
ous element in the usually stolid Saxon, and 
though the worthy Assistant Secretary of the 
N.C. U. cannot hope to equal Mr. Sturmey as 
a first-class humorist, he nevertheless makes a 
very pretty effort to establish himself as a 
writer in the comic vein when he, apparently in 
all seriousness, writes Chairman Raymond of the 


L. A. W. Racing Board to the effect that the 
English organization proposes to deal with Mr. 
Zimmerman’s amateur status based on charges 
collected and made by Mr. Elderfield, the afore- 
said Assistant Secretary. There evidently is a 
lack of humor in the makeup of Mr. Raymond, 
for instead of treating the position of the N. C. 
U. as a huge joke, he very seriously replies to 
the Assistant Secretary of that Association, to 
the effect that Mr. Zimmerman’s status will be 
dealt with by the L. A. W. only, and that any 
action taken by the N. C. U. in the matter 
would be looked upon by the American Associ- 
ation as being non-effective. Charges made by 
Mr. Elderfield have been taken under advise- 
ment by Chairman Raymond, and Mr, Zimmer- 
man will be allowed to answer these charges, 
but it is necessary that he should receive cer- 
tain evidence from England before he can do so 
satisfactorily. The action of the L. A. W. 
Racing Board will therefore be held in abey- 
ance until such time as Mr. Zimmerman can re- 
ceive his evidence from the other side. 

The principal charge that has been made is 
that two hundred shares in the Raleigh Com- 
pany were allotted to him at par when the 
shares were selling at a premium, thus making 
Mr. Zimmerman a present of the premium. 
The N. C, U. also charge that the Raleigh Com- 
pany are paying Zimmerman the whole of the 
profits of the advertisements and sales of 
the book called ‘‘Zimmerman on Training,” 
which they claim is published by the Raleigh 
Company, but the copy which I have before 
me does not showthat this claim has any 
substance, It remains to be seen whether on 
this flimsy basis (as I take it for granted that 
Zimmerman paid par value for the stock, a 
claim not being made to the contrary) a case 
can be established against Mr. Zimmerman. 
However, the N. C, U. will undoubtedly under- 
stand by Mr. Raymond’s reply, that the L. A.W. 
propose to pass judgment on its own men, and 
that such judgment will be final, irrespective of 
the Union’s claims or actions. 

Before leaving this subject, which is one of 
great importance, it would be well for me to re- 
produce that portion of Mr. Raymond’s letter 
which it seems to me hits the nail squarely on 
the head : 

‘‘Your jurisdiction began when Mr. A, A. 
Zimmerman applied fora license, it ended when 
he refused same owing to conditions attached. 
If the N. C. U. have substantial and well- 
founded charges, their only course lies, in all 
international comity, to send them to the gov- 
erning body over cycling of the country to 
which the man belongs, and to which he alone 
owes allegiance. 

‘*If you endeavor to assume jurisdiction in 
countries where the rules of your body have no 
force, you will undoubtedly be met by firm but 
courteous denial of your right to assume such 
jurisdiction, 

‘*Where any man affiliated with your body 
or your country is concerned, we grant you full 

ower, and will be the last to dictate or to vio- 
ate any international courtesy, and will recog- 
nize your full right to declare him what you 
will. We must reserve to ourselves the same 
privilege, and refuse to recognize your further 
actions in this matter save through one chan- 
nel, our National Racing Board.” 

I think that in one of my former letters I have 
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spoken of the wonderful electric timing in- 
strument which divides the seconds into six- 
tieths. This instrument was invented by that 
clever mechanic, Mr. Sterling Elliott. At the 
initial trials it did not work satisfactorily ; 
since then Mr. Elliott has devoted his entire 
time to perfecting it and now the apparatus has 
proved satisfactory. It will be used at Chicago. 
If this machine can be made to work accurately 
we shall see records reduced by sixtieths of 
seconds instead of fifths. This is about as fine 
as one would care to get it. 

The flurry caused by the cut made by one of 
the cycle manufacturing companies has almost 
passed away, and although the trade has lost 
considerable through the demoralizing effects 
of the cut, it has once more settled down to 
the realization that there was a good deal more 
scare than harm. The outside press and the 
riding public will find next year that their 
prophecies that high grade bicycles of every 
description can be bought for $100 and less, 
are entirely mistaken. In the meantime it be- 
hooves the trade to pull itself together, and 
there is printed in some of the cycling press a 

call for the manufacturers to meet together, and 
decide on some concerted action in regard to 
next year’s business and the price on machines. 

The failures in the trade so far this year 
have been few comparatively. The outlook for 
some of the smaller fry, who have gone into the 
business with limited capital expecting to make 
enormous profits, is not encouraging, and some 
of these will fall by the wayside. In one case 
under my notice of a recent failure, I have it on 
good authority that the party who embarked in 
the manufacture of bicycles did not find such 
enormous profits on same. This ought to bea 
pretty good answer to the croakers, who are 
constantly crying out as to the ‘‘ extortion of 
bicycle manufacturers.” THE PROWLER. 


AT TOLEDO, OHIO. 


On July 8th and oth the Toledo Cycling Club 
held its tournament on the new track at the 
Exposition grounds, The attendance was large 
and the meet made specially interesting by the 
meeting of Johnson and Sanger, each one 
scoring a win on a close finish. 

SUMMARIES. JULY 8TH. 


One mile novice—A, G. Herman, first; 
M. R. Wood, second; F. G. Silvers, third ; 
R. Lindmueller, fourth. Time, 2m. 55 1-5s. 

Half mile, safety—W. C. Sanger, first ; J. S. 
Johnson and J. P. Bliss tied for second ; F. H. 
Tuttle, fourth. Time, 1m. 17 2-5s. 

Two mile handicap—G. A. Banker (60 a 
first; A. T. Crooks (60 yds.), second ; 
Brailey, (300 yds.), third. Time, 4m 56 I- ak 

One mile, Toledo wheelmen only—O. P. 
Barnhart, first; F. B. Rigby, second. Time, 
2m. 34 2-5s. 

One-third mile open—F. H. Tuttle, first ; G.K. 
Barrett, second; A. I. Brown, third Time, 46s. 

One mile open—J. S. Johnson, first; W. C. 
Sanger, second ; E. A. McDuffee, third. Time, 
2m. 23s, 

One mile, 2m. gos. class—F,. H. Tuttle, first ; 
E. C. Johnson, second; R. F. Goetz, third. 
Time, 3m. 9g I-5s. 

Three mile lap—E. A McDuffee (23 pont 
first; A. T. Crooks (22 points), second ; H. 
Githens, third. Time, 9m. 21 4-5s. 
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JULY 9TH. 

One mile handicap—G. B. Comstock, first ; 
Wait St. John, second. Time, 2m. 23 2-5s. 

Quarter mile open—J. S. Johnson, first ; 
G. A. Banker, second; H. A. Githens, third; 
G. K. Barrett, fourth. Time, 35 1-5s. 

Half mile, 1m. 10s. class—A. I. Brown, first; 
R. F. Goetz, second. Time, 1m. 21s. 

One mile open—W. C. Sanger, first; J. S. 
Johnson, second; J. P. Bliss, third; G. K. 
Barrett, fourth. Time, 2m, 28 I-55. 

One-third mile boys—S. J. Clark Garrett, 
first; E. D. Reel, second. ‘Time, 53 4-5s. 

Half mile handicap—F. J. Heazlit, first; R. 
Cuddenbach, second. Time, 1m. 5 2-5s. 

One mile, 2m. gos. class—F. H. T uttle, first ; 

. F. Goetz, second. Time, 2m. 34 4-5s. 

Two-thirds mile—H. A. Githens, first; J. P. 
Bliss, second; A. T. Crooks, third. Time, 
and world’s record for two-thirds mile, 1m. 50s. 


AT MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


On the occasion of Sanger’s return to Mil- 
waukee (his home), the local wheelmen cele- 
brated the event by giving a race meet. 

Sanger acknowledged the honor by making a 
record, covering the mile from scratch in a 
handicap race in 2m. 9 4-5s. (Since writing the 
above I learn that the time is not authentic, 
and will not be accepted as record by L. A.W.) 

SUMMARY. 

One mile novice— Final heat. 

ag — ie, second ; 
53 2 

"ee lie handicap—W. C. Sanger (scratch), 
first; G. A. Banker (60 yds ), second; Willie 
Sanger (115 yds.), third; C. M. Murphy (50 
yds.), fourth. Time, 2m. 9 4-5s. 

One mile, 2m. 30s. class—C. Williams, Com. 
C. C., first; W. Wegner, T. C. C., second ; H. 
Sercombe, T. C. C., third. Time, 2m. 32 4-55 

Half mile handicap, newspaper men’s race— 
Putnam, Dazly News (60 yds.), first; Har- 
bach, Journal (scratch), second ; Hooker, Sev- 
ténel (122 yds.), third ; W althall, Sentinel (go 
yds.), fourth. Time, 1m. 14 3--5s. 

Half mile open, for Banker's trophy—W. C. 
Sanger, first; C. M. Murphy, second; G. A. 
Banker, third ; J. P. Bliss, fourth. Time, 1m. 
I2 I-58. 

Two mile handicap—Gus Steele (235 yds.), 
first; C, Williams (250 yds.), second ; W. Weg- 
ner (235 yds.), third. se 4m. 44 4-5S. 

One mile, boys’ race—W. Schroeder, first ; 
G. Crittendon, second; A. Richards, third. 
Time, 2m. 59 4-5s. 

One mile open, for an upright piano—W. C, 
Sanger, first; G. Banker, second; J. P. 
Bliss, third; C. M. Murphy, fourth. Time, 
2m, 21s. 


Peterson, 
Rhine, third. Time, 


INTERNATIONAL CIRCUIT. 


The international events commenced at De- 
troit, August 1st and 2d, and the summary is 
as follows: 

AUGUST 

One mile novice—W. Evans, first; F. M. 
Brown, second; H. B. Taft, third. Time, 
2m. 31 4-5s. Evans was protested success- 
fully. 

Quarter mile open, 
H. C. Tyler, second ; 


IST. 


final—Guy Gary, first; 
A. I. Brown, third, E. A. 
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Nelson, fourth. Time, 30 4-5s. In this heat 
Zimmerman started, but broke his chain and 
had to withdraw. 

One mile handicap—J. P. Bliss (30 yas.) 
first; A. U. French (45 yds.), second ; = 
Crooks (40 yds.), third. Time, 2m. 19 1-5 

One mile State championship—W. S. a 
first; W. Evans, second; F. J. Heazlit, third. 
Time, 2m. 36 I-5s. 

One mile open—This is the race in which 

Sanger, Zimmerman, Tyler and Taylor started 
with time limit of 2m. 4os., and as it was 
ridden in 2m. 46s. it was declared no race. 
It was ordered run over again, but all but 
H. R, Steensen and L. D. Munger refused to 
run. (No race.) 

Two mile international—W. C. Sanger, first; 
H. C. Tyler, second; G. F. Taylor, third ; 
Gary and Bliss fourth and fifth. Time, 5m. 
13 1-5s. Zimmerman did not start in this race. 

Half mile handicap—A. A. Zimmerman 
(scratch), first; A. L. Crooks (20 yds.), second ; 
E. A. Nelson (15 yds.), third. Time, 1m. 2s. 

Three mile lap race—A. A. Zimmerman, 
first; James Clark, second; A. T. Crooks, 
third. Time, 9m. 31 2-5s. 

AUGUST 2D. 

One mile open—W. C. Sanger, first; A. A. 
Zimmerman, second; G. F. Taylor, third; 
A. I Brown, fourth ; H. C. Tyler, fifth. Time, 
2m. 20 4-55. 

One mile State championship—T. W. Cooper, 
first; F. J. Heazlit, second. 

Two mile handicap—C. L. Berthel (380 yds.), 
first ; P. Patterson (380 yds.), second ; Hyslop 
(130 yds.), third ; Bliss (60 yds ), fourth ; E. A. 
Nelson (130 yds. ), fifth. ‘Time, 4m. 27 3-5s. 

Half mile open—Zimmerman, first ; 
Gary, second; G. F. Taylor, third ; 
Tyler, fourth. Time, Im. I9 2-5s. 

Two mile State championship—W. Steuber, 
first; Patterson, second. Time, 5m. 14s. 

Half mile handicap — Zimmerman, first ; 
M. F. Dirnberger (30 yds.), second; Con 
3aker (35 yds.), third; Hyslop (30 yds.), 
fourth. Time, 1m. 3 I-5s. 

Quarter mile open—Guy Gary, first; A. I. 
Brown, second; T. W. Cooper, third; R. F. 
Goetz, fourth. Time, 33 3-5S. 

One mile international—W. C. Sanger, first ; 
G. F. Taylor, second; J. P. Bliss, third ; Guy 
Gary, fourth. Time, 2m. 18s. (Record for ail 
men starting from scratch.) 


Guy 
H. C. 


AT CHICAGO. 


The great event of the cycling racing season 
was inaugurated at Chicago, August 7th. The 


first day’s racing was marred by an accident 
to Sanger, w hich, even if he starts in any of 
the events during the week, will prevent him 
from winning. 

SUMMARY—FINALS. AUGUST 7TH. 

One mile open—First final heat, time limit 
2m. 4os. W. W. Windle, first; H. C. Tyler, 
second; A. A. Zimmerman, third; G. F. Tay- 
lor, fourth; Hoyland Smith, fifth; H. A. 
Githens, sixth ; M. Dirnberger, seventh; W. A. 
Rhodes, eighth. Time (by quarters), so 1-6s., 
Im. 34 2-3S., 2m. ae. 45s. No race.— 
Second final heat—A. A. Zimmerman, first ; 
G. F. Taylor, second ; Hoyland Smith, third ; 
H. A. Githens, fourth ; - M. Dirnberger, fifth. 


Time, 1m. 20%s. for half, 2m. 6s. for three- 
quarters, 2m. 38 1-6s. for mile. 

Two mile, 5m. 50s. class—G. Steele, first ; 
A. W. Warren, second; O. Grosch, third; 
A. T. Crooks, M. H. Burt, fourth. Time by 
miles, 2m. 37 5-8s., 5m. 16 I-8s. 

One-third mile open—A. A. Zimmerman, 
first; H. C. Tyler, second; G. F. Taylor, 
third ; H. Smith, fourth ; W. "A. Rhodes, fifth ; 
C. W. Davis, sixth; W. W. Windle, seventh ; 
H. A. Githens, eighth. Time, 43 2-3s. 

Half mile handicap—A. I. Brown (45 yds.), 
first; Paul Grosch (50 yds.), second; A. T. 
Crooks (25 yds.), third; A. A. Zimmerman 
(scratch), fourth. Time, 1m. 21-5. 

One mile novice—J. I. Brandenburg, first ; 
A. V. Jackson, second; F. M. Prencil, third. 
Time by — 57 I-6s., Im. 49 2-3s., 2m. 
22 I-5S., 3m. 13s. 

Half-mile Illinois L. A. W. championship— 
F. H. Tuttle, S. A. C., first; H A. Githens, 
C. C. C., second. Time, by quarters, 46 7-8s., 
21 7-8s. 

Two mile Illinois L. A. W. championship for 
medals—J. P. Bliss, C. C net; ©. 'T. 
Kniseley, I. C. C., second. Time, 2m. 44 7-8s., 
5m. 30 I-3s. 

SUMMARY—FINALS, AUGUST 8TH. 


Quarter mile open—Final heat. A. A. .t 

merman, first; G. F, Taylor, second ; ‘fe 
ohnson, third ; H. A. Githens. fourth ; C. 
ohnson, of Cleveland, fifth. Time, 30 2-5s. 

One mile handicap—M. Dirnberger (75 ar i" 
first; W. T. Murphy, N. Y. A. (60 yds.), 
second ; H.C. Tyler, Springfield B. “. (scratch), 
third ; A. E. Lumsden, C. i. C., fousth : ‘T. 1. 
Baker, Columbus, O., fifth. Time, 2m. 11 1-5s. 
Meintjes, the South African champion, started 
in this race, but did not get a place. 

One mile three-minute class—J. I. Branden- 
burg, C. C. C., Chicago, first; M. Nelson, sec- 
ond; E. P. Richardson, L. C. C., Chicago, 
third. Time, 2m. 51 1-5s, (James finished third, 
but was disqualified for being pushed over 
the line at the start before the pistol was fired.) 

Two mile lap race—A. A. Zimmerman (17 
points), first; Guy Gary (12 points), second ; 
Hoyland Smith (5 points), third; J. P. Clark, 
fourth ; Steensen, fifth. Time, 5m. 37 4-5s. 

Two-thirds mile handicap—W. F. Murphy, 
N. ¥. A. C. (G0 yas.), first; E. Brown, 
L. C. C., Cleveland (65 yds. ), second; P. 
Grosch, P. A. C., Passaic, N. J. (70 yds.), third ; 
W. W. Windle, Springfield B. C. (15 yds.), 
fourth. Time, 1m. 23 1-3s. 

One mile Illinois L. x W. championship— 
I, 2, Bites, C. C. C., feat; F. B Date: 
S. A. A., second. Time, 2m. 49 1-5s. The 
race was declared off because it was not run 
within the time limit of 2m 45s. Second final 
—Bliss, first; E. C. Bode, second. Time, 
2m. 563/s. (No race.) 

Five ‘mile Illinois championship L. A. W.— 
W. A. Rhodes, first; E. C. Bode, second 
Time, 13m, 24 2-5s. 

Two mile team race—Chicago Cycle Club 
(F. H. Tuttle, J. P. Bliss and H. A. Githens), 
first ; Illinois Cycle Club;(Kniseley, Rhodes, 
Kennedy), second, Time, 5m. 28 2-55. 

SUMMARY—FINALS, AUGUST 9TH. 


One mile novice—G. E. Bicker, eee 3 
first ; L. O. Wilcoxon, Chicago, second ; C. 
Kluystud, third. Time, 2m. 42 4-5s. 
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One mile handicap—F. T. Crooks, Press 
Cycle Club, Buffalo (50 yds.), first; G. W. 
Ellerthorpe, Sandusky (150° yds ), second ; L. S. 


Meintjes, South Africa (55 yds.) third ; Hoy- 
land Smith, N.Y. AC. “fourth. Time, 2m. 
7 1-58. 


Quarter mile national championship—A. A. 
Zimmerman, first; John S. Johnson, second ; 
Harry Tyier, third. Time, 31 2-5s. 

One mile ordinary championship—A. A. 
Zimmerman, first ; O, Neiswonger, Oran, O., 
second ; W. F Murphy, third. Time, 3m. Ios. 

Third mile, scratch—A. -* Zimmerman, 
first; H.C. Tyler, second; J. S. Johnson, third; 
Guy Gary, fourth Time, 4m. 4 2-5s. 

Two mile handicap—A. T. Crooks (go yds.), 
first; A. D. Kennedy, I. C. C., Chicago (210 
yds.), second ; L. W. Campbell (330 yds ), third; 
A. E. Lumsden (80 yds.), fourth ; E. C, Bode 
(180 yds.), fifth. Time, 4m. 33 3-5s. 

Five mile national championship—John S. 
Johnson, first; A. A. Zimmerman, second ; 
F. H, Tuttle, fourth. Time, 12m. 41s. 

SUMMARY—FINALS, AUGUST IOTH. 

Half mile national championship—H. C. 
Tyler, Springfield Bicycle Club, first; A. E. 
Lumsden, Chicago, second; F. H. Tuttle, Chi- 
cago, third. Time, 1m. 12 2-5s. 

Mile open—John S. Johnson, Century Cy- 
cling Club, first ; H. C. Tyler, second; George 
F. Taylor, third. Time, 2m. 41 4-5s. (Time 
limit exceeded; no race.) Run over—H. C. 
Tyler, first ; G. F. Taylor, second ; J. P. Bliss, 
third; M. Dirnberger, fourth. ‘Time, 2m. 
38 2-58. 

Two mile national championship —G. L. 
Gary, Boston, first; A. E. Lumsden, Chicago, 
second; Hoyland Smith, New York, third. 
Time, 5m. 7s. 

Quarter mile, open—A. A. Zimmerman, first ; 
G. F. Taylor, second; A. I. Brown, third. 
Time, 31 1-5s. 

Mile tandem, national championship— M. 
Dirnberger and A. T. Crooks, Buffalo, first ; 
Frank Walker and L. D. Munger, second. 
Time, 2m. 20s. 

Two mile handicap — W. Swendeman, Hel- 
ena 260 yds.), first; Frank Walker, Chicago 
(290 yds.), second ; H. R. Steenson, New York 
(260 yds.), third ; M. Nesse, Chicago, (325 yds.) 
fourth; F. J. Wagner, Chicago (375 yds.), fifth. 
Time, 4m. 35 I-5s. 

Mile national championship — A. A. Zimmer- 
man, first; J. P. Bliss, Chicago, second; A. E. 
Lumsden, Chicago, third. Time, 2m. 39 3-5s. 

Half-mile, 1:20 class— James Clarke, Boston, 
first; A. T. Crooks, Buffalo, second; A. D. 
Kennedy, Jr., Chicago, third. Time, 1m. 
14 2-5s. 

SUMMARY—FINALS. AUGUST IITH. 

One mile novice—P. Vow Boeckman, Chicago, 
first ; A, F, Erickson, second ; J. H. Lava, Chi- 
cago, third. Time, 2m. 54 2-5s. 

Half-mile handicap — G. H. Ellithorpe, Chi- 


cago (85 yds.), first; Con Baker, Columbus (50 
yds.), second; H. A. Githens, Chicago (40 yds.), 
third; A. E. Lumsden, Chicago (25 yds.), 
fourth ; W. A. Rhodes, Chicago (35 yds.), fifth. 


Time, 1m. I 3-5s. 

One mile, 2m. 30s. class—W. A. Rhodes, Chi- 
cago, first; G. L. Gary, Boston, second; A. D. 
Kennedy, Chicago, third. Time, 2m. 43 3-ss. 

Six mile international championship—A. A. 
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Zimmerman, America, first ; J. P. Bliss, Amer- 
ica, second ; John S. Johnson, America, third ; 
Hoyland Smith, Amierica, fourth; William 
Hyslop, Canada, fifth; L. S. Meintjes, South 
Africa, sixth. Time, 15m. 33 3-5s. 

Three mile handicap — A. D. Kennedy, Chi- 
cago (245 yds.), first; H. A. Githens, Chicago 
(240 yds.), second ; Con Baker, Columbus (400 
yds.), third; A. L. Baker (330 yds.), fourth; C.H. 
Peck, Chicago (400 yds.), fifth. Time, 7m. 8 3-5s. 

Half mile open — A. Zimmerman, first ; 
W. A. Rhodes, Chicago, second; A. E. Lums- 
den, Chicago, third. Time, 1m. 8 4-58. 

Third mile, open— H. C. Tyler, first ; H. 
Githens, Chicago, second; Paul Grosch, hase 
third. Time, 45s. 

Two mile team race—A, A. Zimmerman and 
Hoyland Smith, New York Athletic Club, won 
by default. 

SUMMARY—FINALS, AUGUST I2TH. 

Mile handicap—J. P. Bliss, Chicago (50 yds.), 
first; H. A. Githens, Chicago (80 yds.), sec- 
ond ; W. Swendeman, Helena, Mont. (135 yds.), 
third ; C. W. Davis (65 yds.), fourth ; M. Dirn- 
berger. Buffalo (65 yds.), fifth, ‘Time, 2m, 
13 4-58. 

Quarter-mile open—A, A. Zimmerman, first ; 
G. F. Taylor, second; Paul Grosch and G. L. 
Gary, dead heat for third. Time, 31 2-5s. 

Two-thirds mile handicap — H. A. Githens, 
Chicago (60 yds.), first ; Con Baker, Columbus 
(55 yds.), second ; G. F. Taylor, Boston (15 yds.), 


third ; W. Swendeman, Helena, Mont. (80 yds. 
fourth. Time, 1m. 26 I-5s. 

Mile international championship — A. A, Zim- 
merman, America, first; John S. Johnson, 
America, second ; J. P. Bliss, America, third ; 
E. Bode, America, fourth ; William Hyslop, 


Canada, fifth. Time, 2m, 27 2-5s. 

Two-thirds of a mile, open—H, C. Tyler, 
Springfield, first ; George F. Taylor, Boston, 
second; A. E. Lumsden, Chicago, third ; W. A. 
Rhodes, Chicago, fourth. Time 1m. 54 2-5s. 

Mile consolation — E, A, Nelson, Springfield, 
first; H. R. Warren, Kansas City, second; J. 
Levy, Chicago, third. Time, 3m. 7 3-5s. 

Mile invitation— J. P. Bliss, Chicago, first ; 
H. C. Tyler, Springfield, second; H. A. 
Githens, third. Time, 2m. 39 1-5s. 

Sixty mile international championship—L. S. 
Meintjes, South Africa, first ; Emil Ullbrecht, 
Chicago, second. Time. 2h. 46m. 12 3-5s. 

In this event Meintjes established world and 
American competition records from eleven 
miles up to sixty. 

Later.—At the last it was found that the 
tendons of Sanger’s legs and arms were so badly 
cut as to preclude the possibility of his starting 
in any of the events. His injuries proved more 
severe than was at first supposed. Windle 
went wrong on Wednesday; Chicago water 
was the cause, and he had to go home a sick 

man; this was another great disappointment 
to those who witnessed his splendid perform- 
ances during the early part of the week. 


At last aluminum is introduced in cycle 
construction, and a concern in the West is now 
making them so that the frame, the handle- 
bars, brake and other small attachments are all 

made of this metal, with the proper alloy. 
What this alloy is is only known to the inventor, 
as it is put into the molten aluminum in paper 
parcels by the inventor himself. 
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ROWING. 


In a recent number of the Harvard Crimson 
there appeared an unsigned letter, in which the 
suggestion was made that two of the younger 
members of this year’s crew should be sent to 
England in July, there to practice under the 
best ‘‘ coachers” (the plural of that abominable 
word that seems to be striving hard to displace 
the much older and more respectable ‘‘ coach ”) 
who could be found among un:versity crews or 
in the London Rowing Club, the writer cor- 
rectly believing that much good would be de- 
rived from such a course. But I fear the 
scheme is rather Utopian, however useful the 
results might be. In the first place, the young 
Harvard oarsmen might find it difficult to be- 
come members of the crew of an English uni- 
versity or London Rowing Club. They have a 
way in England of having many more experi- 
enced applicants for, than there are places in, a 
crew, and it is hardly likely that the coaches 
would prefer men who have imbibed notions 
about rowing radically different from their own, 
to these tried men. Unless, therefore, seats in 
these crews could be guaranteed the travelers, 
it is difficult to see how they could receive the 
benefit of English coaching, for the coaches 
would not be apt to give up their time to therh 
individually and apart from their own crews. 
No, I am afraid the scheme would not work. 
I would offer another in its place, which, while 
possibly more costly and calling for greater self- 
sacrifice, could not fail of greater success. How 
would it do for some enthusiastic admirer of 
Harvard to matriculate at some good rowing 
college at Oxford, say at Brasenose, Magdalen, 
or New College, this October, and to begin at 
the bottom round of the Oxford rowing ladder? 
He would have no difficulty in receiving the 
coaching of excellent oarsmen—probably uni- 
versity oarsmen—at any of these colleges upon 
entering his name as a candidate for, and 
becoming a member of, one of his college 
‘*fours.” There, on a fixed seat, in a large 
and heavy boat, he would be taught thoroughly 
the rudiments of Oxford rowing. If he hon- 
estly deserved it by faithful work and merit he 
would in the winter be sure of a seat—still a 
‘* fixed” one—in the ‘ Torpid” of his college, 
where he would receive still better coaching. 
Then in the spring, if he were worthy, he 
would gain a place—now on a sliding seat for 
the first time—in his college ‘* eight,” among 
the members of which at any of the three col- 


leges I have mentioned, would be almost cer- 


tainly one or more ‘‘ blues ’”"—that is, men who 
had rowed on the university eight against 
Cambridge. Verily, good company! And as 
one of his college eight, he would receive some 
of the best coaching to be found in England, in 


all likelihood by a man or men who had them- 
selves rowed in a university crew and had 
coached one, too. If his zeal should hold out 
he might return in the following October and 
try for a seat in the university ‘‘ trials” to be 
rowed in the following December. He would, 
in that case, be coached by the varsity presi- 
dent, and would have reached almost the top 
of the ladder—the last but one rung. If ob- 
servant and intelligent he would by that time 
be a master of the Oxford ‘“ stroke” and com- 
petent to impart it to others. He would have 
gained many valuable ideas on the subject as 
well. Apart from the delight of learning the 
system, he would thoroughly enjoy himself 
during his ‘‘ residence.” He would have a 
certain amount of studying to do, but would 
find that easy enough. Rowing men at Oxford 
are, in almost nine cases out of ten, *t reading” 
men as well. In the ‘‘long vac.” he could 
have returned here in time to give suggestions 
to his Harvard friends prior to New London. 
In fact, by that time he would pretty thor- 
oughly understand the Oxford ‘‘stroke.” If, 
however, he ‘“‘went up” again in the next 
October in order to have a go at the trials, and 
should be successful, he could return here about 
Christmas-time and impart his knowledge to 
the candidates for that year’s 'varsity crew. 
This is the really practical and thorough way 
of learning the system. It would mean hard 
and serious work, There is the keenest possi- 
ble rivalry for places in each one of the crews I 
have mentioned, and it is the rare exception 
that a man gets into any of them unless he 
proves himself superior to his rivals. There 
no one thinks of begging a man to row. There 
are too many men only too anxious to be al- 
lowed to become members of the rowing crowd. 
But a man of the right sort would succeed. 
Of course it would mean graduating from 
Harvard at a rather later age than if the year 
and a half were not to be spent at Oxford. 
Self-sacrifice for the good of Harvard would 
not be unrecognized, however, if the final re- 
sults lessened Yale’s chances of keeping up 
her present winning gait. Eaperzentza docet. 
Learn your system not by observation, but 
from actual experience. Then you will snow 
it thoroughly. 

The Crzmson’s suggestion that next year’s 
coach ought to be sent, rather than two young 
oarsmen, is better than itscorrespondent’s. An 
experienced coach could learn a good deal from 
observation, having himself been through the 
mill, where novices could not. But I beg leave 
to offer my plan as a possible alternative for 
either the Crzmson’s or its correspondent’s. 

Henley has come and gone. The College 
crews and the Leander, the latter being com- 
posed of college and university oarsmen, seem 
to have been largely enccssail, A notable in- 
cident was the appearance of crews from Dublin 
University. The foreign contingent were 
‘not in it,” if I may be pardoned the slang. 

Not long after the New London races, I 
happened to be traveling on the Connecticut 
Valley Railroad, along the banks of the Con- 
necticut River. I could not help thinking, as 
I passed different beautiful stretches of broad, 
straight river, what a pity it was that we had 
not in this country a genuine rowing regatta, 
similar in character to Henley. At such a 
regatta, class crews from various colleges all 
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over the country might meet in noble rivalry. 
Crews trom smaller colleyes might meet there, 
Now that yachts and house boats are becoming 
and popular and increasing: in 
number, a& properly course—selected 
with aneye to natural beauty and convenient 
of access trom New York and Boston—should 
be the center of attraction of a week in July or 
August, The crowds that attend at New 
London would be duplicated at this course, 
The cousins, sisters and aunts, not to mention 
aweethearts, would flock to see their ‘ dear 
boys’ conquer or die Why should lawn- 
tennis, a good enough game of itself, absorb 
aé/ the healthy, sport-loving summer commun- 
ity? A repatta of the right sort would im- 
mensely popularize the sport, and would bene- 
fit it to an unlimited degree, It may all be 
the dream of an cnthusiastic rowing crank. 
Outen sabe 

W! 


except 
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football, every day in the year 
‘Varsity boat-race day, holds the biggest 
the thoughts of the public, lay or 
but it is rather harrowing to devotees 
to read newspaper accounts of the 
training of Tlarvard football candidates in the 
spring and summer, seasons of the yeu utterly 
unsuited to the yame, when year after year we 
see Opportunities of practising upon the water 
in mild, or only moderately cold days of October 
and November neplected, or taken advantage 
of in a half-hearted manner only by crew. 
managers, A week's training on the water is 
worth months in the gymnasium, fitted though 
the latter with rowing-tank and all the 
modern apphances, It is better for aman to 
learn to handle an oar properly in a boat that 
will not keep on an even keel unless he himself 
assists in keeping it there, Practical water- 
manship is what our oarsmen need to learn as 
much as any other quality 
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CANOEING, 


against changing the name 
canoe, hor is it forbidden to pive the same 
veveral canoes, Doing either, how- 
wults"in confusion, and in the case of 
boats it is certainly bad form, The 
* Electra” attracts very little attention 
in the reports of the Milwaukee races, and those 
of the Western Canoe Association ; ‘but under 
her old name, G/eaveood, her career would have 
been followed with interest, In this case there 
isn every reason to believe that the change of 
name was 
/éectra was qualified to sailin only one cup 
race at the W, C. A, meet, and the poor hand- 
ling by her owner combined with a capsize, lost 
this race; but the superiority of this Rug- 
ples all others was conclusively 
shown when Mr, Nat Cook sailed her in a race 
for a special prize, and won it with a very wide 
Margin to spare It seems a great pity to 
change the name of such a canoe, especially as 
she has the International Cup and the Pecowsic 
Cupain her locker, not to mention many smaller 
and tlays won last year by Mr. Oxholm, 
Yonkers 
All the racing events this year have been re- 
markable in the small number of entries, and 
also in that no new canoes have appeared in 
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the front rank, ‘The three sailing races of the 
Marine and Field Club regatta in June were 
won by Tloward’s slef/ec, Butler's ee and 
Moore's Zorments, sailed by Schieffelin, all race 
winners of last year and all sailed by old hands, 
Barrington won seven prizes in Zorment, at 
the Atlantic Division meet at Chimmon's Island 
in July, and practically had everything his own 
way, Nat Cook won the Longworth Cup in 
Jotus atthe W, C. A. meet, Hansen in Avs 
won the Gardner Cup, and Huntington in 4/27- 
waukee won the W..C, A, Trophy. The 
Marine and Field races had eight starters this 
year and fifteen last. ‘There were only two 
first class racing canoes at the Eastern Division 
meet, and ten starters marked high water at the 
Western meet, It remains to be seen what the 
A.C, A, will bring forth in August. The out- 
look is not promising for sport. Howard, 
Moore, and Butler will be there, however. 

The lack of interest in. anocing this year is 
more apparent than real, ‘The great cost of a 
modern racing canoe, and the time required to 
tune it up and sail it properly, naturady limits 
the racing men to those who have some money 
and considerable leisure time, ‘Che World's 
Fair and a very tight money market have also 
had some effect, Most of the clubs have in- 
creased their membership roll, and more men 
than ever before are cruising, sailing and 
mddling for the fun of the thing and for the 
frealth and strength that the sport) brings 
The racing element at best is but a very small 
minority of club or association membership, 
and what this set does or fails to dois really no 
indication of what is being done by the rank 
and file. 

Mr. Whitlock’s new double center-board canoe 
has not) proved a success as yet, but the 
chances are that it will when properly tuned 
up. ‘Phe one sail experiment, mentioned in 
August Outing, has not been an entire success, 
Wonderful speed has been developed and it has 
been proved that such a rig: is feasible; the 
trouble has been in the details, making year 
and boat strony enough to stand the tremen- 
dous strain, and in so balancing every part that 
the canoe can be easily handled and worked, 

The success of 7Zorment has shown that a 
lead bulb on the center-board is no disadvan- 
tage ; but just how much it helps matters has 
not been proven, ‘The long race between 
Pioneer and slstee on July 4th, which the 
former won, demonstrated that the cigar of 
lead pivoted on the center-board is a good 
thing for a light weight crew. s/s/ec's speed 
was well known,  /’eaeer had never been 
raced before on even terms with the flyers, and 
the result pleased the owner, Ward, and the 
builder, Rugyles, greatly. 

The time is fast My taper. when ahalt will 
have to be called in the matter of luxuries pro- 
vided at the meets. Already the members ex- 

ect too much and the critics among them talk 
oudly of what the officers have failed to do 
The complaints in almost all cases emanate 
from those who come to camp for a few hours 
or days, without canoes, or any intention of 
doing canoeing; and they expect every con- 
venience and luxury of a first-class summer 
hotel, ‘The men who do the talking are, as 
usual, those who have never held office nor are 
Willing to do any of the association work, 
C, Bowver Vaux, 
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YACHTING, 


Tie advent of the Vavahoe in British waters 
created quite a stir among our yachting cousins. 
She arrived on July 1th, having sailed from 
Boston on —_ 21st, She was docked at South- 
ampton, where she was fitted with her racing 
spars and sails, and got in readiness for her 
maiden race, 

There was naturally much curiosity to see 
how she would compare with the English boats 
in her class. It will be remembered that while 
here she had no opportunity of a trial with any 
modern boat, all her “ racing” having been 
done without a competitor, Thus, when she 
crossed the line at Cowes on july 31st, in the 
reyatta of the Royal London Yacht Club, she 
was an untried boat, 

The beautiful Solent was crowded with pleas- 
ure craft. The United States cruiser ChAzcago 
was there. The German imperial yacht //ohen- 
sollern, the royal yachts lVéclorza and Albert 
and Osborne and Alberta \ent éclat to the oc- 
casion, displaying a mighty cloud of bunting, 
The sun shone bright in the blue sky. The 
wind was brisk from the northwest, and in the 
puffs it had considerable strength. ‘The course 
was from off Cowes castward, along the north 
shore of the Isle of Wight, past Ryde, and 
round the Warner lightship, then back past 
Cowes, and to the westward round the Lepe 
buoy, and back to the starting line two rounds, 
the distance being 50 knots. The first leg was 
free; the second, to Lepe buoy, was a beat of 8 
miles, then a reach of 4 miles, and a run back 
to the Warner. 

‘The starters were Lord Dunraven's Va/hy- 
rie, Mr. J. Jameson's /verxva, The Prince of 
Wales’ Aivvfannza, Mr. A. VD. Clarke’s Safan- 
w/a, Mr, Royal Phelps Carroll’s Navatoe, and 
Mr. P. Donaldson's C'a//una, and in the above 
order the yachts crossed the line. It was not long 
before the .Vavafee, skillfully piloted by Tom 
Diaper, who used to be Lord Dunraven’s sail- 
ing master, forged ahead, and breaking out her 
biy spinnaker, assumed the lead, to the delight 
of all the American visitors, of whom there 
were a goodly number. ‘The first round was 
timed thus, the starting gun having been fired 
at 10 ALM: Navahoe, 12h. 48m. 348.3; Valkyree, 
2h. 48m. 42s.; Prvfannda, 12h. 49m. 
Satanita, 12h, 55m. 358.3; Cal/una, 12h. 59m. 
sos.; /verma, 13h. 58s. 

The Vavafoe maintained her position 
the Warner was reached, the times being : Na- 
vahoe, 2h. 4m. Valkyrie, 2h. 4m. 338.3 
Nritannia, 2h, 4m. 48s., and Satanzta, 2h. 
om. As soon as the yachts hauled on the 
wind the Avvfannfa came up with a great 
burst of speed, and passed both Va/dyree and 
Navahoe, winning the race by 1m. 3s. The 
times 
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at the finish were: Arrfannia, 3h. 46m. 
16s.; Laddyree, 3h. 47m. 198s.; Navaheoe, 3h. 
47m. ras. ‘The times of Safanzta and Calluna 


were not reported. The /verna gave up. This 
performance of the .Vavadee, which was only 
beaten im. 26s., Was quite creditable for a 
maiden race. The Valkes ve and the other 
English boats had been racing continuously all 
the season, and might naturally be supposed to 
be in the very finest of trim. The breeze was 
such as just allowed the yachts to carry club- 
topsails, and in the squalls everything would 


crack, It was noticed that the Navakee was 


1 


te 


wn 


less stiff than any of the British boats, and the 
critics came to the conclusion that she was over- 
sparred. Some amusing comments were made 
by the newspapers. One said that the V ava- 
hoe was at a considerable disadvantage, because 
she is steered with a wheel, whereas the Eng- 
lish boats are steered with tillers. This au- 
thority seems to forget that Purzfan, JMJay- 
Jlower and Volunteer have wheels, which did 
not prevent them from beating Genesta, Ga- 
latea and Thistle, which have tillers. 

The second race in which the Navahoe en- 
gaged was in the regatta of the Royal South- 
ampton Yacht Club, on August 1. Her com- 
petitors were Safanita, Calluna, and /verna. 
Valkyrve and Britannia did not race, as on 
that day they sailed for the Queen’s Cup. The 
course was from Netley to and round the Bram- 
bles, then to the East Lepe buoy, then again 
round the Brambles, a distance of forty miles. 
The wind was light from the southwest and the 
water was smooth, Spinnakers were set as the 
yachts crossed the line at 10 a, M. The Wava- 
hoe went to the front with rapidity, overhauling 
the /verna, which had got the better of the 
start. Atthe East Lepe buoy the Navahoe 
was two minutes ahead of the Sa/anzta, with 
the Ca//una third and the /verva last. On the 
return, Ca//una and /verna withdrew, both 
being hopelessly out of the contest. The Wa- 
vahoe kept her lead to the last, finishing at 3h. 
55m, 30s., While the Sa/anzta’s time was gh. 
om. 

This race went to show that the Navahoe's 
forte was fine weather. The Cowes yachting 
experts, who can be numbered by the hundred, 
all conceded that the American boat had done 
well, In a match at Dublin a few days be- 
fore, the Safanzta had defeated both la/hvrze 
and 2rtannia, and to beat the conqueror of 
these two craft was certainly a creditable per- 
formance. 

Mr. G. L. Watson, the designer of the [‘a/- 
Ayrée and the rrtanna, when interviewed 
after this race said he thought that either of 
these two yachts could hold the .Vavaoe under 
ordinary conditions. In his opinion she was 
faster than either Safanzta or Cal/una. 

Navahoe was less successful in the race for 
the town prize of £100, held on August 3d. The 
course was from Cowes to and round the War- 
ner lightship and return, a distance of fifty 
miles. The starters were Valhyrie, Satanita, 
Calluna and Navahee. The start was made 
at 10 A. M., in a strong westerly breeze, which, 
later on, increased to a gale. The Vaveoe was 
in the best position to windward until Lepe 
shoal was reached, when she was knocked down 
by a heavy squall, which carried away the jaws 
of the gaff and completely disabled her. She 
put back for Southampton, where the crew of 
the Massachusetts training ship Euterprise 
helped to unbend the mainsail, which was split. 
The sail was sent ashore for repairs and was 
bent at daybreak next morning. The Ca//una 
Was equally unfortunate. She fouled the steam 


yacht Cleopatra otf Lepe shoal, and broke her 
gaff and tore her mainsail. 

The Safanita and the Va/éyrre—the latter 
with topmast housed and with lee rails awash— 
were thus left to battle for the prize. The Sa- 
fanttalikes it better the harder it blows, and 
gave l’a/hyrve a rattling good beating. The 
yachts made the quickest time on record over 
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the course, the times at the finish being— 
Satanita th. 42m, 15s., and Valkyrie th. 50m. 
30s. As Satanzta allowed Valkyrie 2m. 5s., 
she beat l’a//yrze on corrected time by 5m. tos. 

This victory was very gratifying to South 
country yachtsmen, as the winning yacht was 
designed by Mr. Soper, a Southampton man. 

Next day there was a good deal of hypercriti- 
cal rubbish printed in the English newspapers 
about the mishap to the Vavahoe. The 7zmes 
was especially severe and contemptuous, imply- 
ing that she was practically useless in a stiff 
breeze. 

On August 4th, with her repaired gaff and 
mainsail and looking as saucy as ever in spite 
of the caustic and rather unjust and unsound 
criticisms of the British press, the Mavahoe 
started in the regatta of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, over the same course as that of the 
day before; her adversaries. were Satanita, 
Valkyrze and Calluna. The wind was light 
from the southwest, and there were frequent 
showers of rain making it dull and unpleasant 
for the spectators. As the Prince of Wales is 
Commodore of the Royal Yacht Squadron, it 
was a matter of regret that his cutter could not 
compete because of her sprung mast. 

The starting gun was fired at 1o A. M., and 
the yachts crossed the line thus : Ca//uma, toh. 
35s:, Satanita 10h. 50s., Valkyrze tom. 1m., 
and Navahoe 10h. 1m. gos. The pilot of the 
Navahoe seems to have made several errors of 
judgment during the day. Before the first 
round was finished the wind increased and 
heavy rain squalls prevailed. The Vavaihoe is 
reported to have made two tacks under the 
land while the others only made one, thus 
The first 


causing her to lose considerably. 
round was concluded as follows: Satanzta 12h. 


25m. 44s., Valkyrze 12h, 26m. 5s., Calluna 
12h. 28m., and Wavahoe 12h. 29m. 35s. The 
Satanita kept her lead, the times at the finish 
being: Satanzta 2h. 31m. 56s., Valkyrze 2h. 
33m. 45s., Ca//una 2h. 35m. 56s.,and Navahoe 
2h. 38m. On corrected time, Sa/anzta 
beat l’a/kyrze by 4 seconds only. 

Here is an extract from an English news- 
paper, which gives a fair idea of the nature of 
the comments on the behavior of the Wavahoe: 

‘The performance of the Navahoe was a 
source of amazement to yachtsmen and to other 
spectators who saw how she acted under the 
heavy wind. At times her canvas seemed to be 
lying almost flat on the water, yet she righted 
herself with ease. Her terrific heeling is a sub- 
ject of much conversation in yachting circles.” 

This was cabled across the ocean and led toa 
sharp reply on the part of John B. Herreshoff, 
head of the company at Bristol that designed 
and built the boat. In an interview he pointed 
out that it was absurd for the London 77mes to 
say that the Vavahoe was unmanageable and 
that her sails must be clipped. He said that in 
her trip across the rough water of the wide 
Atlantic she at no time became unmanageable, 
and asked if it was at all likely that she should 
contract that habit ‘‘in the sheltered waters 
where the English yachtsmen sail their races.” 
. ‘‘In the Royal Yacht Squadron race,” he 
added, ‘‘ the Mavahoe finished last because her 
skipper made two tacks while the other three 
boats made but one. In the race for the town 
prize the mishap which befell the Vavahoe was 
to her mainsail. The canvas was not strong 
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enough for the stiffness of the boat in the in- 
creasing breeze.” 

Mr. Herreshoff said also that the Vavahoe was 
notan ideal racing craft by any means. Mr. Car- 
roll had called for a boat which he might use asa 
cruiser, and this, in spite of the fact that he had 
been warned that the type of yacht he would 
be obliged to meet was far different to the old 
timers. He had advised Mr. Carroll to have a 
boat of a deeper draught, but he would not be 
persuaded. In comparing the WMavahoe with 
the two cup defenders his firm had turned out, 
he remarked significantly that the Co/onza and 
the Vzgzlant were racers. 

Mr. Archibald Rogers, the managing owner 
of the Co/onza, took a sailor-like common-sense 
view of the matter. These are the characteris- 
tic words he said. They are worthy of preser- 
vation : 

‘““The Englishman who cabled that matter 
does not know a yacht from a coal scow. I 
think the VVavahoe is a splendid success. She 
is a new yacht, quite untried, and went over to 
England, and in the first race beat one of the 
fastest of their boats—the Saftanzta. In the 
second race she did not do so well, and her al- 
leged failure in the town prize was merely the 
result of an accident which may happen at any 
time. 

‘*To break the jaws of the gaff is one of the 
commonest of mishaps, and it seems to have 
been forgotten that some of the English boats 
also met with accidents. The Ca//una broke 
her gaff and tore her mainsail, and the Brztan- 
nza 1s laid up awaiting a new mast. 

‘I believe that as soon as the Vavahoe gets 
in proper racing trim and her skipper more ac- 
customed to the waters, she will show the Eng- 
lishmen what sailing is.” 

The next race in.which the .Vavahoe took 
part she was more successful. It was the 
regatta of the Royal Southampton Yacht Club, 
and was sailed on August 5th. The Vavahoe’s 
only opponent was the Ca//una. The course 
was from Netley to and round a mark boat off 
Lymington, thence to and round the Warner 
lightship and back to Netley, a distance of forty- 
two nautical miles. The Arztannia, which 
had sprung her mast on the previous day, was 
unable to compete, to the general disappoint- 
ment of all lovers of the sport. ‘The Prince of 
Wales’ craft had been chosen to sail against 
the Vavahoe in all the contests for which she 
has issued challenges, and thus it was hoped 
that she would be able to meet her on every 
possible occasion. As before, a number of ex- 
cursion steamers and yachts accompanied the 
yachts over the course. The wind blew stiff 
from the southwest and the weather looked so 
threatening that single reefs were taken in. 
The start was at 10.45 A.M. Under working 
topsails and spinnakers the first leg of the 
course was sailed over, there being little per- 
ceptible difference in the speed of the two 
yachts. When they hauled on the wind, how- 
ever, the Navahoe out-pointed and out-footed 
her adversary. At the mark boat off Lyming- 
ton the times were: Wavahoe 12h. 36m. 30s., 
Calluna 12h. 39m. 18s. From this point it was 
a reach to the Warner lightship. The Vavahoe 
set her big balloon jibtopsail, which set magni- 
ficently and rather surprised the English. The 
wind began to get lighter, and in a jiffy the 
Navahoe's reef was out and the sail hoisted with 
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commendable smartness. The Ca//una fol- 
lowed suit, but it took the Scotch craft more 
than double the time to spread her whole main- 
sail to the breeze. The time of rounding the 
Warner follows: NMavahoe 2h. 35m. 35s., Cad- 
luna 2h. 4om. From this point it was a 
dead beat home, and the finish line was crossed 
as follows: Navahoe 4h. 33m. 12s., Ca//una 4h. 
34m. 20s. 

This victory was quite encouraging to the 
admirers of the Yankee craft. The London 
Field, which has always regarded the mission 
of the Earl of Dunraven as a sort of wild goose 
chase, in its issue on the following day made 
these few pertinent comments, thus preparing 
its readers for a defeat in October : 

‘Given a steady breeze, either the Valkyrie 
or Britannia can beat the Navahoe by at least 
five minutes over a fifty mile course. Her want 
of stiffness, compared with that possessed by 
English yachts, renders her present perform- 
ances uncertain. She will be a wonder in light 
breezes, ... 

‘« We know nothing as to the relative merits 
of the Mavahoe compared with the /udzlee, 
Pilgrim, Vigilant and Colonia. If any of 
these are superior to the Vavahoe, as the New 
York press asserts, there is not one among them 
that the Valkyrze could beat. There isa strong 
feeling here that the Valkyrze will be sailing 
after an zgnzs fatuus in New York Bay, and 
that she might just as well stay at home. But 
surely it will be well to know how much better 
the American machines are than our yachts in 
a fair stand-up fight. We shall always remem- 
ber that the Ya/kyrze sailed on her own bottom 
to New York. If she is beaten by the shallow 
bodies of the fin-bulb-keelers we shall not take 
it to heart much.” 

Apropos of the “ fin-bulb-keelers,” as Dixon 
Kemp calls them, the genial Lieutenant Henn, 
of the Ga/atea, who is so popular among New 
York yachtsmen, has a similar antipathy and 
contempt forthem. In a letter toa friend in 
this country, devoted chiefly to praise of the 
Valkyrie and the admirable way in which Cap- 
tian Cranfield handles her, he relieves his mind 
on the subject as follows : 

‘‘T have a 19-foot one-rater called 7arfon, 
which is a fast little thing and can hold her own 
with everything except those ‘bulb fin’ mon- 
strosities, which ought to be confined to Davy 
Jones's locker or else broken up. I predict that 
before long some legislation will be brought 
forward to exterminate them. 

‘Lord Dunraven’s new twenty-rater, the 
Detrdré, is so shallow it is impossible to stand 
upright in her except in the lavatory—every 
other good quality sacrificed to speed. Useless 
traps ; the moment they are outbuilt good for 
nothing.” 

Lieutenant Henn’s * tin frigate,” Ga/atea, is 
so seaworthy and comfortable that he cannot 
help despising and disparaging the modern rac- 
ing machines, but it has been demonstrated 
long ago that it is impossible to unite the two 
incongruous qualities of a comfortable cruiser 
and an invincible racer in one boat. The lessons 
of the English season teach us that the Vadky- 
rie is the best fine-weather boat, but that in a 
strong reefing breeze, such as on the occasion 
of the first day’s race of the Royal Ulster re- 
gatta, the Satanzta can walk away from the 
others in rattling style. 


Patriotic Americans may be assured that the 
harder it blows on the days of the races for the 
America’s Cup the better are the chances for that 
trophy remaining on this side of the Atlantic. 

The London Yachtsman gave its impressions 
of the Navahoe on her arrival in the Solent as 
follows : 

‘The chief yachting event of the week here 
has been the arrival of the American yacht 
Navahoe, which came up from Cowes on 
Wednesday afternoon, and dropped anchor at 
the Itchen buoys off Crosshouse. Here she 
at once commenced divesting herself of her 
jury rig, which consisted of a stump bowsprit 
and topmast and short boom, preparatory to 
shipping her huge racing spars, which have been 
waiting here for about three weeks, having 
been brought over by the Inman liner Berdzn. 
The passage from Boston to Cowes is reckoned 
to have been made in eighteen days nineteen 
hours. The Mavahoe, which is built of steel, 
has of course been an object of great curiosity 
to Itchen-siders. Her huge mast is a marvel in 
the way of sticks. Standing on deck one cannot 
but be struck with her enormous beam, yet ele- 
gance of form, and a glance up her enormous 
mast to hounds is something to take one’s breath 
away, and to lead to a feeling of wonder as to 
what the ship will look like when fully rigged. 
The saloon and cabins, access to which is gained 
by a mahogany brass-railed staircase—not an 
ordinary companion ladder—are elegantly, but 
not expensively, fitted, white being the prevail- 
ing color, with delicate cretonne upholstery and 
electro-plated fittings. She has a bathroom 
which would do credit to a small ocean liner. 
Her main cabin is a noble apartment, and has 
ample headroom for even a tall man. The 
ladies’ cabin, which is on the starboard side, is 
also a fine room. She has staterooms right aft, 
and these were cram fullof canvas in the voyage 
across the Atlantic. Her forecastle makes ud 
sixteen berths, and looked at from a short dis- 
tance, Vavahoe appears above the waterline, 
perhaps more like Safanzta than any other of 
the English quartette.” 

The first visitor to spring on the deck of the 
Navahoe was Lord Dunraven, who gave the 
American yachtsman a hearty welcome. He 
was followed by several other distinguished 
amateurs. There wasn’t much to tell concern- 
ing the voyage, which had been comparatively 
uneventful. All hands on board were well, in- 
cluding the owner’s charming wife, who en- 
joyed the trip hugely. During the first eleven 
days out the yacht encountered aggravating 
head winds. On June 26th the boat was hove to 
in a head gale, and only made thirty-seven 
miles. The log gives the following distances 
each day: 





Mr. Carroll had rented a house for the 
season at Cowes, and opposite this the Vavahoe 
was anchored. Both Mr. and Mrs. Carroll have 
been quite popular among the Isle of Wight 
residents. 
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The German Emperor, since he purchased the 
Thistle (now Meteor), has taken great interest 
in yachting matters. During the Cowes week, 
in which .Vavahoe sailed her maiden race, he 
was very much in evidence. One day he sailed 
on the Br ztannza, lent a hand at: the spinnaker 
halyards and the mainsheet, took a trick at the 
tiller, and showed in other ways what a good 
sailor he is. He has presented the Meteor 

challenge gold shield (to which American yachts, 

however, are not eligible) and to the Imperial 
Yacht Club, of Kiel, a Hohenzollern prize, to be 
awarded annually at the club’s regatta. The 
conditions of entry are that every competing 
yacht be built within the year since the last 
race, in a German shipyard, from German ma- 
terial s,and from a German design. According 
to the size of the victorious yacht the value of 
the prize would be 4,000 marks, 3,000 marks or 
2,500 marks. 

The .l/efeor has met with little success as a 
racer this season. In the contest for the 
Queen’s Cup, open only to craft owned by mem- 
bers of the Royal Yacht Squadron, and which 
was sailed on August 1st, the Va//yrze came in 
but was disqualified for having rounded 

1e Bullock buoy on the starboard hand instead 
of the port. The Arztannza was second and 
the .l/eteor third. The JJefeor had the great 
good luck to beat the Brztannza on time allow- 
ance, and she was therefore awarded the 
Queen’s Cup, much to the delight of the Em- 
peror. The Jefteor beat the /verna in a pri- 
vate match on August 4th. 

The cruise of the New York Yacht Club, 
which began on August 7th, was looked for- 
ward to with immense interest. The Her- 
reshoff center-board, Vzgz/ant, whose under- 
body of — has attracted so much atten- 
tion, was hauled out at City Island to prepare 
for it. There her hull was burnished till 
it shone like a mirror. Her new hollow boom 
and 7 were shipped and the last finish- 
ing touches put to her toilet. Mr. C. Oliver 
Iselin, who has the boat in charge, is assisted 
by Mr. E. A. W 7 baa Commodore W. 
Butler Duncan, Jr., N. Y. C., and Mr. 
Herbert C. Leeds, of acon, ‘all good amateurs. 

The Herreshoff keel boat Colona was 
hauled out at Downing & Lawrence’s railway, 
South Brooklyn, and got in thorough condition 
for the cruise. Previous to this both she and 
the l’Zg¢z/ant had been well ‘‘ tuned up,” their 
trial spins being many and interesting. Ina 
northwest breeze in the Sound on July 23d, 
when the wind was so violent that it forced big 
coasting schooners to reef, the two Herreshoft 

cup defenders were out and made capital 

weather of it. The Co/onza sailed to the east- 
ward with a whole mainsail working gaff top- 
sail and her three headsails. She left Bay 
Ridge at 8 a. M. and was at her anchorage in 
Newport at 6 p. M., the distance being 140 
nautical miles, her average: speed being 14 
knots an hour. Mr. Harold Sanderson, of the 
yawl .Vouparezle, which was threshing to the 
westward from New Haven to Larchmont 
under mainsail jib and forestaysail, described 
her as ‘‘ traveling like a steamboat and stand- 
ing up like achurch.” The Co/onza’s time be- 
tween New London and Newport was 2 hours 
and 30 minutes. 

The Jubilee and the Pzlgrzm,the Boston fin- 
keels, were being tuned up all July in readiness 
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for the forthcoming races. Each seemed to 
avoid the other as though there was a marked 
disinclination for a test of speed. There is 
much rivalry in Boston as to the relative merit 
of these two craft. The P7/grzm is the product 
of popular subscriptions rather than the prop- 
erty of a wealthy syndicate, as is each of the 
Herreshoff cup defenders. General Paine is 
understood to be the sole owner of the /udz/ee. 

There was a queer story circulated during 
the first week in August, to the effect that the 
perfurmance of the /wdz/ee had been so disap- 
pointing that General Paine had determined 
not to sail her in the trial races which begin on 
September 7. This yarn—for so the general 
characterized it—created rather a sensational 
surprise until it was authoritatively denied. Of 
course the /udc/ee was at that time an ex- 
periment like the P2/grzm, and if she did not 
in the month of August justify the promise of 
the many good qualities she developed in her 
early spins the general said he might not en- 
ter her. At this writing it is impossible to 
form an accurate judgment of the two Boston 
yachts, but it is to be hoped that in the interest 
of sport the bulb-fins and the two Herreshoff 
craft may appear on the line when the signal 
for the start in the first trial race is made on 
September 7th. 

There is one thing to be said about the bulb- 
fins and that is that their designers were so 
satisfied with them that very few alterations 
were considered necessary, and these were all 
of a minor character. 

The Vzgz/an¢ was out in the same blustering 
blow. She carried a whole mainsail, forestay- 
sail and jib. After sailing very satisfactorily 
in the spiteful puffs and demonstrating her 
ability to stand up in them, her mainsail was 
torn, and she put back to her anchorage under 
jib and maintrysail. The most bitter critics 
can say nothing derogatory to the “ stiffness” 
of these two racing yachts. In this the first 
strong breeze they encountered they gave 
ample evidence of their stability. 

The cruise of the New York Yacht Club this 
year was of exceptional interest, from the fact 
that the four cup defenders, Co/onza, Vigzlant, 
Pilgrim and Jubilee were expected to take 
part in the many interesting events to which 
they were eligible. Another reason was that 
anew commodore was in command, and a new 
commodore always has a certain amount of 
fascination to the majority of yachtsmen. And 
as E. D. Morgan had ar ranged to signalize his 
first cruise by the presentation of a cup for 
schooners, and another cup for sloops, cutters 
and yawls, to be sailed for on the day of ren- 
dezvous at Glen Cove, a big fleet gathered to 
salute the flagship May and witness the race. 

The morning of August 7th gave promise of 
fine sport. It was as clear as a bell and a bully 
breeze was blowing out of the northwest. There 
was already a goodly fleet at the rendezvous 
and of course the squadron was bound to swell 
as it cruised eastward. Many yacht owners 
are opposed to Glen Cove on general principles, 
because as a rule calms aremore frequent there 
than racing breezes. To these New London 
offers more alluring attractions, and in that 
famous old yachting resort was assembled a big 
contingent of the squadron, both steam and sail, 
waiting for the Commodore to come along with 
his flagship. 
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The excursion steamer Zaurus, chartered 
for the occasion by the New York Yacht Club, 
had a large party on board anxious to view the 
race that had been arranged purely for their 
pleasure. Non-yacht-owners belonging to the 
club have few opportunities of seeing the yachts 
at a rendezvous, but of late years it has been 
the custom to provide a steamboat for the ac- 
commodation of members and their guests. 
This year there was a race in addition to the 
other spectacular attractions, so the company 
on the Zaurus was unusually large. The fair 
sex was well represented. The New York girl 
delights in yachting and never looks so saucy or 
so bewitching as when clad in nautical costume. 
I am old and gray and grizzled, my brethren of 
the sea, and ought not to think of such vanities, 
I know, but the sight of a pretty girl in a yacht- 
ing suit always sets my old pulse a-beating and 
makes my heart throb as it did half-a-century 
ago. 

“But as I was saying there was a splendid 
fleet at Glen Cove. Visitors had an opportunity 
of comparing the foreign built steam yachts, 
May and White Ladye, with some craft of 
home production, the result being the unwilling 
admission that the English know how to turn out 
handsome steam craft. Another British boat 
excited some admiration. It was the Queen 
Mab, designed by George L. Watson, whose 
experience in a Bermuda hurricane had given 
her a bold advertisement. She is certainly one 
of the prettiest yachts that ever crossed the 
ocean, and shows that her gifted designer has 
high artistic perceptions. 

But what the visitors wanted to see was how 
the cup defenders looked. Only two were on 
hand, the Herreshoff craft Vigzlant and Col- 
onza, but they were worth going miles to see. 
With their enormous rigs and great clouds of 
canvas surmounting their low rakish hulls, they 
made charming marine pictures. Old sailors 
almost held their breath as they gazed on them 
and wondered how they managed to carry such 
an enormous spread of sail. 

The northwest wind made merry music, and 
as the puffs smote these two big racing sloops 
they heeled over with consummate grace till 
the water gurgled up in the lee scuppers and 
there was a snowy wave of foam on the lee bow 
as the sharp cutwater cleaved the green water, 
and a shining furrow of sparkling wave drops 
marked the glory of their wakes. It may be 
said, without exaggeration, that the interest of 
the day centered on these two boats which were 
to engage for the first time in friendly strife. 
As usual there were two factions afloat. The 
devotees of the centerboard pinned their faith 
on the Vigz/ant, while the advocates of the 
keel type were almost vehemently in favor of 
the Colonza. There was an array of nautical 
talent aboard the Zaurus and when such ex- 
perts as Commodore Center, Joseph Elsworth 
and Secretary Oddie get together, the conversa- 
tion is generally worth listening to. 

As I remarked before, the race of surpassing 
interest was that between Vigz/ant and Co/onza 
but there were two other boats in the sloop 
class concerning which there was a good deal 
of curiosity. The Queen Mad, the very latest 
embodiment of Watson's scientific ideas about 
centerboards, was entered, and against her was 
sailing the fast sloop Hz/degard, with an old- 
fashioned centerboard of American type. The 


British boat is one of the most successful yachts 
designed by Mr. Watson, her winnings last 
season reaching the handsome total of £1,187. 
I hear, on pretty good authority, however, that 
her centerboard was rarely used when racing on 
the other side of the ocean. Thus these two 
craft, which were to sail in the same class as 
Colonza and Vigzlant, were looked upon as pos- 
sible lesson teachers. 

In the schooner class there were nine entries 
—the Constel/ation, the largest modern center- 
board yacht afloat ; the Lasca and Arze/, both 
from he board of A. Cary Smith ; the A/cea, 
a woeful failure last year ; the Dagmar, form- 
erly the sloop 7ztanza ; the Emera/d, designed 
by Wintringham ; the Ramona, Marguerite 
and the ocean racer Coronet. Here was a class 
that promised magnificent sport, and would 
have compelled the closest scrutiny had it not 
been for the superior attractions of the cup de- 
fenders. 

The course was from a markboat one mile 
and a half west by south from Mattinicock 
Point buoy, thence to and round a stakeboat 
three quarters of a mile south from the bell 
buoy on Green’s Ledge, Norwalk Islands, 
thence to and round a _  stakeboat three 
quarters of a mile north from Lloyd’s Point 
buoy, and back to the starting place—26 
miles in all. As the wind was northwest there 
was no windward work. All marks were to be 
passed to starboard. It was a reach to the first 
mark 12% miles, another reach to Lloyd’s Point 
4 miles, and a close-hauled stretch of 9% miles 
to the finish, 

The Regatta Committee, Messrs. Nicholson 
Kane, Irving Grinnell and Chester Griswold, 
wereon board the flagship J/ay, from whose 
bridge the starting gun for the single-stickers 
was fired at 12h. 25m., the Queen Mad being 
the first tocross the line. The start for schoon- 
ers was five minutes later. The official times 
follow : 

. M. 


26 
26 


Marguerite.... 
Coronet........ 

The Vigz/ant broke out her small jibtopsail as 
she crossed the line and set a balloon foresail. 
She passed the Queen Mad like a race horse, 
and seemed to be developing a great burst of 
speed. All the yachts carried working topsails 
and heeled well over to the freshening breeze. 
Colonia was fast chasing the Vigzlant. Twelve 
minutes after the start a vicious gust smote the 
Vigzlant, whipping the topmast out of her and 
snapping off the bowsprit a few feet outside 
the stem. This mishap put her out of the race 
and left Colonza a walk over. The crippled 
Vigilant let go her anchor, cleared away the 
wreck and later on was towed to Piepgrass’ 
yard, at City Island, for repairs. The same 
squall split to tatters the Corone?’s maintop- 
mast staysail, which was soon replaced by a 
smaller sail. 

The Co/onza rushed past her disabled adver- 
sary with her lee rail nearly awash and quite a 
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heel on. 
was dowsed to the breeze, and not a moment 
too soon, for the puff carried away the Corone?’s 
jibtopsail, which blew in rags far to leeward. 
With the Vigz/ant out of the contest all atten- 


For prudent reasons the jibtopsail 


tion was now riveted on the schooners. The 
Constellation, which is twenty feet longer on 
the water line than the Co/onza, hunted the 
Herreshoff boat in vain, to the immense sur- 
prise of all who thought that with the wind 
abaft the beam the “big Burgess schooner 
would have by far the best of it. The Arze/ 
and A/c@a were at it hammer and tongs, the 
former seeming to stand up to her work better 
than the other. 





The times of the leaders at the first mark 
we®re : 
H. M. S&S. 
Colonia. I 26 30 
Constellation... .s.sssesseees Dabanwaetaensesoenes I 3m 20 
Alczwa.... oes “7  & ok 
PBIB o-ccccnencescnes re 2 © 
Lasca. r 34 16 
Ramona.. I 34 4° 





Soon after jibing the clew of the Co/onza’s 
foresail carried away and the sail was taken in. 
It was found that she had sailed the leg of 
124% nautical miles in 58m. 33s. 

The times at the second mark were : 





H. M.,.§&. 

Colonia..... ‘ I 47 50 
Cc onstellation . ° 2 ge 42 
TCA 2.2000 tr 53 55 
PSIG oo <10.000 I 56 03 
Lasca r 56 06 
Ramona 1 56 57 
Emerald. I 59 40 
Coronet.. 2 OF 39 
From this oniat to the finish it was a close- 
hauled stretch. Sheets were trimmed down 


flat on the starboard tack, and the yachts in- 
clined to the stiff and steady breeze made quick 
work of it. All the yachts except Lasca 





weathered the finish mark without a_ tack. 
The official summary follows : 
SCHOONERS. 
Cor- 
Elapsed rected 
Start. Fi —. Time. Time. 
Name. WMS. 8 F.2 AM.S. 4.M.S. 
Constellation... 12 32 56 2 a or 2 10 05 2 07 32 
eee 12 33 23 2 49 56 2 16 33 2 08 33 
po Se eos 82 3% 29 2 48 14 2 16 45 n,m. 
BICIE. cc ccccccee S8 St A 2 47 10 2 15 56 n. m. 
Dagmar ...... . 12 34 02 3 Of 55 2 28 23 2 11 21 
Emerald........ 12 32 14 2 57.21 2 25 07 2 14 54 
Ramona ........ 12 34 02 2 50 20 2 16 18 2 13 16 
Marguerite...... 12 35 00 3 03 43 2 28 43 2 16 09 
COFONEE. «0060000 12 35 00 2 58 22 2 23 22 2 23 22 
SLOOPS. 
Colonia...... soos 122757 23436 2:06 39 _ 
Queen Mab.,, ... 12 26 13 3 04 15 2 38 02 _ 
Hildegard...... 12 28 03 18 52 2 50 49 — 
ae 12 26 43 bisablea. 


Ariel was not measured, but it is thought she 
is the winner of the cup for schooners. Co/o- 
nia won the cup for sloops, and immediately 
after the race was towed to Newport, where 
she was fitted out with new and stouter bow- 
sprit shrouds, the accident to the Vzgz/ant hav- 
ing given Mr. Rogers reason to be on his guard 
againsta similar mishap. The Queen Mad 
went over the course in 20m. 47s. less time 
than the Hz/degard, and in a fresh breeze is 
doubtless her superior. Dauntless, Mayflow 


er and Loyad were also entered in the achaanet 
class, but did not start. 

It will thus be seen that the cruise of the 
New York Yacht Club began in a brilliant man- 
and arguing from the experience of the 


ner, 
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first day, optimistic hopes for a succession of 
good luck were indulged in. The fleet lay at 
anchor all night at Glen Cove, the brisk north- 
wester meanwhile dying out. 

Atdawn on August 8th the water of the Sound 
was smooth and oily as a mill-pond, and there 
wasn't the faintest breath of air. The sun rose, 
and the day promised to be a scorcher. It was 
noon before there was the slightest symptom of 
a breeze, and the little there was came out of 
the southeast. 

The run was to Morris Cove, and the start- 
ing signal for sloops was given at 12h, 15m., 
the handicap time being five minutes later, Six- 
teen ‘‘ single-stickers” started and eleven were 
a ae the five timed being Queen Mab, 
12h. 16m. ; Jessica, 12h, 18m. 55s.; Bed- 
oui, 12m. as. 56s.; Gracze, 12m. 19m. 2Is., 
and Crocodile, 12h. 20m. oos. -The starting 
gun for schooners was fired at 12:20, and the 
handicap signal at 12:25. Not one of the 
fleet of twenty-two got over in time, soall were. 


handicapped. They were Dagmar, Mar- 
guerite, Loyal, Alcea, Shamre ock, Viator, 
‘Ariel, Neara, Gevalia, Lasca, May flor wer, 


Constellation, Fleetwing, Emerald, Yampa, 
Pabhner, Dauntless, Atlantic, Coronet, 
Brunhilde, Fortuna and ‘Ramona. 

It was little better than a drifting match, 
the wind being fluky all the afternoon. At one 
time you would see the whole fleet close-hauled, 
and at another with spinnakers hung out, woo- 
ing ineffectually the coy and wayward wind. 
Many of the yachts did not finish until long 
after midnight, and the Regatta Committee had 
a tedious time of it waiting ries the fleet to come 
in. The Conste//atzon won the squadron run 
prize for first-class schooners, beating the 
Dauntless 1h. 35m. 22s., corrected time. <A/- 
c@a redeemed herself by winning the prize in 
the third class schooners. She is quite fast in 
a calm. She led the fleet into Morris Cove. 
In the same class Lasca took second prize. 
Ariel won in the fourth class schooners, beat- 
ing Dagmar 2h. 8m. 2s. In the fifth class 
schooners Veara was the conqueror. Huron 
won in the third class sloops, Hz/degard in the 
fourth, beating Queen Mab 23m. 11s. on cor- 
rected time, the Britisher being a poor drifter. 
The Wasp and the £c/zfse were victorious in 
the fifth and sixth classes of sloops. It might 
be as well to add that none of these victories 
had the slightest significance. It was pure luck 
throughout. 

Next day, August 9th, opened with a light 
westerly wind, The fleet was at anchor in 
Morris Cove and the outlook was not bright. 

Sailors whistled for a breeze and wanted to 
know who was the Jonah. Some of them 
scraped the mast and went through some magi- 
cal rites with a bottle anda glass in the hope of 
raising the wind. The flagship, J/ay, steamed 
outside the breakwater to be in readiness to 
start the yachts. A faint puff of wind from the 
ween aroused the spirits of all hands. The 
gun on the Way went off with a resonant re- 
port at gh. 4om. It was the signal for the start 
of the sloops and cutters, and this is the order 
in which they started: Bedouin, Wasp, Mare 
guita, Huron, —— Mab, Zingara and Ka 
trina. Ventura, Eclipse, Rosalind and 
Gracze were handicapped. All had spinnakers 
set. 

All the schooners except Yampa and Ariel 
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were handicapped. Soon after the start the 
wind hauled to the southward, Spinnakers 
were taken in and the boats began to make 
more way through the rather stagnant water. 
Some of the yachts stood by the Connecticut 
shore; others steered a mid-channel course, 
while others went over to Long Island, but all 
with one object in view and that breeze hunt- 
ing. . 
iad tedious work it was. There were only 
38 nautical miles to go, a four hours’ sail in a 
moderate breeze, but it took some of the yachts 
more than nine hours to accomplish the distance, 
The run was devoid of any inspiriting incident. 
It was dull, stale, flaccid and unprofitable. It 
made sailormen say great, big sturdy words, 
and it annoyed yacht-owners and almost made 
them forswear canvas and sigh for a steam 
engine and apropeller. But even a calm day 
on the Sound must come to a conclusion. A 
nice little breeze at last sprang up. It filled the 
Constellation’s flying kites and the large hand- 
some vessel quickly felt its influence and away 
she went, with her sharp prow heading for New 
London light, in the van of the much-scattered 
squadron. ‘This proud position she maintained 
until the finish line was reached. Governor 
Russell, of Massachusetts, was aboard of her, 
the guest of her owner, Mr. Bayard Thayer. 
Following is the summary of the race: 


SCHOONERS—FIRST CLASS. 


Cor- 
Elapsed rected 
Start. Finish. Time. Time. 
Name. M.S. AMS. H.M.S. H.M.S. 
Coronet..... ... 10 05 00 6 12 23 8 07 23 8 07 23 
Dauntless....... 10 05 00 5 10 45 7 °5 45 7 03 56 
Constellation... 10 035 00 4 04 48 5 59 48 5 5605 
Yampa.......-.. 10 02 09 5 34 35 7 32 26 7 28 22 
Fleetwing . .... 10 05 00 6 17 13 8 12 13 8 05 of 
Fortune...... .. 10 05 00 4 56 12 6 51 12 6 40 23 
SCHOONERS—THIRD CLASS, 
ee roe 10 05 00 416 40 6 11 40 6 11 40 
BICHA.. 00000000 10 05 00 5 43 21 7 38 21 n. m. 
Mayflower...... 10 O5 00 5 31 34 7 26 34 7 24 37 
Emerald........ 10 05 00 5 03 28 6 58 28 6 55 14 
Atlantic ..cccces 10 05 00 5 16 28 7 11 28 7 06 50 
SCHOONERS—FOURTH CLASS, 
Marguerite..... 10 05 00 5 04 22 6 59 22 6 59 22 
pi  Preree . e 4 54 03 6 49 51 n. m. 
Shamrock....... 10 05 00 5 42 45 7 37 45 7 29 15 
Dagmar......... 10 05 00 5 02 52 6 57 52 6 51 19 
SCHOONERS—FIFTH CLass. 
Gevalia......... IO ©5 00 5 51 47 7 46 47 7 46 47 
ere 10 05 00 5 30 40 7 25 40 7 22 32 
SLOOPS—THIRD CLASS. 
Katrina.......+++ 95955 53532 73537 73537 
SEPACIC .. 000. ose 10 00 00 7 OF 53 9 OI 53 g 00 o2 
Bedouin,........ 9 57 53 5 54 58 7 57 05 7 54 26 
TAUPOR 00080 25% 9 38 31 5 49 08 7 5° 37 7 43 28 
SLOOPS—FOURTH CLASS. 
Queen Mab..... 9 59 13 6 37 o1 8 37 48 8 37 48 
entura . 10 00 00 Not timed. 
2 eee 10 00 00 7 19 20 9 19 20 gir™ 
SLOOPS—SIXTH CLASS. 

Wasp......0. .. 9 57 56 4 32 42 6 54 46 6 54 46 
Mariquita....... 9 58 09 6 57 41 8 57 32 8 48 57 
SLOOPS—SEVENTH CLASS. 
Zingara......... 9 59 45 Not timed. 
Bonnie Kate.... 10 00 00 Not timed. 


The winners were Constellation, Lasca and 
Neara inthe schooner classes, and Katrina, 
Queen Mab and Wasp in the sloops. 

There was a large fleet at anchor in New 
London awaiting the arrival of the squadron. 
But General Paine’s cup defender /udzlee was 
the cynosure of all eyes. It was the first glimpse 
most of the New York yachtsmen had been 
able to get of the Boston ballast-fin centerboard 


and many queer criticisms were passed on her 
appearance. Personally, I rather like the look 
of the boat. She is not abitless beautiful than 
the Pilgrim, in spite of the somewhat bigoted 
views of the New York yachting scribes. 
General Paine was disappointed when he heard 
that the Co/onza was at Newport. He had 
come to New London in the hope of a race 
with both of the Herreshoff yachts, as the 
tidings of the mishap to the Vzgz/ant had not 
reached him. General Paine had as guests 
aboard his son John B., his law partner Mr. 
George H. Richards, Mr. Joseph F. Fay, and 
Dr. , Ae Bryant. They all dined with ex- 
Commodore Gerry on the £/ectra that even- 
ing. 

The Volunteer, flagship of the Eastern 
Yacht Club, and the new Boston fin-keel 46- 
footer Carmzta were also at anchor. There 
was the usual gay time ashore at the Pequot 
House. Many of the steam yachts were bril- 
liantly illuminated with colored electric lights. 
Lots of fire-works were let off afloat and ashore. 
The fleet numbered one hundred and fifty, 
the iargest it is said that ever anchored in New 
London harbor. 

Visits were exchanged and it was early next 
morning before all hands turned in for a nap, 
preparatory for the race to Newport. 

he Morgan-Iselin yacht Vzgzlant was 
towed into port soon after daylight. She had 
been supplied with a new topmast and bow- 
sprit at City Island and was again in racing 
trim. It was quite foggy at dawn but the 
rising sun cleared away the mists of the early 
morning. There was a light southwest wind 
blowing but not a promise of a stiff and steady 
breeze for which the whole fleet had been pray- 
ing. 

The start was from Sarah’s Ledge and the 
signal for the yachts to race was fired from the 
May atioa.mM. The /udzlee got the best of 
the start and with John Barr at the wheel 
crossed the line with the Vzgz/ant, with Capt. 
William Hansen steering, following her about a 
minute later. It was a close-hauled stretch to 
Race Rock on the western end of Fisher’s 
Island, about five miles and a half away, and 
at that point a heterogenous fleet laden with 
anxious excursionists had gathered. Watches 
were consulted and it was found that the 
Jubilee had beaten the Vigz/ant 2m. 27s. in 
actual time to Race Rock, It was a big victory 
so far for Boston. 

Meanwhile the rest of the yachts had been 
started, but little interest was felt in their per- 
formance, the cup defenders monopolizing all 
attention. It is only fair to the skippers of both 
boats to say that every little shift of wind was 
taken advantage of and that sheets were admir- 
ably trimmed. Off Quonocontaug Point the 
Jubilee was one-third of a mile in the lead, and 
the hearts of the Herreshoff men went \down 
into their boots. Soon the breeze slackened, 
and then the Vzgz/an¢ began to crawl up on her 
slippery adversary. Then New York began to 
indulge in a little crow of triumph. 

And now Point Judith was in sight on the 
port bow, and spinnakers were sent up in stops 
ready for breaking out, the booms being rigged 
out to starboard. The Vzgz/ant inch by inch 
sneaked up, every minute diminishing the dis- 
tance between them. When Point Judith was 
abeam the yachts were kept away for Newport, 
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spinnakers being broken out with commendable 
smartness, The times were: 
H. M. 

Jubilee 
Vigilant 

The distance from Race Rock to Point Judith 
is 263{ miles, and the yachts were pretty evenly 
matched A minute or two later Végzlant 
blanketed /uéz/ee and passed her. The Herre- 
shoff boat kept the lead to the finish off the 
Dumplings, the time being Vigz/anz, 3h. 11m. 
4is., and /uédz/ee, 3h. 12m, 52s., being beaten by 
Im. 11s, only. How the other yachts performed 
is told in the following summary : 

SCHOONERS—FIRST CLASS. 

Cor- 

rected 

Time. 
H.M.S. 
5 47 27 

5 20 54 
5 52 18 

5 37 45 
6 13 09 


£lapsed 
Start. Time. 
H.M.S. 
10 25 00 
10 25 00 3 
10 25 00 4 


Finish. 
HM.S. H.M.S. 
1227 65 47 27 
4754 5 22 54 
. 194% 5 54 41 
Ramona... .... 102500 40538 5 4031 
Fleetwing....... 102500 44350 61850 
SCHOONERS—SECOND CLASS. 
4 10 12 5 51 12 
4 40 08 6 15 08 
SCHOONERS—THIRD CLASS. 
102500 41034 5 45 34 
3 34 11 5 13 11 
4 25 23 6 00 23 
351 43 5 29 03 
Emerald 10 23 02 4 10 58 5 47 
Atlantic......... 10 25 00 4 25 40 6 co 
SCHOONERS—FOURTH CLASS. 
Marguerite...... 24 52 5 56 
Ariel 21 38 5 24 
23 57 4 26 25 6 o2 
Shamrock..... . 10 25 co 4 26 18 6 or 
SCHOONERS—FIFTH CLASS. 
Gevalia..... .. 4 58 56 6 33 
45758 6 32 
4 50 18 6 25 
SLOOPS—FIRST CLASS. 
10 10 00 3 12 52 5025 
3 11 41 5 OI 
SLOOPS—THIRD CLASS. 

101642 3 51 5! 5 35 09 

wo1g1o | 6g 33: 13s GK 

10 17 27 4 19 21 6 o1 

10 16 38 4 02 46 5 46 
SLOOPS—FOURTH CLASS. 
10 20 0O 4 44 21 
10 16 24 417 13 6 co 
10 18 54 4 23 24 6 04 
SLOOPS—FIFTH CLASS. 
§ 01 56 6 41 
50444 6 44 
SLOOPS—SIXTH CLASS. 
101800 8635319 85 35 
- to 18 49 4°40 57 6 28 
10 20 00 4 44 21 6 24 
10 16 08 4 31 14 615 
4 40 08 6 21 
SLOOPS—SEVENTH CLASS. 
- 10 18 34 Not timed. 
10 20 10 Not timed. 
10 18 34 457 44 6 38 50 n. m. 

The winning schooners were Constellation, 
Fortuna, Lasca and Neara, and the successful 
single-stickers were Vigzlant, Katrina,.Queen 
Mab, Eclipse, Wasp and Nymph. 

The Regatta Committee announced that it 
could give no positive decision about the Vigz- 
lant-Jubilee race, as neither had been meas- 
ured, but the general opinion is that the Her- 
reshoff boat won. 

Superstitious sailors wonder how it is that 
commodores and regatta committees can fly 
with such foolhardiness into the face of Provi- 
dence by appointing Friday as the day on which 


Name. 
Dauntless....... 
Constellation... 
Yampa.. 


Fortuna 


5 51 12 
Montauk n.m 


+ 10 25 00 


Mayflower + 10 22 40 


4 21 or 
3 45 56 


10 25 00 
10 25 0O 


Vigilant 
Jubilee 


Katrina 
Gracié ......,++. 
Bedouin 


Wayward 
Hildegard 
Queen Mab...... 


6 24 


Eclipse 


Io 20 00 
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to sail the Goelet cup races. It would seem by 
the unsatisfactory results of the particular race 
on Friday, August 11th, that there may be 
something in the old salt water superstition 
after all. I have witnessed nearly every race 
sailed for these cups, but cannot recall one that 
was so disappointing. 

Public excitement ran high. Newport was 
crowded. There were a number of excursion 
boats chartered for the occasion. Not formany 
years had such a bad attack of yachting fever 
struck the American Cowes. The cause of the 
commotion is easily to be understood. The 
four cup defenders Colonza, Vigilant, Jubilee 
and Pz/grim, were about to race for one of the 
two handsome silver trophies donated yearly to 
the New York Yacht Club by Mr. Ogden Goelet, 
the charterer of Mrs, Langtry’s WAzte Ladye. 

It was to be expected, therefore, that on the 
eve of this great race fraught with so many ex- 
citing possibilities, meteorological experts, vul- 
garly known as ‘‘ weather sharps,” should be 
called into requisition. The heavens gave no 
hint of a breeze and the prophets looked glum, 
and their predictions were as ill-omened as 
those of Cassandra. 

On Friday at sunrise it was foggy, with a 
very light southeasterly breath. A more un- 
promising day for a yacht race never dawned. 
The very sky looked stagnant. The atmos- 
phere abounded with humidity and mankind 
with gloomy depression. Mr. S. Nicholson 
Kane, the chairman of the Regatta Committee, 
usually the most sanguine of yachtsmen, did 
not look so cheery as of yore as I hailed him at 
the Club’s landing stage, but he said he hoped 
for a brisk breeze later on, 

The start was off Brenton’s Reef lightship, 
whence in the past so many magnificent races 
have begun. The Pz/grim met with a mis- 
fortune early. The sprit of her club topsail was 
carried away and she was deprived of the 
powerful pulling qualities of this immense sail. 
However a working topsail was sent up in its 
place and Designers Stewart and Binney, both 
of whom were aboard, kept a stiff upperlip and 
prayed silently for a young hurricane. 

The course ‘deciied on was to the Sow and 


Pigs lights ip. thence to the Hen and Chickens 
n 


lightship and back to the starting point, a dis- 
tance of 38 nautical miles. 

The starting signal for the sloops was given 
at 11:35. First to cross the line was the /uédzlee 
with sheets flattened hard on the starboard 
tack and with her little jibtopsail set and Capt. 
Barr at the wheel. Next came Vzyz/ant on 
the port tack and under the same canvas with 
her designer Nat. Herreshoff steering her. 
Third tocross was Colonza, with Capt. Haff 
of Volunteer fame grabbing the spokes of the 
wheel. She was on the starboard tack. The 
46-footer //derim was fourth and the P7lgrim 
was fifth and last in the single-stick class. 

The schooners started as follows at 11:40: 
Lasca, Ariel, Volunteer and Emerald. Mar- 
guerite, M a. Dagmar, Constellation, 
Alcea and Loyalwere handicapped. The light 
air whose faint breath had fanned the yachts 
across the line soon petered out, but not before all 
except the P7z/grzm were heading to the south- 
ward in search of an imaginary breeze. The 
Pilgrim went hunting for a land breeze and 
lost a good deal by it. There were unpleasant 
intervals of fog, of calm and of doldrums. 
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Then would come a gentle breath of air that 
inspired hope and as it died away left only 
despair. , 

By miraculous means the big sloops drifted 
along to the Sow and Pigs lightship which they 
turned as follows: /udzlee, 3 h.57m.; Vigzlant, 
4h. 45 s.; Colonda, 4h.5m. 508.; Pélgram was 
miles away. Spinnakers and balloon jibtop- 
sails were set and the boats headed for the 
Hen and Chickens lightship 4% miles due 
north, A number of steam yachts were at 
the lightship and there ensued such a screech- 
ing of steam whistles and sirens that one 
would think pandemonium had broken loose. 

The light air had changed into a dead calm, 
and the flying kites that flapped as the boats 
rolled were hauled down, their usefulness hav- 
ing departed. At five o’clock the sloops were 
drifting past the Hen and Chickens. The Vo/- 
unteer was three miles ahead of the schooners, 
and the calm looked as though it would last all 
night. 

All the yachts not actually racing turned for 
Newport and dinner, the steamers stoking up 
ata great rate. The flagship J/ay stopped out 
all night off Brenton’s Reef lightship, waiting 
for the yachts to finish. How their patience 
was rewarded is told in the following official 
summary published by the Regatta Committee: 


SCHOONERS, 


Friday Saturday Cor- 
A.M. A.M. Elapsed rected 
Start. Finish. Time. Time. 
Name. H.M.S. H.M.S. H. M.S. H. M.S. 
Volunteer........ II 42 32 5 14 22 17 3% 50 17 25 10 
BOGOR. ..<506000020 11 42 38 5 20 29 17 37 5% 17 29 2 
ICTR « c0:00066.2009 11 45 00 6 40 45 18 55 45 not ms’ 
SLOOPS. 
COlSMIE co.cc cccce 1r 38 rr 1x 28 49 13 49 49 not ms’d 
WIE. .56:000 00 Il 37 29 1 38 00 14 00 31 not ms’d 
eee tr 36 49 2 18 35 41 46 not ms’d 


14 
Pilgrim .......... 11 40 co not timed. 


Thus Volunteer was thought to have won 
her third Goelet Cup (one of them as a sloop 
and two asa schooner). Colonza captured the 
cup forsloops. Out of ten schooners only three 
finished. The Pzlgrzm did not cross the finish 
line. She had played in bad luck all day and 
all night. 

The fleet lay in the harbor at Newport all day 
Saturday, a thick bank of fog making it unsafe 
for the run to Martha’s Vineyard. Nearly all 
the yachtsmen were in favor of a time limit for 
the Goelet Cup races, and it is not unlikely that 
Capt. Goelet may insist upon one next year. 

Sunday was also spent in Newport. In the 
afternoon the fleet was gorgeously dressed with 
bunting, presenting a — of rare marine 
beauty. It was the largest fleet that ever 
crowded the harbor. 

On Monday a protest was made against the 
Volunteer being, adjudged the winner of the 
Goelet Cup for schooners on the ground that 
her owner, Commodore Forbes, had not made 
the entry according to the rules. The protest 
was allowed and the Zasca was awarded the 
cup. This was the only unpleasant incident of 
the cruise, and gave rise to some bad feeling 
among the Boston men. 

A haystack can sail with a fair wind, and 
therefore the sail to Martha’s Vineyard had no 
racing significance. Neither had the sail on 
the following day to New Bedford, on which 
squadron run no cup defenders competed. 


The yachts ran from New Bedford to New- 
port, but as there were no cup defenders en- 
gaged in the race the contest was without 
any exhilarating interest. Nobody cared a jot 
about the results. The only intetest was in 
the Astor Cup races next day. 

The conditions were as follows : 

Capt. J. J. Astor, N. Y. Y. C., offers two cups, 
$600 each, to be sailed for by sloops, cutters 
and yawls belonging to the club, under the 
following conditions : 

‘« The winner of the first day’s race is to take 
one cup, and the winner, second, third and 
fourth boats shall compete in the second race 
for the other cup. In the event of the second 
being won by the boat which was second, third 
or fourth in the first day’s race there shall be a 
third race between these two boats, and the 
winner of the third race shall take both — 
Time limit for each race, six hours; hauling 
out to clean not allowed after commencement 
of the cruise. 

Wind and weather permitting the races will 
be sailed on consecutive days. 

On Thursday, August 17th, the superstitious 
were all brave and true. The four cup defend- 
ers were all in tune for the fray, as this was 
thought to be a significant and magnificent 
test. The course was fifteen miles dead to 
windward and back, the breeze blowing south- 
south-east. The preparatory gun was fired 
from the flagship May at 11h. 25m. The start- 
ing gun went off with a bang at 11h. 35m. The 
Po woesed romped first across the line, her time 

eing taken at 11h. 35m. 21s.. the Pilgrim fol- 
lowing her at 11h. 35m.26s. Nextcame Colonia 
at 11h. 35m. 58s.,with Vigi/ant bringing up the 
rear at 11h. 36m, 19s. rom this point it was a 
glorious thresh to windward, the breeze fresh- 
ening as the wind increased. The Vigilant 
in the thresh to windward did splendid work, 
and as the wind increased, jibtopsails were 
taken in. 

At the outside mark, where the wind got 
stronger and the rain began to pour, the /di- 
lee was facile princeps. She jibed round the 
stake boat at 2h. 5m. 37s , and set her balloon 
sails for the finish. The /woz/ee’s time was 
2h. 11m. 30s., the Colonia being third at 2h. 
12m. 20s., and the Pilgrim last. The figures 
show up as follows: The Vigi/ant¢ shows at 2h. 
29m. 11s., Jubilee 2h. 36m. 9s., Colonia 2h. 36m. 
22s., and the Pilgrim 2h. 4om. 14s., which 
means that the Vigilant beat the /udilee 6m. 
58s. in the windward work, beat the Colonia 
7m. 11s. and the Pilgrim 11m. 3s. That the 
Jubilee beat the Colonia just 13s. and the Pi- 
grim 4m. 45s., and that the Colonia beat the 
Pilgrim 3m. 52s. 

hence it was a run with spinnakers set to 
starboard. The Pilgrim seemed to be gainin 
on the others, when in a sudden squall her ga 
was carried away. She hauled down her main- 
sail and a friendly tug took her into Newport. 

Following are the official figures : 


Last 
Next Elapsed 
tart. Finish. Time. 
Name. HMMS. 2.8.5 @<.8. & 
igi oo at 3 3 39 WW 4 02 52 
Ir 35 * 3 43 34 oo. 
11 I 25 
II = 36 bid‘not finish. 





—which shows by the elapsed time that the 
Vigilant beat the _Judilee 5m. 21s. and the 
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Colonia 5m, 29s., and that the /zdilee heat the 
Colonia 8s. , 

The /udilee was second and the Colonia 
third over the mark at the end. The figures 
show that the Co/onia in the run home did bet- 
ter than the others. The Vigi/ant required 
th. 34m. 34s.; the Colonia th. 31m. 4s., and 
the /udilee th. 33m. 14s.; so the Colonia has 
the best of the bronze centerboard on this 
point of sailing 3m. 30s. This would not be be- 
lieved did not the figures show it, and the /z- 
bilee had the best of the Vigilant in foottng 
homeward 1m. 20s. 

On Friday, the 18th, the Vigilant, Colonia 
and /udilee started again to determine the 
right to the remaining Astor cup, but in the 
absence of wind the time limit of the condi- 
tions was exceeded, and the contest, therefore, 
was null and void. 

On Saturday, the 19th, it was agreed that an- 
other attempt should be made to sail the race 
for the second Astor cup, and the Vzgzlant, 
Colonia and /udzlee started soon after noon. 
The first log, of ten nautical miles, was south- 
east one-half east, which took the yachts in the 
direction of No Man’s Land ; the second,’of the 
same length, was in the direction of Block 
Island, and the third back tc Brenton’s Reef 
Lightship. What little wind there was was 
from the south. 

The first mark was passed as follows : 
Vigilant 
Jubilee 
Colonia 

The second mark was passed by 


Vigilant.. Pehensenbe 24 
Jubilee... cocccccceeh 35 17 
Colonia 54 
Then the wind became fainter and fainter and 
with the Lightship goal in sight,and the, Vig?- 
Zant leading, the race again collapsed, for no 
boat succeeded in covering the course in the 
six hours, the specified time limit of the race, as 
the following figures show : 
Start. Finish. 
H.M. S. H. M. S. 

Vigilant. «2.2000 12 2c 

ubilee......... 12 

MORIR.ccccesse 12 21 


Elapsed Time. 
H. M. S. 
--6 10 o9 

6 17 41 

6 26 19 
Simultaneously on the other side of the At- 
lantic, another phase of the international prob- 
lem was being solved at the Royal Dorset Yacht 

Club Regatta, where, over a forty-mile course 

in a strong westerly breeze, the Satanzta, Cal- 

luna, Britannia and Navahoe were con- 
testing. 
The time was 
Eas 

Satanita Liar ene: of 40 

Britannia... bends em 30 

Navahoe... see 40 

Calluna 03 
The annual cruise of the Atlantic Yacht Club 

began on July 15th. The yachts rendezvoused 

at Cold Spring Harbor. ‘The first run was to 

Black Rock, where next day divine service was 

held on the flagship. That same afternoon the 

fleet left for Morris Cove. On Monday the 
squadron left for New London, in a light wind, 
and did not arrive until late in the evening. 

On Tuesday the fleet ran across to Dening 

Harbor. Vice-Commodore Sanford on this oc- 

casion offered a cup for the three 4o-footers 

Choctaw, Moccasin and Awa, Thelatter won. 


Mr. James Weir, Jr., also offered a cup for the 
larger sloops Rzva/l, Penguin, Roamer and 
Athene. The Rzval, in spite of the fact that 
she was the smallest in the class, was the win- 
ner. On Wednesday the squadron sailed for 
Newport in light weather, and there disbanded 
after quite an enjoyable cruise. The yachts 
that went on the cruise were : 

Schooners — Water Witch, Commodore Da- 
vid Banks; Grayling, Latham A. Fish; Una, J. 
Fred Ackerman ; Vzdette, H. F. Munn; Lyaza, 
Henry W. Banks ; Szrex, J. K. Emmett; Loya/, 
B. Franklin Sutton. 

Sloops:—Rzva/, Vice-Commodore P.G. San- 
ford ; Saona, Rear-Commodore A. P. Ketcham ; 
Awa, C. E. Cameron ; Choctaw, T.L. Arnold; 
Moccasin, N. D. Lawton ; Daffodzl, James,.R. 
Whiting ; 7zgress, James Weir, Jr.; Penguin, 
George E. Brightson; Daphne, A. W. Booth; 
Athene, Charles A. Rich; Concord, H. C. 
Roome ; Rover, J.S. Manning ; Roamer,S. D. 
McElvoy. 

On July 15th, the Larchmont Yacht Club also 
started out on its annual cruise, the first run 
being to New Haven. Next day New London 
was made. On Monday the squadron sailed 
for Newport, where they arrived about mid- 
night, and were compelled to anchor outside 
the harbor owing to calms and fog. Among 
the yachts that sailed on the cruise were: 
Dauntless, Ramona, Katrina, Atlantic, 
Phantom, Viator, Gevalia, Southern Cross, 


‘Tioga, Winona, Nonpareile, Pert, Mistral, 


Flash, Nixie and V7zszon, and the steam yachts 
Ladoga, Jesste and Thyra. Other cruises of 
the month were those of the New Rochelle 
Yacht Club, with Commodore Andruss of the 
flagship Sasgua in command ; and of the New 
York Yacht Racing Association, with Admiral 
B. Franklin Sutton of the schooner Zoyad in 
charge. 

The trial trip of the: new Vanderbilt twin- 
screw steam yacht Vadzant took place on 
August 2d. Thisvessel, which is at present the 
finest of her class in the world, is said to have 
acquitted herself to the satisfaction of her 
builders, Messrs. Laird, of Birkenhead. At 
last accounts she was fitting out for her voyage 
across the Atlantic. Her owner was disap- 
pointed that she was not completed in time to 
— part in the cruise of the New York Yacht 

lub. 

The steam yacht Nirvana, built for Mr. 
William R. Sands, of New Hamburg, by 
Dr. C. R. Miller, at Poughkeepsie, was 
launched on July 22d. She is a smart looking 
craft of the following dimensions : length over 
all 106 feet ; on the load water line 80 feet, with 
a beam of 16 feet, and a draught of 5 feet 6 
inches. She has a wooden hull, the keel, stem, 
stern post and frames being of oak and her out- 
side planking of yellow pine. She is propelled 
by 2 triple expansion engine and gets her steam 
from a coil boiler. 

Among the new fast little steam yachts like 
Vamoose, Javelin, Norwood and fiseen, are 
two others launched this season, the Rex and 
Yankee Doodle No. 2. The Rex is owned by 
Mr. Boyer, of Wall street. She is 65 feet long 
over all, 59 feet 7 inches on the load water line, 
with a beam of 7 feet 6 inches and a draught 
of 2 feet 5 inches. Her hull is of double plank- 
ing, the inside skin being cedar and the outside 
mahogany. A. J. KEnEALy. 
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